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THE STUCCO HOUSE 

GILBERT CANNAN 



A 



BOOK ONE: HUSBAND AND WIFE 



CHAPTER I 



RETROSPECT 



T3ROBABLY only Tibby knew what happened during 
•* those tragic years, and if her knowledge had become 
clear to her own mind it must have broken her heart. 
Wherefore she kept the story to herself and spent the 
years when she was old and alone smiling over the dear 
absurd things that occurred even in the grimmest times 
and rarely thinking at all of the cruel strain which had 
tested her, perhaps, most of all. 

But stories will out, and this was written in the lines of 
Tibby's face, as her friends remember her, gazing out of 
the narrow window above the porch of the stucco house, 
like a sentinel in a fortress spying out upon a hostile 
world. In truth she was the guardiaii of the memories 
of that house, the last faithful champion of the family 
that lived in it. 

The house was roomy : No. 29 Roman Street, so called 
because there had been a camp there, and no doubt the 
street was once a track down to the river. The street 
now leads to an iron-girder bridge over the foul oily 
stream running through the marshes on which the smoke 
has destroyed all vegetation. The smoke had destroyed 
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12 THE STUCCO HOUSE 

much else, but not the gentility of Roman Street, which 
on either side had terraces of brick and stucco houses in 
all of which lived families who spoke of themselves and 
their kin as the Hartshorns, or the Smiths, or the Merry- 
weathers, whereas common folk spoke of Smiths, Nich- 
ollses, or Evertons. 

The Lawries moved to No. 29 soon after Jamie's 
return from America. His absence there had not been 
for his wife, Catherine, the peaceful time she had hoped, 
for he had plagued her with letters in which he set forth 
at great length, but with extraordinary skill, his changing 
state of mind, his horror of the results of the Civil War, 
his detestation of Thrigsby, and yet his inability to stay 
away from it. 

"Were it not for that," he wrote, "I would send for 
you to come out here, where we could make a fresh start 
in a new country, but I am that most miserable of beings, 
a man of a social habit. I am coloured, whether I like 
it or no, by the society in which I was bred and am a 
living part of it. I could not settle here, as so many do, 
and dream sentimentally of the Old Country. I must be 
in the Old Country doing my best to make it New again ; 
and then there is the war. Terrible, terrible ! Worse 
than all the destruction of life and wealth is the destruc- 
tion of spirit. A whole generation burned out, gutted. 
Thousands and thousands of young men who are and 
always will be — veterans, incapacitated for joyous human 
experience because they are spent in this one horrible 
wasteful effort. When I think that I once amused myself 
by playing at soldiers, I am filled with rage and shame 
at having been gulled even to that extent. And we still 
think with, pride of the Crimea ! Pride ! As though the 
heroism of those who go through it could outweigh the 
shame of those who send them out! No. This makes 
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America impossible for me. I fly from the dead men 
who walk the streets, not those who are in their 
graves. . . ." 

"Mad," said his brother Tom when Catherine showed 
him the letter; "the man's mad, and I am very sorry for 
you." 

"I have to think of the children," replied Catherine, 
"and I must bear my cross." 

"You may be sure," continued Tom, pursing up his 
lips and tapping his fingers together in the manner of Old 
Andrew Keith — "you may be sure that, even if he plunges 
into the same kind of folly as that which — ah ! — so upset 
us before my mother's death, I will of course be a prop 
and a stay to you — for the sake of the family." 

"I would rather it were for their sake," murmured 
Catherine, nettled as usual by Tom's assumption of 
everybody else's incompetence. 

"I regard myself," said Tom, "as the head of the fam- 
ily, the more so as I have no children of my own. John's 
boys are being brought up to regard me in that light, and 
now that I am retired I have ample leisure and I feel it 
incumbent upon me to keep an eye on the rising genera- 
tion. Every family needs a shrewd head and, after all, 
we live in a commercial country and the boys must be 
placed." 

Catherine said nothing but thought the more. Had 
Tom been as sensitive as his elder brother he would have 
wilted before the fury that suddenly rose in her at the 
suggestion of her children being exposed in this high- 
handed manner — "placed!" But Tom went on in his 
crisp, cutting voice (he always spoke as though he was 
explaining the obvious to the obtuse) : " 

"Really I hope when Jamie comes home that we shall 
have no more nonsense about Thrigsby being this, that, 
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and the other. Thrigsby is our home. It has done very 
well by us and we have done very well by it. It is a 
great sea of industry, and if a man cannot swim in it he 
must sink. Ha! Ha! These new scientists will all tell 
you the same thing. Sink or swim! That is, if a man 
is honest. If he be not honest then I wash my hands of 
him, for in this modern world of common sense a dis- 
honest man must be either a buffoon or a pauper. You 
may be sure, Catherine, that I will do my duty by my 
family." 

There are people who maintain that Tom enjoyed the 
chill his presence could cast upon any assembly, that it 
was indeed his chief and constant pleasure, his way of 
establishing contact with humanity, but Tibby's estimate 
of him was the more credible, though she never put it 
into other words than these: 

"I am very sorry for him." 

Again, he was often spoken of as a purposeful man, 
but after he had made his fortune and had learned how 
constantly to increase it, he had no aim at all, and wore 
rather the air of a man driven by his own dissatisfactions. 
However that may be, he always produced a strong im- 
pression wherever he was and nowhere stronger than 
among his relatives. His knock at the door was a warn- 
ing: "Let the inmates of this house beware, for I am 
coming and my eyes see what they see and spare nothing." 

He wished Catherine well, but he could not approve 
of her. A wife, he thought, should be either a comfort 
to her husband, like Agnes, or a better man than her 
husband, like his mother. Catherine was neither. She 
seemed to be content to be just a beauty. 

He longed to say what he thought, but that was for 
him in all circumstances impossible. He wanted to tell 
Catherine that when Jamie returned she must take charge 
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of purse-strings, religion, education, everything that mat- 
tered. Give Jamie an inch and he would take an ell. 
Allow him any rope at all and he would hang himself. 

These were Tom's thoughts, and he came periodically 
to assert himself. He loathed doubt — perhaps because 
he was secretly riddled by it — and then James Lawrie 
was still a doubtful quantity : very well as long as Jamie 
was in America and his articles were appearing in the 
Post week by week, but when he came back — what then ? 
And Jamie's letters did nothing to relieve Tom's anxi- 
eties. The war had gone to the man's head. Several 
of his articles, so Tom had heard at the club, had been 
suppressed, and indeed most of them were only printed 
because of their descriptive quality: they were not at 
all the kind of stuff he had been sent out to procure. 

"Hang the fellow !" said the editor. "Thrigsby wants 
to know about cotton, not human nature." 

Tom was alarmed. 

"My dear Catherine," he said. "You are still young, 
*nd it is a misfortune that Jamie is so much older than 
you. He cannot understand your difficulties. I have 
Agnes with me in saying that we will do all in our 
power to help you." 

Catherine could not keep back her smile, for Agnes 
paid many a secret visit to her sister-in-law, and in her 
eager desire to win Catherine's confidence had more 
than once offered up Tom as a sacrifice and had exposed 
some of his most cherished secrets. 

"I'm sure you will, Tom," said Catherine, "but you 
are needlessly gloomy. Jamie is really very sanguine, 
and everybody says his articles are wonderful and that 
he ought to write a book." 

"He's too old for that. He was wasted by that buf- 
foon Hubert Greig, who has been the ruin of all that is 
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best in his own family as in mine. No. It is sink or 
swim for Jamie. . . ." 

Catherine laughed at him. 

"You looked so like your mother as you said that, 
Tom, and Jamie was a sore puzzle to her too." 

Tom frowned at the memory and Catherine was op- 
pressed by his dourness. She felt cramped by the Scot- 
tishness of this family into which she had married — 
generations of Toms, a procession of gaunt, proud wom- 
en insisting upon the honour it was for her to become a 
Lawrie, and watching, watching her to see that she was 
worthy, that she did not fail in her trust. Often she 
felt that her house was full of ghosts, spying upon her, 
whispering to each other, eyeing her coldly, dispassion- 
ately, mercilessly. And she in her stubborn English 
quality could not submit to them, could not endure to 
be one of many Lawries, but must be herself, comely, 
indolent, wishing to laugh and to taste all pleasant things. 

She asked Tom if he would like to see the children. 
He declined, as usual, for the sight of the children was 
torture to him, and, as usual, he bent stiffly over her hand, 
took up his hat and gloves, which he always brought into 
the room with him, asked if she had any message for 
Agnes, and walked down the kitchen to pass the time of 
day with Tibby. 

"Good-evening, Tibby." 

"Good-evening, Tom. Are you at home in your new 
mansion ?" 

"It suits Agnes to be out of the smoke and I enjoy the 
garden." (Tom and Agnes had moved some ten miles 
out of Thrigsby after he had stood as a candidate for the 
City Council and had been rejected.) 

"Do you write to your brother, Tom ?" 

"No. He does not write to me." 
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Tibby sighed. 

"Will John write to you?" 

'Aye. John has a high opinion of my political views." 
'And Mary?" 

"Mary's off in London walking down the Strand with 

famous man on each arm." 

Tom gave a chuckle and Tibby twinkled up at him. 
There's still a joke or two in the world, then ?" 
'Aye," said Tom, "it would be a hard life if there 
were none. He'll be coming back soon, Tibby, and then 
what'll you do?" 

"I'll bide here." 

"Better leave them together." 

"Jamie would not wish it." 

"If I were you," said Tom, "I would do what Jamie 
does not wish. It would be safer." 

"Jamie's not the man for safety," snapped Tibby, 
suddenly very cross, and she took up her knitting and 
stabbed fiercely at the wool with the needles. 

"Good-evening," said Tom. 

"Good-evening," said Tibby. 

He went away back to his new mansion, sore at heart 
to return to its empty security and at leaving that other 
house so full of a strange and terrible excitement, a 
brooding sense of imminent events that half-elated and 
half-sickened him, while at the same time it fascinated 
him intellectually. He could understand it all so clearly 
with his mind, but with his heart he could understand 
nothing at all. In both Catherine and Tibby there was a 
wildness whch filled him with dread and made him thank- 
ful for his own sober, well-drilled Agnes. Tibby and 
Catherine were like crouching wild animals, waiting, 
waiting . . . Tom was horrified to find himself thinking 
such thoughts of two respectable and charming women, 
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but he could not get them out of his heart ; and to escape 
from them he devoted himself to the preparation of a 
paper on the theories of the Rev. T. R. Malthus, to be 
read before the Philosophical Society. 

However, he could not shake off the alarm roused in 
him by the conversation of the journalists in the club who 
had scoffed at the professional value of Jamie's articles 
on America. 

"The man wrote as though he were an ambassador 
with literary inclinations," said one, "and very graciously 
allowing the paper to print his effusion. No idea of 
doing the job he is paid for." 

"Do you remember the stuff he turned out during the 
famine?" said another. 

"He's a poet," grumbled Macalister, "and out of date. 
He ought to have lived at the beginning of the century 
with Shelley and Godwin and that lot. The Reform 
Acts have put him out of court. Democracy is in being 
and he cannot recognise it. He detests it because he is 
fundamentally an aristocrat. He believes in leadership." 

Now Tom knew nothing of poetry, but he knew some- 
thing of business, and he recognised the unpleasant fact 
that the tone of these men damned his brother. It did 
not concern him that Jamie's work was warmly admired 
by people of taste. These did not matter, for they were 
so few as to be negligible. The journalists' business was 
something other, and for this Jamie was unfitted; and 
though on their last meeting Tom had been told not to 
interfere, he could not resist the impulse that made him 
seek out Catherine so as through her to gain access to 
his brother's house. 

This, however, was not Hie famous 29 Roman Street, 
but the original small house in which James and Cather- 
ine had begun their married life. It was in a tributary 
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of Roman Street, at the top of the hill near the church. 

Five months after Jamie's departure for America Cath- 
erine had had her second child, a girl, whom she called 
Phoebe Alexandra, after the Princess of Wales. After 
her confinement she was filled with a soft mood, a feeling 
of loneliness which she interpreted as a longing for 
Jamie, and she wrote him letters of eagerness and hope 
for the future which filled him with delight and made him 
long to return. 

She was proud of him, for many people had compli- 
mented her on his work for the Post, and she was able 
almost to bring herself to the point of surrender to his 
will. She would be, she thought, what Agnes was to 
Tom. So she set herself to study Agnes, unaware that 
Agnes was doing exactly the same in her profound curi- 
osity to discover how this young and lovely wife man- 
aged to preserve her independence. 

At first Agnes had thought the difference was due to 
the children ; but it was not long before she discovered 
the fundamental lawlessness of that household, and was 
fascinated by it No more than Tom could she stay 
away from it, and, like Tom, she kept her visits secret. 
She, too, persuaded herself that by keeping in touch with 
the James Lawries she could do something to ward off 
the dangers that threatened them. 

'How lucky/' she said, "that you have Tibby." 
f Yes," replied Catherine; "the children adore her. 
But she is more of a Lawrie than any of you. Old Mrs. 
Lawrie was humility itself compared with her. I wonder 
why the Scotch tKink the English are all fools ?" 

"Tom says it is because the Scotch have a respect for 
brains." 

"There are brains in my family, too," said Catherine ; 
"but we don't boast about it." 
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20 THE STUCCO HOUSE 

"Jamie's position will be very different when he comes 
back," said Agnes ; "and I am so glad. I always felt he 
was wasted in business, and this kind of writing that he 
is doing should be just the thing for him." 

"There are the children to be thought of," replied Cath- 
erine, "and — and myself. I am so afraid that the jour^ 
ney to America may unsettle him, and I couldn't bear 
any more changes. But whatever he does, Tibby main- 
tains that he is right. We disagree so much that I often 
cannot speak to her. But she is certainly wonderful with 
the children." 

"Well, well, we shall see," said Agnes. "At any rate 
Jamie has made a name for himself, and if we were in 
Scotland every one would be proud of him, and of you. 
But the Greigs want to know how much a name is worth 
in hard cash. They could forgive Hubert almost every- 
thing because he makes money even out of his eccentrici- 
ties." 

"I must say," said Catherine, "I prefer the English, 
even though I am married to a Scotchman." 

And Agnes, too, went away with misgivings and with 
a feeling of pity for Jamie that was not lessened when 
she returned to her home at Cheadley Edge, with its trim 
lawns and neat parterres, its rockery, greenhouse, and 
stables for the cob which drew the victoria. Here she 
and Tom were comfortably detached from Thrigsby. 
They had threaded their, way through their difficulties, 
were almost reconciled to their childless life and disposed 
to enjoy their quiet, prosperous existence. Whenever 
Tom wrote a letter to the papers it was printed in clear 
type in a prominent position, and he had a fair collection 
of books and engravings. 

All this for Agnes was a return to normal existence, 
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to Greigishness, and, though she did not know it, her 
tradition had prevailed over Tom's : the Greigs had swal- 
lowed up another Lawrie. But both Tom and his wife 
were plagued by the contrast between their household 
and the James Lawries'. They could see clearly ahead, 
whereas in front of James and Catherine was impenetra- 
ble darkness, and this to both the Tom and the Greig 
tradition was immoral. 

Mary, the incorrigible spinster, visited Catherine to 
hold the new-born Phoebe Alexandra in her arms, and 
she knew not whether to laugh or to cry. She had mo- 
ments when she felt it would be as well for Jamie if he 
were drowned in mid-Atlantic, so unapproachably, so in- 
credibly English was Catherine. 

"Jamie will be proud of his daughter/' said Mary. 
"You must be pleased ; such a Lawrie as she is, too. She 
has his eyes. Why, I'm as proud as a hen myself to have 
seen her before Jamie. It gives me something to write 
about, and though I am not her godmother I will make 
myself responsible for her education." 

"Can none of you leave the children alone?" said Cath- 
erine tartly. "You'd think they were orphans already." 

Mary stared at her, but soon her quick brain darted 
to the cause of her sister-in-law's irritation, and she 
guessed that Tom had been taking charge again. She 
chuckled. 

"We're a fussy lot. We have too keen a sense of the 
miraculous." 

Catherine looked puzzled and Mary explained. 

"Life is one long miracle to us : money, success, failure, 
misery — all miracles. We don't get on with people to 
whom it is just a meal." 

"A child's a child, I think," retorted Catherine, and 
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Mary in her turn was a little bewildered by this solid 
common sense. She felt what a dry, excited little spinster 
she was to be holding the child and yearning over the 
miracle of it and not responding simply and humanly 
to the physical comfort of its soft warmth. 

She returned Phoebe Alexandra to Catherine and was 
suddenly overcome with an aching humility, a desire to 
go down on her knees and pray — not to God, but to the 
mysterious power in life that withheld from her the 
power of sweet physical sympathy and made the percep- 
tion of beauty so fierce a labour for her. 

"Oh! we Lawries!" she sighed at last, and she imag- 
ined Jamie coming in then, quietly and slowly as was 
his way, and moving over towards Catherine as she sat 
there under the lamp with the child on her knees, lying 
face downwards, giving little cries as she jogged it up 
and down and patted its back. This imagination was so 
actual that she could see Jamie standing over his wife 
hungrily, devouring her with his eyes, imploring her to 
let him share the sold physical comfort she enjoyed. 

Mary was terrified. He looked so famished. . . . 
Was she merely imparting to him her own emotions, or 
was she realising beforehand, as she had done more than 
once, what lay in store for him? . . . Anyhow, it was 
terrible : to see so clearly and to be able to do nothing. 

The door opened. Mary started and gave an almost 
audible gasp. He could not be following in the flesh 
so soon upon her vision. 

It was Tibby. She strode over to Catherine and took 
the child. 

"You should not let the bairn haud up its head," she 
said. 

In her arms, Mary felt, the child was well. Noth- 
ing could be safer or stronger than Tibby's arms, and 
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she was fierce too — wary and nervous as a tiger with 
her cubs. 

And Mary, like Tom and Agnes, anxiously pondering 
the impenetrable future, found comfort in the thought: 
"After all, there's Titty." 



CHAPTER II 



Catherine's welcome 



ROMAN STREET had character. It was not one of 
your Building Society streets, varying only in name. 
The houses had been built by solid people for solid peo- 
ple, and their gentility stood like a rock in the midst of 
the poverty and jerry-building which surged up all round 
them. Just off Roman Street was the Town Hall of the 
old borough, and at the corner where Cooper's Lane ran 
into the street was the house of a doctor of more than 
local fame: Joseph Woodhouse, M.D., who had patients 
come to him from all over South Lancashire. It was 
an old country house hemmed in by the streets. In it 
and in a few of the terraces the old village of Brigton 
was clearly discernible. Indeed, the little row of shops 
down near the bridge was still called "the village" — "I'm 
going down to the village to the confectioner's" — you 
may hear these words to this day. 

Catherine took a pride in Roman Street. Why, she 
did not know. She had friends in it, the Stennings, of 
whom the eldest daughter was her devoted admirer. It 
was she who, placing an accent where there was none, 
dubbed Mrs. James Lawrie "The belle of Brigton," an 
unfortunate name which stuck and prevented Catherine 
from ever being taken seriously. 

24 
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It would seem hardly worth mentioning, but such 
trifles have a most unjustly preponderating effect, and 
poor Clara Stenning's mispronunciation planted in Cath- 
erine's reputation the fatal seed of ridicule. 

Perhaps a fulfilled ambition is in itself a ridiculous 
thing, and Catherine, being of an unambitious nature, 
had risen no higher than a house in Roman Street. Un- 
accustomed to ambition, she was fired with this soon after 
the birth of Phoebe Alexandra, whose arrival certainly 
provided a pretext. Tibby argued with her, Tom pro- 
tested, Agnes raved, but all to no purpose. She had 
been over an empty house in Roman Street, and nothing 
would content her. She must be mistress of it. 

It was No. 12. It was a dark house: red-brick, nar- 
row-windowed, facing east and west, with a vile slum 
behind it. There were no cellars, and the kitchen was 
in the middle of the house with the dining-room at 
the back, looking into the yards of a row of ancient and 
filthy cottages. No matter. It was the only vacant house 
in Roman Street and Catherine must have it. She was 
sure Jamie would approve. He could not wish his chil- 
dren to be cooped up in that pokey little den, and she 
wrote him a glowing description of the wonderful new 
house she had taken for him, and protested that with the 
old unhappy memories she was leaving all her foolishness 
behind. In Roman Street life would be very different. 
There were people who had lived in Roman Street for 
thirty and forty years: people who remembered it as a 
country road; and at No. 12 there had lived a romantic 
old man who had refused to acknowledge the encroach- 
ments of Thrigsby and clothed himself in country gar- 
ments of the fashion of the eighteenth century down to 
his dying day. 

Jamie never received this letter. He had left America 
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before it was written and arrived in the midst of the 
chaos of removal. Catherine received the announce- 
ment of his coming a week before, and she and Agnes 
went to meet him at Liverpool. 

They saw him before he caught sight of them. Tall, 
thin, and very handsome, he was standing in the bows 
of the steamer gazing down at the busy people on the 
deck and the crowd on the quay, lost in thought, in ela- 
tion at seeing England again, at having escaped from 
the flimsiness of America. ... He thought of himself 
arriving in Liverpool from Scotland all those years ago. 
How immensely the town had grown since then and how 
vastly extended were the docks and the quays ! The land 
of Liberty, all smoke and blackened buildings. Perhaps 
Liberty was being forged in the furnaces. It had cer- 
tainly not been won in the wars in America, which had 
produced only ruin and exhaustion and that ghastly at- 
mosphere of flimsiness as though the whole fabric of 
society might at any moment come toppling down. . . . 
Perhaps the way lay through the smoke and the black- 
ness. 

He caught sight of Catherine and Agnes in the crowd : 
his two beauties, Agnes grave and serene, Catherine 
rosy and splendid. His heart was glad within him, and 
for a moment or two he felt gloriously confident in him- 
self and sure that he could grapple with all circumstances 
and be abashed and thwarted by none. 

When the steamer hove up to the quay he was one of 
the first to land. He held Catherine by her shoulders 
at arm's length and gazed at her, and she smiled hap- 
pily up at him until he laughed and cried : 

"My beauty." 

Agnes was blinded by her tears and wanted to embrace 
all the people round her and to tell them that they need 
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not hurry and fuss any more because James Lawrie had 
come home. 

"Do you know," said James, "I was worried all the 
way over to find out whether the image I had of you 
was not just a fiction of my own imagining." 

At once Catherine was chilled. Why could he not just 
accept the simple fact of the homecoming? These ideas 
of his were just irritatingly fantastic to her. It did not 
matter at all how he thought of her so long as he did 
not forget her. She chattered to cover her dismay. 

"I feel I know all about America from your letters. 
It must be a wonderful country. Fancy having to 
travel all those miles and sleeping on the train." 

"I'd give the country away if it were mine." 

"It is God's to give," said Agnes, "and He gave it 
to Columbus. You didn't think of settling there ?" 

"Not for a minute. I was homesick all the while, for 
the Greigs and the Lawries and even for old Tom." 

"You never wrote to him," said Agnes. 
'I thought he was offended." 
'Oh! Tom is not a grudge-bearer, once he has his 
way. He is proud of you, Jamie. And so are we all." 

They went up into the town to avoid waiting on the 
windy quay while the luggage was unloaded, and Jamie 
talked of his travels and of the cheerless Atlantic voy- 
age. Meanwhile he was given the home news: how 
Thrigsby had made a marvellous recovery after the 
famine, and how John in the South was working with 
eminent men concerned in social reform, and how Mary 
had passed on from her Honourable and Rev. Canon 
of Westminster to a very famous family, through whom 
she met politicians and writers, divines and members of 
the House of Lords. 

"Tom says," remarked Agnes with a smile, "that if 
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only Mary does her duty by her nephews and nieces, the 
Lawries should become as great a family as the Peels. 
And it is decided that John's boys are to go to Oxford 
University." 

Jamie grunted. He had his doubts. The Peels had 
their mills to support their greatness, while the Lawries, 
Tom and John, in their hardy belief in themselves, had 
kicked away the ladder by which they had climbed. He 
mistrusted an ambition so personal. 

"I would not bind myself to any plans for my chil- 
dren," he said. "I'm not at all sure that we want any 
more Peels. They represent nothing but their own suc- 



cess." 



"But John means, I think," replied Agnes, "that his 
sons should grow up into publicly useful men." 

Jamie muttered, and, after a moment's thought, re- 
plied : 

"The harm that is done in Thrigsby cannot be undone 
at Westminster. You can't purify the Mersey by dredg- 
ing the estuary. But it is good to be in England again. 
I'd rather suffer and be poor here than rich over in 
America, which is after all still only a Colony. I don't 
wonder John retired from money-making when he came 
back from Australia. Catherine, my dear, we aren't 
going to make money, are we ?" 

"As you please, Jamie. But no more catastrophes !" 

"We must take what comes," he said. The narrow, 
noisy streets of the great port had roused his antagonism. 
The vast warehouses and the great offices, contrasted 
with the rows of mean little houses built for the people 
who did the work, the sprawl of the city fanned the 
smouldering sense of injustice which had been kindled 
in him during the famine, and more than ever he was 
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conscious of the bfind human effort expressed in these 
dark cities — effort uncontrolled, degraded, abused. 

"My feeling is/' he said, "that John's way is too 
easy. He means well, but the things worth doing are 
not easy, and there are no short-cuts. John's way will 
only breed Tories." 

"What is your way, then?" 

"Fve got to find it. It isn't the Greig way and it isn't 
Tom's way, and it isn't my mother's way. It's the 
Lawrie way and a very queer one." 

"You've begun well," said Agnes, "and I know that 
Tom in his heart is envious that you should just be 
beginning where he " 

"Ends? You don't mean to tell me that old Tom re- 
gards himself as finished." 

"You have what Tom would give his eyes for," mur- 
mured Agnes, half to herself, and Jamie turned suddenly 
to Catherine and thought how odd it was that he should 
be talking to Agnes rather than to the woman who had 
his life in her keeping. He was ashamed of himself and 
theri annoyed with Agnes for having come. All the way 
across the Atlantic he had been realising more and more 
clearly how vital his first meeting with Catherine would 
be, for the long suspension of their life together had 
come just at the critical period when their failure to 
create out of their love a real spiritual relationship had 
become apparent to both of them. He had returned ar- 
dent and sanguine, but how would it be with her ? Would 
the coming of the child have released her, or would it 
be to her only another link in the chain that bound her ? 

The presence of a third person was a calamity, and 
he was haunted by the idea that Catherine had brought 
Agnes as a protection against self-revelation. Catherine 
was inscrutable : docile, charming, but passive and acqui- 
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escent. Had she learned the fatal art of wifehood only 
too well from Agnes, or was she waiting her opportunity 
for the assertion of her will ? 

In either case Jamie was baffled, disappointed, and 
vaguely uneasy. 

But Catherine was thinking most of the disorder in the 
house in Roman Street. She had intended to have all 
ready for Jamie's return, to have what Ae thought of as a 
new life all prepared for him to slip into. She had a 
deep instinctive faith in the force of material things, and, 
as eager as Jamie for a new start, she could only believe 
in it if there were tangible evidence of it, while he was 
looking for spiritual signs and portents. It was disas- 
trous and oppressive to her, therefore, that she should 
be taking him back to chaos. She was vexed and wanted 
to cry, and she was as exasperated as he by Agnes' placid- 
ity. 

They were both relieved when they had recovered his 
luggage and were in the train for the short journey 
to Thrigsby. . . . Everywhere over the gloomy flat plain 
through which they passed were chimney stacks with new 
factories in course of construction, and through the 
grey murk wheeled white-flashing seagulls squawking. 
The sky was menacing in its density, through which the 
golden light of the sun, percolating, was turned to a steely 
glint. In such an air, under such a sky, life must be 
hardy indeed to endure, and human nature must be 
of tempered stuff to withstand the presence of the sub- 
stitution of the grim beauty of industry for the sweet 
changefulness of Nature. . . . Yet Jamie exulted in it 
all. It was home, slowly, slowly being created ; the gath- 
ering up of human energy to break the tyranny of the 
earth and the sun, to substitute and in turn to destroy 
what new strange tyrannies! 
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And it became something of a joke that he should 
live his time through it all with the fair, almost un- 
known woman sitting opposite to him. She was as mys- 
terious to him as the new world so terribly coming into 
being, and he was overcome by what Mary had called 
the besetting sin of the Lawries — the sense of the miracu- 
lous. 

He could laugh at himself. How absurd to worship 
as a miracle Catherine, who was to herself not at all 
miraculous. He could almost weep at himself because 
it was so hard for him to give her what she wanted. 

At the Derby Road Station in Thrigsby Agnes left 
them with her gracious smile and a brisk gathering to- 
gether of her skirts. 

"Agnes has been so kind," said Catherine as she took 
her husband's arm. "Kinder than anybody else. After 
all, she belongs to Thrigsby, and I don't believe you 
and Tom ever will. But I do hope you will like the house 
in Roman Street." 

"I'm sure I shall. Roman Street is a good street, 
and conveniently near the prison." 
The prison, Jamie?" 
Well, I like to be near the heart of things." 

Catherine frowned. She was always put out when 
she could not make out whether or no he was joking. 
He was looking out of the cab window with a sardonic 
smile of satisfaction on his face. Thrigsby streets were 
even worse than he had thought — drab, monotonous, 
slatternly, and apparently just an aimless sprawl, uptil 
he thought of the prison, a huge asterisk of grimy brick 
dominated by a tall, ornate chimney. This seemed to 
be the proper aim and end of the streets, their wonder- 
fully apt expression. 

"The people must live somewhere/' said Catherine. 
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"I suppose there is a w«j* about it, but I am plagued 
with the old question — are Tom and the Greigs sufficient 
compensation at the other end ?" 

'Well, we have to live somewhere, don't we?" 
Tm not so sure," said Jamie. "I am a chameleon, 
and live on air. How is Belle?" 

"She is married to a coal-merchant, and I am afraid 
he drinks." 

'Will she bring him to stay with us?" 
f We shan't have room in Roman Street, with the 
children and Tibby." 

"Oh ! Tibby ! How is Tibby ? Gaunt as ever ? It will 
be fun to see her again. She is as good as a Scotch 
mist." 

"And what am I?" 

"An English June." 

He laid his hand on her knee, and she blushed and 
smiled. 

'Home again," he said. 

Tm afraid it will be an uncomfortable home, for the 
furniture has only been in four days." 

Tibby had been slaving all day to have the dining-room 
ready. The carpet in the lobby was not laid down yet, 
and they walked with their footsteps echoing through 
the house to the dining-room, where there was a bright 
fire, shining white cups on the table, and girdle-cakes 
and honey, for which ever since he was a boy Jamie had 
had a prodigious appetite. 

Tibby brought in the tea, and her hand trembled so 
that she spilled some of it on the shining table. 

"I'm glad to see you, Tibby." 

Her eyes glared at him out of their deep sockets, and 
he felt suddenly, with a sharp pang of anguish, that 
this was the real home-coming. He was overcome with 
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the icy feeling, that had more than once assailed him in 
her presence, that he was isolated with her in the world, 
and that all else was but the stuff of dreams. It was 
almost intolerable, and with a great effort he shook it off. 
. . . Nonsense. Scots misty nonsense. She was only 
Tibby — good, faithful, tragic creature, bound to him by 
the habit of long years, but, as she had insisted, a servant, 
the servant of his house and his wife and his children. 

"It's good to be home, Tibby." 

"It's good to have you home, master." 

She had never called him that before, and he was 
grateful to her. She accepted that the new life was be- 
ginning, and had her own position in it, clear-cut and 
honourable. . . . If only all else could be so! But Tibby 
had always had that strange power of carving out her 
life as though it were granite. 

"Home for good, now, Tibby." 

"May it be for good. There's work to be done in the 
house before you go gallivanting up the town." 

"Gallivanting, is it? N Have you looked after Fanny 
Shaw?" 

"Aye. She's gone back to the playhouse and it will 
be the ruin of her. But have your tea now and crack 
afterwards." 

Jamie looked round the room. It contained many of 
his mother's belongings, the old chest and the picture of 
David slaying Goliath, his father's portrait, and (he 
smiled to see it) Mary's print of Jean Paul. 

Tibby had withdrawn, and there sounded through the 
house the thud of her hammer upstairs. She wakened 
one of the children and went to quiet it. 

"Is that Robin?" asked Jamie, the blood rushing to 
his heart. 
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"Have your tea first," said Catherine. "We will go 
and see them afterwards." 

"Oh, Kate," he said, "there were nights away when 
I could hear them, and it was a cruel thing to be away 
from you. It came home to me when I saw the women 
in America who had lost their sons and their men in 
the war what a devilish thing separation is. The root 
of all evil I call it." 

"Loneliness makes you think," said Catherine. 

'Then it's not a bad thing." 

"You think and think until you are stupid. I've often 
imagined that you were dead and I should have to face 
the world alone." 

"You'd do it bravely." 

Catherine shivered. 

"I'd just think and think," she said. 

Jamie went over to her and comforted her. She was 
like a child in his arms, so glad to feel his strength 
about her. 

"Oh ! Jamie, I couldn't," she cried, and burst into tears 
which washed away all the fears and horrid imaginations 
that had crowded in upon her during his absence. 

He kissed her and petted her, and she clung to him. 

"And I felt so often," she said in a pathetic, coaxing 
voice, "that I was the wrong sort of woman for you to 
have married. And I have tried to be like Agnes, I have 
indeed. But you are so different from Tom. I'm afraid 
of Tom." 

"But you are not afraid of me?" 

"Oh ! no, no, no. Only glad that you have come back." 

"Then we are going to be happy. Aren't we? Aren't 
we?" 

He insisted upon her answering, and at last she said : 

"I was so afraid you would be angry about the house, 
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for I think it's a horrid house and I don't like it a 
bit" 

"What do houses matter ? Two gipsies in a tent with 
love have all that the heart of man can desire." 

"But we're not gipsies." 

He roared with laughter at her, and at last she had 
to laugh too, and together they went up to see the chil- 
dren. The two boys woke up, but it was the baby girl 
that Jamie wanted to see and to hold in his arms. 

"Tom and Agnes never let me alone about the chil- 
dren," said Catherine. 

"Poor Tom." 

"Poor Agnes." 

"It is a good home-coming," said Jamie. "You may 
roam the world over and find no such treasure any- 
where." 

Catherine was proud and elated. Almost for the first 
time in her life she felt sure of him. And life had been 
so empty while he was away. Often she had thought 
venge fully of the suffering he had inflicted on her in the 
past, always straining as he had been to be out and away, 
always disturbing the smooth surface of existence in his 
wild efforts to churn up from the depths things that 
were much better left buried beneath the leagues of the 
ocean of habit. . . . They were wonderfully together 
now, and life was going to be very good in Roman 
Street. And if they did not like the house they could 
move higher up on the first vacancy. Old Mr. Joseph, 
the Jewish furrier, could not live very long, and when 
he died, No. 29 would be empty. Already she was quite 
annoyed with old Mr. Joseph for living alone in a house 
so many sizes too large for him, and then and there 
secretly she resolved to live at No. 29. 



CHAPTER III 



THRIGSBY WORTHIES 



/^\LD Mr. Joseph had no intention of dying, but lived 
^■^ on with his housekeeper at No. 29, perched on top 
of the savings and profits of a lifetime astutely spent 
Jamie, who very soon had nicknames for all the dwellers 
in Roman Street, called him "the Tame Vulture," and 
vowed that he could smell death whenever it came into 
any of the houses. He seemed to thrive on the smell of 
death, for he grew every day more rosy and active as 
every morning Catherine saw him go briskly by on his 
way to his dinner in the city. 

Presently she gave up expecting him to vacate No. 29, 
put away her ambition, and settled down to life in No. 12, 
where the bright promise of Jamie's home-coming bade 
fair to be fulfilled. She induced him to attend Church 
with her in order to maintain their status slightly above 
that of their neighbours, who were mostly Chapel-goers 
and Liberals. 

Their prospects were good. Hubert Allison-Greig had 
died, leaving a chaotic will and his affairs in great con- 
fusion. A long lawsuit depleted his fortune and reduced 
the residuary legacies, from which Jamie came in for 
the share of two thousand pounds. 

When Catherine asked him what he proposed to do 
with it, he said: 

36 
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"Live on it" 

But that offended all her ideas. It would be fine and 
grand to live on their "means," but two thousand pounds 
could not be called so. And, further, Catherine detested 
the idea of having her husband at home all day long. 
There was sound judgment as well as prejudice in this, 
for she knew how easily Jamie lapsed into a state of 
indifference with regard even to those who considered 
themselves his friends. 

She had been disappointed. A dinner had been ar- 
ranged by the Arts Club to celebrate James Lawrie's 
return from his famous tour, and compliments had run 
so high that it was not unreasonable to hope that Thrigs- 
by was on the point of laying its wealth at the feet of its 
illustrious citizen to deal with as he thought best for the 
good of all. The praise bestowed upon him would not 
have ill-requited Julius Caesar returned to Rome. 

This dinner was a remarkable gathering, for it col- 
lected together not only the cronies of the Arts Club, but 
some of the most solid men of the city whom one would 
never expect to be maudlin. There were several Greigs 
and Allisons proud of their connection with the famous 
name of Lawrie: Mr. Joseph Moon represented Catea- 
ton's Bank : old Ross Maclean of the Thrigsby and Dis- 
trict turned out, and with him was the Chief Constable, 
Thomas Philbeg : there were doctors from the infirmary, 
members of the Bar, hearty fellows from the Northern 
Circuit: Enoch Sampson, the one local artist who had 
exhibited at the Royal Academy: half a dozen Town 
Councillors: John Hepworth, the great bookseller and 
stationer : the Headmaster of the Grammar School, and, 
of course, editors and journalists in full force. Last, 
but not least, there was Erasmus Gibbs, the proprietor 
of the lately founded Weekly News, also of half a dozen 
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hotels in the district, also of one of the theatres, also of 
the Gentlemen's Concert Hall, also of the new Tramway 
Company which had procured a monopoly of the streets. 
All the interests of Erasmus Gibbs could not be told in 
one book, nor can the workings of his busy, mischievous 
mind be laid bare in brief. Nobody liked, nobody trusted 
him, but there was no impeding his progress. His bank- 
ruptcy was constantly predicted but never happened. He 
was spoken of breathlessly as a monster of immorality, 
and it was said, with truth, that, though he was rolling in 
wealth and luxury, his wife was a poor woman who kept 
lodgings off the Derby Road. . . . There were one or two 
men like him who had been thrown up by the convulsion 
of the famine, but none of the others could so blandly 
and imperturbably thrust their way into the circle of the 
successful elite. Every one abused but none could resist 
Erasmus Gibbs. 

The strange thing about this dinner was that no one 
knew why it was given, nor why Lawrie was so famous 
nor what precisely he had done for Thrigsby. The idea 
of doing anything for Thrigsby was beyond most of 
them. They did very well for themselves and became 
benefactors with their surplus, according to the laws of 
supply and demand. When there was a demand for char- 
ity they supplied it 'according to the subscription list. 

Erasmus Gibbs had a little more idea of the purpose 
of the dinner than the others because it had emanated 
from his own busy brain in one of his frequent moments 
of buffoonery. He had a vague idea that something 
ought to be done for "this chap Lawrie," for whom he 
had a pathetically humble admiration, based partly on 
Jamie's distinguished appearance, partly on gratitude for 
a bitingly ironical article on an early business adversary 
in which he had found his own feelings exactly expressed. 
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This article had also given him the clue to the weak 
spot in his enemy's armour and his removal had been 
made easy by it. As a matter of fact Jamie was not the 
author of the article, but Gibbs was persuaded that he 
was and thought that one good turn deserved another. 

Gibbs was, in fact, a born impresario living in a time 
and a place where talent was not a marketable product. 
He had a flair for artistic quality and could not resist 
the thrust of his instinct which bade him force it upon 
the public. And, like a true impresario, he was con- 
stantly making the public back and -pay for his whims. 

The dinner was one of them, and he was so elated 
at the success of his project that he turned up drunk. 
He had a hazy notion that "this chap Lawrie" was some- 
thing, and when he had mooted the dinner had never 
dreamed of its being almost a civic ceremony, but such 
indeed it was and there had not been such an expression 
of local patriotism for almost a generation. . . . And 
nobody knew why. Jamie had exasperated half the men 
there by his public actions during the famine, and here 
he was unaccountably on the crest of the wave of their 
approval. 

In the ante-room he was surrounded by a knot of 
talkative men, all with questions on their lips, when Eras- 
mus rolled in with his fat face shining with the liquor 
he had put away. 

He seized Philbeg, the Chief Constable, by the arm and 
said: 

"That's the man! Did you ever see such a head? If 
we had any sense in Thrigsby we'd send him to Parlia- 
ment 'stead of these flatfish that come down from Lon- 
don." 

"Did he fight in America?" said Philbeg, who was a 
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newcomer to Thrigsby and had never heard of James 
Lawrie. 

"He was out there," replied Gibbs with a hiccup. "He 
can tell us a thing or two that we stay-at-homes don't 
know. Seen the mayor?" 

Philbeg licked his lips. 

"Shaken hands with him?" asked Gibbs, "and with 
the chairman?" 

"Maclean? I came with him." 

"He's a grand talker, and as for stories — he! he! — 
there's no one like him." 

He left Philbeg and thrust his way towards the knot 
of men round the guest of the evening. 

"Good-evening, Mr. Lawrie, and how are you? You 
don't remember meeting me but I remember meeting you, 
at your uncle Hubert Greig's. I was a warehouseman, 
I was, in old Keith Stevenson's and Hubert dug me 
out with a fork. Nothing to be ashamed of. I think 
shame's a dis-dis-disgusting thing. I'm proud to meet 
you again, and I hope there'll be many of 'em, as the 
man said when he bought a bitch in pup." 

"I hope so," said Jamie frigidly, oppressed by the 
man's strange drunken air of proprietorship. 

Gibbs winked. 

"There will be," he chuckled, "and when I says a thing, 
it goes. Gibbs's luck is a saying in this town." 

"I've heard of it," replied Jamie, "but I never expected 
to meet the original." 

"That's me," and the antic creature slapped his chest. 

Ross Maclean, a melancholy Scotsman with a long 
face and iron-grey hair, had now received all the guests, 
and he came up to Jamie and said: 

"I expected at one time that I should have you as a 
rival at Cateaton's." 
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"I expected it myself, but only as a plum to fall off 
the tree into my mouth. It missed." 

"Aye. That's not the way positions are made. It's 
very surprising the change in Thrigsby since the crash ; 
in the nature of the business, I mean. A new class of 
men altogether. I don't altogether like it, but you'll 
notice it more than I can. I suppose there are awful 
things to see over there." 

"Ghastly," said Jamie; "but I don't think it's worse 
than the grimy streets and the grey-faced people here." 

Maclean gaped at him as though he had said some- 
thing very odd, but Jamie did not notice his astonish- 
ment and went on to tell a comic story or two of America. 

"The strangest thing that ever happened to me in 
my life," he said, "was at a railway junction in the 
South. I arrived there at night and had to wait four 
hours for a train. There was a shanty of a waiting- 
room, and I turned in there to sleep, and lay down on 
the table with my head on my bag. I woke up at dawn 
to find myself surrounded with sleeping niggers, two 
under the table and four on the floor on each side of 
me. It was like waking up to a nightmare suddenly to 
find myself alone in the wilderness with only these black 
people so utterly different from myself, that I could 
hardly regard them as human. I shall never forget the 
sensation, and it made me realise for the first time 
the strength of the aristocratic feeling. I could sympa- 
thise with the South." 

"I had cousins who fought for the South," said Mac- 
lean, "but it used to make my blood boil to hear those 
cotton people say that we ought to have gone in on 
that side." 

"To sully chivalry with interest!" rejoined Jamie. 
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"I sometimes think it was a victory for the South and 
slavery had very little to do with it." 

Dinner was announced, and the guests filed in to sit 
at four long tables. The food was good and it was 
some time before conversation could thread through the 
general anticipation of pleasure. Faces began to shine. 
Waiters flitted to and fro like solemn ministrants to the 
august ceremony. Soon the early wines began to take 
effect, and talk came buzzing and booming up to drown 
the clatter of knives and forks. 

It did not matter now why the dinner had been ar- 
ranged. Uneasiness on that score filtered away. The 
oozing confidence bred of good food held the assembly 
in its spell, and the great ones of Thrigsby were at 
their ease. 

"It is strange to think/' said Maclean to Jamie, "how 
little the last generation realised what Thrigsby stood 
for, or why Liverpool so easily beat Bristol as a port. 
We are at the beginning of big things and they can't 
be carried through in the old way. I suppose America 
has a great future, but the Far East is going to be our 
market. However, I suppose you will be going into 
business again ?" 

"I think not," said Jamie. "Business and I were un- 
easy bed-fellows." 

"Youll write about it?" 

"Perhaps." 

A roar of laughter came from the other end of the 
room. Gibbs was standing on a chair toasting a friend. 

"Who is that jumping frog?" asked Jamie. "Tell me 
about him." 

"He is the new business man," answered Maclean 
with a sardonic smile. "We had to choose between civic 
enterprise or Gibbs. We have chosen Gibbs. Perhaps 
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he is more amusing. I have always been struck by 
the way the English shy away from logic and find escape 
in some oddity. Look at Disraeli! They accept his 
flashy adventures rather than give up their Toryism. 
Gibbs is our local Disraeli." 
r Not a Jew?" 

p No. A local product. Thrigsby had to become a 
joke or a colossal tragedy." 
r A grim joke." 
r But still a joke." 

Jamie looked round at the shining, well-fed faces and 
was filled with a feeling of helplessness, and when he 
thought of the speech he was expected to make his bowels 
melted and he could not eat. This may or may not be 
the common fate of honoured guests at public functions, 
but he was overwhelmed by it, and after a time his 
mouth was so dry that he could not even talk to Mac- 
lean. Time dragged, the noise buzzed in his ears, the 
loud mastication of the man next to him sickened him. 
He felt trapped, utterly and tragically disappointed, until 
at last the whole affair became a crazy farce to him. 
Everything that he wished to say was meaningless, for he 
realised that these men would demand easy entertainment 
after their food, a digestive, a good crack to go with 
their good cigars. 

"I have been a fool too long," thought Jamie. "Good 
Lord! These are my fellow-men: presumably the best 
of them, since they are among the most successful, and 
what is good enough for them is good enough for me." 

He thought of Catherine and of how important it 
was for her that he should seize this opportunity to re- 
trieve the reputation with which he had played ducks 
and drakes, so as to give her what she wanted, a real 
home, settled, comfortable, Thrigsbeian. The women of 
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Thrigsby were grand housewives who made their men 
comfortable and never attempted to understand the mys- 
tery by which the money that sustained their homes was 
forthcoming. 

'This won't do," said Jamie, pulling himself together* 
"The new leaf is turned and this is at least better than 
America." 

Slowly the courses were devoured — none of your new- 
fangled Frenchified dishes, but solid, English fare — fish, 
joint, game, sweet, and savoury. There were many 
wines, but there was good ale at the finish, and church- 
warden pipes were handed round. 

The tables were cleared, and the men began to settle 
down to stories. The fat man next to Jamie told him 
a "warm one" about the Town Clerk and the innkeeper's 
wife. "And t'joke of it was that the innkeeper knew 
all the time. My word! I'd have given a hundred 
guineas to have seen Town Clerk's face when he looked 
out o' window and saw his breeches hung on t'line." 

Jamie groaned inwardly. How was he to bridge the 
gulf between this bawdry and serious speech? If he was 
to talk about America he must be serious, but how was he 
to make these men grasp the awfulness of war; how 
make them understand how it reacted upon them? 
Whatever happened they would make money, they would 
eat and drink and exchange stories, and the most appal- 
ling catastrophes could not touch them. . . . And sud- 
denly he felt that he was face to face with the real enemy 
against which all his life he had been blindly and even 
unconsciously struggling — indifference; the bland, cal- 
lous indifference of the spoiled children of the world: 
men. ... He turned to Maclean and said : 

"Do you mind what I say? These English terrify me. 



/ 
/ 
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They eat and drink and never know how miserable they 



are." 
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I don't mind what you say/' said Maclean. "But 
I should go easy if I were you. Begin by saying that 
Thrigsby is the greatest city in the world and they'll not 
heed what else you say." 

"It's their damned insensibility that appals me." 

"Have a drink to get even with them," said Maclean. 
"I often think the Scots night at the club puts us right 
with them. They cannot rise to it. They're never fired 
with their Shakespeare as we are with our Burns." 

"Fired!" said Jamie wrathfully. "Fired! You can- 
not fire stone." 

He took Maclean's advice and drank heavily, began 
to feel easier, and waxed loquacious. 

Maclean hammered on the table and rose to his feet. 
In a few slow, distinct words he introduced the guest 
of the evening: Mr. James Lawrie, who had made the 
second discovery of America, and whose articles in the 
Thrigsby Post had been largely quoted in the London 
Press. 

"I am sure," said Maclean, "that we are in for an in- 
tellectual treat, and I am proud to claim Mr. Lawrie as 
a fellow-countryman, though as an Aberdeen man I 
would hardly acknowledge Galloway to be Scotland at 
all. But he's a Thrigsby man, and, Scotch, English, 
Irish, or Welsh, we are first and last Thrigsby men." 

Loud applause greeted these remarks, and the applause 
swelled into cheers when Jamie rose, trembling and pale, 
to his feet, plucked at his fingers, and began : 

"Mr. Ross Maclean, gentlemen, — I am the more sensi- 
ble of the honour done me here to-night as I am con- 
scious of deserving it so little. You will desire me to 
give you my impressions of America, but they are al- 
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ready dimmed by the sharp impressions produced upon 
my mind by my return to Thrigsby. I came to the town 
many years ago filled with ambitions, perhaps childish, 
perhaps fantastic, which have come nearer to realisation 
to-night than ever before. I believe in Thrigsby. . . ." 

"Hear! Hear! . . . Hear! Hear I" 

"In my own strange way I believe in Thrigsby. There 
have been times when the town has seemed to me another 
Hell, a place without a soul, but that was because I, as a 
passionate lover of literature, expected the city to be 
a poem. That was folly. I now confess my faith that 
Thrigsby has a soul, a purpose, and is destined to play 
a great part in the coming troubled days in the history 
of humanity, for I am convinced that you cannot have a 
terrible convulsion like that which has disturbed the 
continent of America without calamitous reaction upon 
the parent civilisation. I wish I could say that the bonds 
between England and America had been tightened, but 
I am afraid the converse is the case. War is so violent 
and terrible an experience as to sever those who have 
suffered it from those who have not, and, though we in 
England have emerged only recently from a horrible 
war, we have failed to understand the sufferings and 
the feelings of America, and there is a temper in her peo- 
ple which makes for separation. A vast country, a coun- 
try with an immense future, and we have remained iso- 
lated. It may be due to the unalterable elements of our 
characters, but it is indubitable that from America as 
from the continent of Europe we are isolated. Yet this 
makes for energy, for supreme effort; and that energy, 
that effort I find in Thrigsby. I don't like it." 

His hearers had been puzzled and not at all sure 
whether they were not going to be bored. The speaker 
was demanding of them more intelligence than after their 
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heavy meal they <;ould easily command. Jamie's sudden 
change of tone startled them, and some one gave a gurgle 
of laughter which was infectious and spread. Most of 
the men sat up and began to listen. 

"I don't like it," Jamie continued with a smile. "But 
that may be from my natural indolence, or because I 
have a preference for seeing where I am going. If I 
cannot see clearly where I am going, at least I wish to 
make some attempt to know my bearings. I take off my 
hat to the energy and the effort, yes, to the spirit of 
Thrigsby, but lam not going to follow it blindly. I have 
not done so in the past and I will not do so in the fu- 
ture. . . ." 

"Hear! Hear!" shouted Erasmus Gibbs. "Hooray! 
Hold your head up and pitch into the blooming Tories." 

"I am not discussing politics," retorted Jamie, "and I 
have heard complaints that I have not in my reports 
dwelt sufficiently upon economic questions in America. 
I confess that I became absorbed, even obsessed, with 
other aspects, and it is of those that I wish to speak to- 
night; or, if they are too remote from the spirit of 
Thrigsby — which I honour — then I had better cut short 
my observations." 

"No, no. Go on. Go on," cried Maclean, giving a 
lead which was followed on all sides. 

"I went to America with some enthusiasm for the war 
as one of liberation, to abolish slavery. I have returned 
sceptical. I do not believe that there are or can be wars 
of liberty, unless they be wars waged by the oppressed 
themselves, and even of those I am dubious, and I be- 
lieve it was sound political interest that made the Eng- 
lish sympathise on the whole with the South. But that 
is all past and done. This storm has swept over America 
and already they are beginning to repair the damage 
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wrought by the dislocation of their normal life, which 
can never be the same again. Neither can ours. I be- 
lieve that the New World has been born and that we 
who live in the Old World will have to conform to it 
Laissez faire, laissez oiler will not do. We are uneasy in 
our hearts. We know that there has happened in the 
world something great and tragic, and we know that we 
should be prepared and exercised for the new emotions 
let loose by it or, when they begin to run in our veins, 
they will destroy us. Institutions, laws, moral codes, 
honoured customs and habits cannot protect us. It is 
idle for us in Thrigsby, therefore, to look to London. 
We have advanced on London. Richard Cobden saw 
to that, but are we prepared, are we preparing for this 
new spirit of which I warn you? . . . We are rich in 
Thrigsby, we shall be richer yet. Our trade will flow 
out over the whole world, but riches are no protection. 
Nothing but Freedom can defend us or, what is more 
important, give us the strength to defend ourselves. 
Against what? Against Freedom, for that is the new 
spirit, and Freedom always destroys those who are un- 
worthy of it, inevitably, inexorably. War is slavery. 
War is the act of slaves, of men driven to self-destruc- 
tion who yet seek the destruction of others in a last 
effort to prove themselves worthy of those liberties which 
they knew not how to enjoy. This tragedy in America, 
as I see it, is the outcome of the failure of the Colonists 
to realise the immense new freedom they might have en- 
joyed. . . . This will seem, I know, to be travelling far 
from the plain, political, human, and business factors, but 
do not these proceed from deeper causes? The British 
Government has attempted more than once, to its own 
hurt, to impede the freedom of the Americans, who have 
themselves done their best or their worst to check it, and 
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again to their own hurt. There are men, I know, who 
still maintain that had America remained within the 
governance of British Institutions this final catastrophe 
could never have happened. I do not share this belief in 
the elasticity of British Institutions. And I do not share 
it because I am a Thrigsby man, and such a belief ema- 
nates from London. I will go further. Had America re- 
mained within the British Empire then that Empire would 
have been shaken to its foundations by this catastrophe. 
As it is, we in Thrigsby do what we can by way of peace- 
ful trade, but we cannot do enough. We can only glut 
England with wealth and we can do nothing to break 
down our isolation between the continent of Europe and 
the new glorious continent of America on the other. 
There lies the danger. Commerce is too easy. Once equip 
a factory and it will run itself. Build a ship and there 
are only too many profitable voyages that it can take. 
Men must live and keep their families. Your factories 
and your ships will always be equipped with hands. It is 
too easy. You will not want to break down your isola- 
tion. You will not break the inertia that must creep over 
you. Do you want comfort ? You can buy it. Do you 
want leisuri ? You can buy that. But Freedom you can- 
not buy. . . . As for War. Does the death of a man's 
son set him free ? For this is war. The young must die 
for the unworthiness of the old. War has been to us the 
waving of flags and handkerchiefs and afterwards a few 
tears and songs in honour of the brave. But the old re- 
main, unmoved, untaught; or so broken that they can 
communicate nothing of what they have learned to a 
generation too young to learn from them. . . . That is 
what I have seen in America, and coming straight to my 
own place, moved immensely by the contrast and by see- 
ing how comparatively easily the ravages of hunger are 
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repaired, I am filled with apprehension lest we too in our 
turn should be visited by an immense catastrophe and 
should be even more unprepared and unawakened to the 
enemy within ourselves than were the Americans." 

Jamie sat down, and though there was plenty of ap- 
plause, it lacked body. 

"I think I know what you mean/' said Maclean, "but 
they don't. They think you are insulting the English." 

"It's what I feel," said Jamie. "It is all very clear to 
me now, and it won't be when I have slipped back into my 
Thrigsby ways." 

Already an angry man was on his feet: Mr. Horace 
Benson of the Town Council, famous as a sarcastic de- 
bater. 

"As Mr. Lawrie was speaking I looked round and 
rubbed my eyes. Were we a gathering of eminent divines 
or were we a collection of illustrious business men? 
There is, I do not deny, a spiritual side of life, but that 
may be safely left to the Churches. You cannot walk 
half a mile in Thrigsby without passing a church, a 
chapel, a meeting-house, a tabernacle, or a little Bethel. 
I can imagine that Mr. Lawrie will be bombarded with 
invitations to address their different congregations, and 
he would do it admirably. But we are business men. 
We haven't time for looking into the deeper causes of 
events. If there is trouble we can face it. If there is 
not, then trade will be good, and good enough in all 
probability to help us over the bad times. Look at us 
now, just out of the famine and hardly able to cope with 
the rush of business, and Mr. Lawrie asks us to look 
gloomily ahead, to forgo the prosperity that is in our 
hands because we may possibly be at war with the French 
or the Russians or the Americans. I'm not afraid of 
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war. I'm not squeamish about it. If we've got to fight, 
we'll fight to the last man and the last penny. England 
leads the world and Thrigsby leads England, and no one 
is going to take the lead from us. We are isolated simply 
because we are the first, with the rest rather a long way 
behind us. The Americans might have been with us, but 
they chose otherwise, and the Civil War is the result. 
Well, they've had their lesson: they've made up their 
quarrel, got their Union, and we'll be friends with them. 
If they have anything to teach us about business we'll 
learn it; but is there anything about business that we 
don't know in Thrigsby? That is the question I want 
Mr. Lawrie to answer, because I think it is the only one 
that matters." 

He resumed his seat with a self-satisfied air. There 
was some applause, laughter and cries of: "Good old 
Thrigsby! That's the style!" all of which died down as 
Erasmus Gibbs was seen to rise from his chair, with 
his eyes glaring and the sweat oozing from his forehead 
and shining on his bulbous nose, and to walk slowly and 
deliberately down to Benson, whom he tapped on the 
shoulder, almost lifted out of his chair, seized by the 
arm, and half carried, half dragged out of the room. 

Benson was a thin, weakly man and Gibbs was able 
to remove him, in his astonishment, by sheer weight. 

A yell of almost hysterical laughter went up as the two 
men reached the door, and this was succeeded by a dead 
silence as the door closed and the scene ended. 

Maclean hammered on the table. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "I propose that we resume the 
discussion." 

"How can they?" said Jamie; "it's become a farce. 
No one can talk against that." 
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But Maclean had achieved his object, which was to 
break the tension, and the general talk began to buzz once 
more. 

"Gibbs must have been very drunk," he said. "I don't 
know what the Committee will have to say to it. Gibbs 
will have to resign, though every one would prefer it if 
Benson did. He's an unpleasant man and very unpopu- 
lar. Too much of a politician for my taste. A man 
needs to be a gentleman to stand politics." 

Gibbs' eccentric conduct had destroyed the conviviality 
of the gathering and several men began to steal away, 
some because they felt outraged, others because they 
wanted to see what had happened. A few came over to 
Jamie's table and sat round in a ring plying him with 
questions, so that he was kept for some time, busy, 
amused, and excited to find himself in contact with real 
native Thrigsbeians whom his traditions had always 
taught him to regard as being dependent upon his suc- 
cessful kinsmen, the Greigs and the Allisons. He had 
hardly been more astonished by his discovery on the other 
side of the Atlantic that there was such a thing as the 
American point of view. He felt kindly even to Mr. 
Joseph Moon, who was among his questioners and 
wanted to know about religion in America. 

"My goodness," he thought, "what a fool I've been !" 
And he was astonished that the same thought should not 
be in the minds of the others. But no. They were taking 
him gravely and solemnly. 

When at last the group broke up, and he left the club 
with Maclean, he found Gibbs waiting for him. Gibbs 
was quite sober and he wanted to apologise. 

"I don't know what came over me," he said, "but that 
there little rat getting up and squeaking was too much 
for me. I had ought to apologise to him, but I couldn't 
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do it, I couldn't, Mr. Maclean, not for a thousand 
guineas. Which way do you go, Mr. Lawrie ?" 

"Brigton way." 

"That's my way too. Do you mind?" 

"Delighted," said Jamie. 



CHAPTER IV 



love's miracle 



WHAT beats me," said Gibbs as they walked along, 
"is how I came to do such a thing. I've had some 
funny starts in my life, but never anything like that. I 
saw nowt but that fellow Benson. It came over me while 
he was talking. I started to move before he stopped and 
then I had to go on. I came all over queer like and could 
think of nowt else but that he must be put out o' the way. 
It must ha' been comic." 

"It was," said Jamie. 

"I wish Td seen myself. I think it was his voice after 
yours that upset me. I haven't been at all well lately, but 
I never thought I should do a thing like that. ... I've 
been a reader of yours for a long time, Mr. Lawrie. I'm 
a great reader. My brother-in-law is in Hepworth's book 
shop, and there's a gang of us goes in to the den at the 
back to talk over the new stuff. I'm very fond of old 
books too. First editions if I can get hold of them. I 
had my card at the Free Library when I was quite a lad." 

"I thought Thrigsby's only book was the Bible," said 
Jamie. 

"Ah! Hat That's where you're wrong!" said Gibbs. 
"I could tell you was all wrong while you were speaking. 
There's no doubt we are a set of durned fools in 
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Thrigdby, but it's no good telling us so if you can't alter 
us, is it? We can't alter ourselves, that's certain." 

Jamie laughed. "But you will alter for better or 
worse, whether you like it or not. The place has altered." 

"Still," said Gibbs, "you did make us feel that there is 
more in the world than Thrigsby. You must come with 
me and meet out little lot at Hepworth's. Something 
may come of it." 

"I hope so," said Jamie. "This walk to Brigton 
makes me feel there is a good deal to be done." 

They had walked through a region of almost unre- 
lieved squalor, under railway arches, past patches of va- 
cant ground given over to brickbats and rubbish, by fac- 
tories blackened with soot. Twice they had to cross the 
inky Irk, and each time they stood and looked down at 
its thick waters oozing beneath them, all warm and steam- 
ing with the discharges from the factories. And Jamie 
thought that it was the same with human life — clogged 
and poisoned with the excreta of the industrial process. 

He felt very grateful to the pathetic little man with 
him as in the old days he used to feel grateful to Mr. 
Wilcox, who often, even in his worst moments, had re- 
stored his sense of humour. 

At the corner of a street of prosperous-looking de- 
tached houses in a semi-circular road, the privacy of 
which was secured by a row of posts, Mr. Gibbs stopped 
and held out his hand. 

"Good-night, Mr. Lawrie. I'm proud to shake hands 
with you. And you'll make a note of Hepworth's." 

"I will, indeed, Mr. Gibbs, and you must come and see 
us some time at home, 12 Roman Street." 

They parted and Jamie began to chuckle as he thought 
of the scene at the dinner. The whole thing was absurd, 
but it had put him on good terms with himself and filled 
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him with hope. He was inclined to let Thrigsby have its 
way with him, and he rejoiced that he could come fresh 
to the attack, while Tom and John, who had allowed 
themselves to be absorbed by the city, had been forced 
into retirement. They might be gentlemen of means, but 
they had no profound and moving life to keep their ma- 
ture years rich in satisfaction. 

"I must have known that," thought Jamie, marvelling 
at the strangeness of life, "when I drove so blindly for 
disaster. I must have another pair of eyes inside me." 

This seemed to him a very good joke as he conjured 
up pictures of his brothers lost in their prosperity : satis- 
fied, perhaps, but stationary, watching the world move 
past them. 

"Not for me," said Jamie to himself as he turned in at 
the gate of No. 12. "They became Greigs. Their wives 
swallowed them up, and I'm still the head of this family." 

Never had life seemed so charming to him, and his 
heart melted as he thought of the charm he would find in 
his household. 

He was not very late, and Catherine was sitting up for 
him. She looked very young and beautiful, and he was 
filled with adoration for her. His emotion was delicious 
to her, and she put her arms round his neck. Sweet com- 
fort she was to- him, and they murmured together until 
their voices were lost in a kiss. 

"My love," he said. 

"My Jamie." 

The years of suffering, the terrible groping after each 
other, all uneasy memories fell away, and they were ut- 
terly together, only they two in the world, over which 
they cast a spell and an enchantment so that it also was 
beautiful. 

Neither had expected it. Both were overwhelmed, and 
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they talked idly to ease the intolerable pain of this sudden 
happiness. 

"Tibby wanted to stay up for you, but I sent her to 
bed. She was so excited about this dinner and wanting 
to know what it was all about." 

"A very ludicrous thing happened." And he told her. 

"Oh! They are mad in this town. My stepfather al- 
ways used to declare that Thrigsby people were mad. 
He said they couldn't stand it otherwise." 

"Pooh ! The Doctor has his theories. He rides them 
to death. Thrigsby people are a tough lot and full of 
laughter. I have just discovered that. That is why the 
English say it takes an operation to get a joke into a 
Scotsman's head. Aye! We're a solemn lot!" 

Oh! It was magnificent to feel that he had touched 
her at last, had suddenly claimed and found her love 
which had disappeared and been lost in the coming 
of their first child. Her beauty, her youth, which had so 
wholly captured him in his weariness, had been sunk in 
the months of creation. She had accepted the animalisa- 
tion of her whole life and had been lost to him until now. 
He trembled as he looked at her and his eyes swam with 
tears to have before him this new wooing and the promise 
in her eyes of certain conquest. 

"Come soon," she said as she left him, and he sat by 
the fire with his face in his hands, his eyes closed as joy 
moved in him and swung him in its immense surging im- 
pulse. 

This was indeed a home-coming, and all the plans and 
schemes he had made for ensuring a fortune that should 
redeem the past fell away and were lost. There was 
neither past nor future now. Only the present, which 
contained all power, all sweetness, and all joy. 

"Oh, ye damn fools!" he gloated to himself, thinking 
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of Tom and John so rich and fine; "there's nought but 
this in the world. Kill joy and ye kill all." 

Their increase of delight brought a rare sun up the sky 
to shine down upon them wedded. 

"I would like," said Jamie, "I would like this day to 
go out into the town and to tell them quietly that I have 
a wife at home and there's no need to worry. How old 
are you, Kate?" 

"No age at all," said she. 

"Well, so it ought to be," he chuckled. "There'd be 
no old husbands for young wives then, though I have 
grey hair in my beard. My mother said that when she 
was dying." 

Catherine gave a little shiver. 

"Is my mother to have no share in it?" he said. "My 
thoughts fling back to her." 

"I don't want anybody to share in it," said she. "No- 
body, nobody, nobody." 

"You're wrong there, my girl. There's room in it for 
everybody. My thoughts fling back to my mother with 
her eyes raised to Heaven looking for this thing that was 
under her very nose." 

"She frightened me," said Catherine, "the little I knew 
of her, and Tom is just like her." 

"Tom. Tom gave up looking for things that he could 
not put in his pocket when he came to Thrigsby. But, 
by Jove! I have the laugh of him now, Kate. We have 
the laugh of everybody here in our snug little nest." 

Catherine uttered a shy little laugh. Jamie's extraor- 
dinary exuberance was just a little beyond her capacity, 
and also it was so new that her innate conservatism 
dreaded it. 

"Oh!" she cried suddenly; "I don't want Tibby to 
know how happy I am." 
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"Why on earth not?" asked Jamie. 

But she made no answer. The words had escaped her, 
and at once she was ashamed and afraid of them. They 
cast a momentary shadow over the sunlight in Jamie's 
heart, but the shadow sped away and he shouted : 

"Nonsense !" 

And indeed this day was full of glorious nonsense. 
The universe had been held upside down and all the 
misery and dark suffering had been emptied out of it. 

Jamie was down first, a child on each arm. Tibby was 
waiting for him in the dining-room with breakfast laid. 

"Did they listen to ye last night, James Lawrie ?" 

"They did, Tibby Macphail." 

"Don't call me that," she replied. "My name's Tibby/' 

"Well, they listened to me, and I found that I'd been 
a blind man all these years." 

"You have that." 

f D'ye think I'm too old for seeing now, Tibby?" 
I have my doubts," said she. 

f Oh! away with your doubts. I have the world's 
treasure in my hands." 

"Then don't squander it. You were not born to make 
a fool of yourself, and it'll be yopr own fault if ye do." 

"You croaking old raven!" 

Even Tibby could not keep up her solemnity or the 
brooding intensity which was her most constant mood. 
She was so delighted to have him at the top of his living 
that her heart ached with thankfulness and she snatched 
one of the children from him and, hugging it to her 
breast, ran away to the kitchen. 

"The impidence of the woman!" said Jajnie, dandling 
his eldest boy. "Well, my hero, what does it feel like to 
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have a father come back to you, heh? I can only just 
remember mine." 

The boy, a sensitive, delicate little creature, still with 
the babyish bloom on his round, blue-eyed face, shrank 
under his father's robustious handling. 

"I wants to go wiv Tibby," he said. 

"There's affection for you," cried Jamie, as Catherine 
came down ; "he hasn't realised yet that he has a father, 
and he wants to go off to Tibby." 

"She is so good with them," said Catherine. "They 
will always be quiet with her." 

'We'll put a stop to that — in time." 
'But why?" 

She'll Calvinise them, sacrifice them to the family as 
we were sacrificed." 

"Nonsense, Jamie. Tibby must have her way with 
them, or she'll go." 

Jamie gave in. These women were too powerful for 
him, with the secret freemasonry that went on between 
them, and he realised with a shock that this household to 
which he had returned had been organised in his absence 
without regard to himself. The joyous feeling of mas- 
tery with which he had begun the day trickled from him, 
and he was left puzzled and rather hurt. 

The miracle of his home-coming had not transmuted 
all the world to gold or shaped it to his liking, to be a 
setting for his new treasure. For a moment or two he 
was downcast, until he preceived that at least his eyes and 
his senses had been clarified by it. 

"Kate," he said, as he sat down to breakfast, "you've 
married an awful fool." 

She took up the teapot, smiling to herself, and then 
she laughed as she replied : 

"I know that, Jamie." 



CHAPTER V 



tom's apology 



it 
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LATE in the evening of that day Tom turned in at 
the gate of No. 12, stalked up the short pathway and 
gave his formidable knock. Tibby opened to him and 
stood like a guardian on the threshold, wiping her hands 
on her apron. 

'Jamie's away/' she said. 

I'll wait," replied Tom. "I have been visiting my 
mother's grave. It is the anniversary of her death." 
Tibby made way for him. 

" Are you going to stay with them, Tibby ? Is it wise ? 
There is always a home for you in my house." 

"Thank you, Tom. But I'll abide here. I had thoughts 
of going home to Scotland until to-day. Now I shall 
bide wi' them." 

"Has anything happened ?" 

"Not what you would call — anything. But enough to 
bind me. And there's the bairns." 

'You must let me know if anything happens, Tibby." 
I'll not spy on them." 
"He has begun again by making a public fool of him- 
self." 
"That's one version." 

The dinner had created something of a scandal in the 
town. Benson's gibe about divines and conventicles had 
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cut deep into the minds of his hearers, and on the whole 
sympathy had been with him, and more so since he had 
sent in his resignation from the Arts Club. And there 
had been a mysterious undercurrent of feeling that Jamie 
was to blame for the whole affair. 

"It's the common talk/' said Tom. "It is maddening to 
see him ruining his opportunities. If he had had either 
tact or sense he could have wiped out the past in one eve- 
ning: instead of which he chooses to stir up political feel- 
ing and exasperates both sides because neither can claim 
him/' 

"He must go his own way." 

"Then I must realise my responsibilities." 

Tibby took him to the dining-room, where Catherine 
was sitting with a basket of wools on her knees. 

Tom sat bolt upright in the great chair opposite her. 

"I have been visiting my mother's grave. It is the an- 
niversary of her death," he said ponderously. 

Catherine was nearly overcome with a desire to giggle, 
but she suppressed it, though the effort made her red in 
the face. 

"Jamie will be in soon," she said. "He is in town 
looking up old friends." 

'What old friends?" asked Tom sternly. 

I don't know. He knows a great many people," 

"Too many. I had hopes that you would manage to 
keep him at home. A wife would manage to keep him 
at home. A wife can do a great deal for her husband. 
We are all looking to you, Catherine, to keep him afloat. 
If you fail us no power on earth can keep him from sink- 
ing to the level of a clerk or of the actors and Tom 
Fools whose company he frequents." 

Catherine was amazed and enraged at this attack. 

"Really, Tom," she said. "You have no right to talk 
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like that when you haven't even seen him since he came 
back from America. It has made all the difference in 
the world. He is happy and sanguine." 

"He has made a fool of himself. They gave him a 
dinner, Heaven alone knows why, and he got drunk and 
delivered a crazy speech. Every one is talking about it, 
and one or two men have written to me." 

"Nothing of the kind," said Catherine. "I sat up for 

him and he was perfectly himself, but happy " 

It's the talk of the town," snapped Tom. 
'That's no reason why you should believe it," said 
Catherine fiercely; "I've no patience with you. Always 
talking as you are about your family, you should defend 
it and not believe the worst of it. Or at least you should 
come to make inquiries." 

She was up in arms to defend her new happiness. 

Tom blinked, folded his hands together and remarked 
cuttingly : 

"That is precisely why I have come." 

"Then you should have waited until you had seen 
Jamie." 

"Jamie is romantic and sees things as he wishes to 
see them." 

Catherine was about to reply when Jamie came in. He 
started as he saw Tom, the last person in the world whom 
he wished to see. However, he was still in such good 
fettle that he could crush down the old antagonism as 
it leaped up in him, and he said: 

"Well, old snake. . . ." 

Tom pursed up his lips. 
'What brings you here?" 
I have been visiting my mother's grave." 
It is the anniversary of L*r death," capped Cathe- 
rine maliciously. 
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All three were awkward and silent for a space. 

"There was a good deal died with her/' said Jamie 
at length. 

"Aye/' replied Tom; "more than I care to think on. 
She was a power in all our lives — a power for good." 

"And evil," said Jamie. "Sit down, Tom, and let me 
have a look at you." 

"I'm not to be looked at. I came to discuss the future 
with you." 

"Indeed. I'm inclined to let it look after itself, for 
when mother was alive we thought of nothing but the 
future. But you've given it up and retired." 

"I have not. I am as concerned as ever for the family, 
and I have my ambitions for John's boys and yours." 

"What's the good of ambitions before you know what 
they are to be like?" 

T am assuming that they will have brains." 

'You might as well assume them to be honest, Tom." 

Tom fidgeted in his chair and rapped out : 

"Oh ! damn your jokes, Jamie. What I mean is that 
John's right. The way is through the Universities. 
Thrigsby is changing. So is business. The boys must 
be given a chance to make a name for themselves. I 
want the money I shall leave to be some use to them, and 
I can see quite plainly that they won't want to stay in 
Thrigsby. ... I wish myself now that I had retired 
earlier. . . . Public School and the University. That's 
what I mean." 

Jamie laughed. "That's years ahead, Tom. What 
a queer old bachelor you are with your prim, precise 
plans! Oh! I'm sick of plans, sick to death of trying 
to decide what is going to happen. Who knows ? Who 
can tell? We may all die at the wrong time, or Cathe- 
rine may run away from me — 
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'Jamie !" protested she. 

It's a possibility and Tom ought to take everything 
into account if he is going to build the future for us. 
Or again the boys may take things into their own hands, 
or Tibby may ruin their characters, or — or — in short, 
a thousand things may happen." 

"Rubbish!" said Tom; "if a man knows what he wants 
then he lets nothing interfere with it." 

"And that," replied Jamie, "is just where I have you, 
for I do not know what I want." 

"Then," snapped Tom, "you are not fit for the re- 
sponsibilities you have undertaken. Though I am glad 
to have it frankly stated at last." 

"So am I," said Jamie, losing patience. "So am I, 
and I am sure Catherine is with me. I do not know how 
far she will go, Tom, but your ways and mine parted 
years ago. Here are you, respected, prosperous, hon- 
oured, and, I presume, satisfied, while I am still at the 
beginning, struggling, baffled, sanguine. You have con- 
trived so that nothing can happen to you, while I want 
everything to happen as it may." 

Tom rose to his feet and stood with his back to the 
fire, looking down on his brother and sister-in-law on 
either side of him. His expression was sardonic and 
unhappy as he rasped out : 

"Really, Jamie, it is time you grew out of such juve- 
nilities. I came to-day to apologise to you. I have often 
regretted that we should have parted so unamiably when 
you went away. I am only anxious to be friends with 
you. ... It is not easy for me to say this. I am a 
lonely man. I am deeply attached to my family. In- 
deed, there is nothing that I care for one-half so much. 
. . . What else is there to care for ? or to take a pride in ? 
My mother was right: she did her best to bind us to- 
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gether, and I often regret, as I know she did, that we 
ever left Scotland. But there it is. Thrigsby proved too 
strong for us, and I can only tell you that my fortune, 
such as it is, will bring me no happiness unless it is of 
some use to the family." 

The effect of this magnanimous utterance was not that 
which Tom expected. The novelty of it cast a spell upon 
his hearers so that they could feel neither admiration nor 
gratitude, but sat gazing up at him unable to realise that 
he had finished, and only eager for him to continue, to 
relieve them of their embarrassment. At last Jamie 
caught sight of Catherine's uplifted face, with her mouth 
open and her eyes stupidly staring, and to break the fool- 
ishness of the situation he cried: 

"Good God !" 

"Eh?" said Tom. 

"I beg your pardon, Tom/' said Jamie. "I was think- 
ing of Catherine and trying to imagine what she will be 
like ten years hence." 

Tom at last began to feel that his words had been en- 
tirely inappropriate and that a great change had been 
wrought in his brother. He was uncomfortably aware 
of having made a fool of himself and was at once angry 
with Agnes. She ought to have told him. He looked 
uneasily to right and left of him. . . . Jamie and Cathe- 
rine were smiling happily at one another, like lovers. 
They made Tom feel immeasurably old, and turning 
quickly he caught sight of his own grey face in the mir- 
ror above the mantelpiece. 

"I have apologised, Jamie," he said in a small voice. 

"Pooh !" said Jamie, "I had forgotten that an apology 
was necessary." 

"I thought it was so," muttered Tom drily. 
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Jamie was sorry for him, and to put him at his ease, 
held out his hand. Tom took it and said: 

"I hear the wildest and most contrary accounts of the 
dinner the other night. I should be glad to have your 
version." 

("So that's it," thought Jamie.) 

"Oh ! Do leave Jamie alone," cried Catherine. "You 
treat him as though he were a child. It wasn't his fault 
if some one else made a fool of himself." 

"I'm not so sure about that," said Jamie. "I said what 
I felt and it upset some of them." 

"There is quite a scandal about it, and I was afraid 
you had harmed yourself." 

"Harmed?" said Catherine, for the first time becom- 
ing alive to that aspect of the matter. 

"It always harms a man to be talked about, unless he 
happens to be an — an eccentric like Hubert. As a man 
of the world I want to point out that the time for that 
kind of thing is past." 

Tom sat down again heavily and pressed his fingers 
together. He was beginning to feel reassured, and was 
groping his way back to command of the situation. 

"Yes," he said, "there is no room now for eccentricity. 
The fat years are over and the lean are upon us. The 
days when masters were masters and men were men are 
gone. At least that is my opinion, and it is impossible 
now for a man of any position to be eccentric without 
being suspected of vulgarity. Business will soon be im- 
possible for a gentleman, simply because a gentleman 
cannot stoop to the tricks and expedients which are com- 
monly found necessary. It is all a part of the same de- 
plorable phenomenon— -what Liberalism and that man 
Gladstone have led us to. It means the ruin of the coun- 
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try, and that is why I heartily approve of John's way of 
saving the family." 

"But what has all this to do with me and the dinner?" 
asked Jamie. 

"My dear Jamie," replied Tom, "what you have al- 
ways suffered from is lack of purpose and the conse- 
quence has been a waste of your gifts — for which no 
one has a greater admiration than I. And this should 
give you one. The only way now for a family like ours 
to avoid being overshadowed is through education. 
Think what you might have been if you had been to 
Edinburgh ! You would have been a professor by now." 

Jamie smiled and shook his head. Catherine knit her 
brows, trying in vain to follow Tom's argument. 

"You see my point?" said he. 

"I think you labour it," replied Jamie, "for I feel sure 
the best will always come to the top." 

"You can't say that with such men as Gladstone in 
power." 

"Lord!" chuckled Jamie, "hasn't he just done what 
John proposes? But then politics are not the top. It 
takes years before it is possible to see what men in any 
period did really come to the top." 

"Now you are at your crotchets again," said Tom, 
flinging up his hands good-humouredly, and deciding that 
this brother of his was after all no worse than a fool. 
No. I wasn't thinking of the poets," said Jamie, 
and indeed I would find it hard to say what I was think- 
ing of — just a queer striving in me that made your Glad- 
stones and your politics and your universities and all 
that seem very small beer. I think I can tell you what's 
wrong with me, Thomas." 

"I'd be glad to know, for we all have our theory about 
it." 
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"Then — I have no ambition." 

"Tut, man, you're compounded of nothing else." 

"Then, if that is not it, I just have a mist in my brain 
and my whole life is like the opening scene in Macbeth 
- — a blasted heath and prophetic visions." 

"Dod !" said Tom, quite excited, for him, "that's more 
like it, and Tibby's the witch to show you the corpses 
you have slain. Macbeth — Macbeth — Macbeth." 

Tom's voice was hollow and sepulchral, and Catherine 
sat up and stared with frightened eyes at the two gaunt 
Scotsmen who seemed suddenly to be abstracted into an 
atmosphere of their own. 

"Dod, Tommy," said Jamie. "I do believe we do 
really understand one another after all, and it's just a 
dream that we are here in Thrigsby with half a lifetime 
of money-grubbing behind us. D'you think she took all 
that into the grave with her?" 

This was too much for Catherine, who left them and 
ran upstairs to her children to seek comfort. . . . They 
were terrible, these* Lawries, with their way of suddenly 
sweeping aside all the pleasant actuality of life and leav- 
ing stark, quivering tragedy. It was sheer horror to 
her: and they seemed to rejoice in it, too: somehow to 
grow and loom so that they had more than a physical 
presence. . . . Her imagination was suddenly filled with 
the idea of witches and familiars, and she found relief 
in a torrent of weeping as she knelt by Robin's bedside 
and held him in her arms. 

"Oh ! I hate that Tom ! I hate him, I hate him !" she 
sobbed. 

Meanwhile the two brothers, oblivious of her depar- 
ture, sat together in a strange exaltation, both gazing into 
the fire to avoid looking at each other. 

"That's in my mind always," Jamie went on in a 
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strange crooning voice that came from very far away 
in the recesses of his being. "Mother stood between us 
all, protecting us from ourselves. I wonder if she 
knew ?" 

'Knew?" asked Tom, not quite following. 

'Yes. She must have known more than she ever let us 
know. She was a powerful woman, and she can't have 
been content with us just as we were. She must have 
been up to something strange with the inward parts of 
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Tom shook himself out of the spell that had descended 
upon them. 

"I don't understand you when you talk. I can't follow 
you," he said. "But I did understand you just now — 
for the first time in my life." 

His face twitched as he wrenched these words out of 
himself. 

"Aye," said Jamie. "She stood between us. That 
was why. Oh ! my God ! Shall I stand between my chil- 
dren and themselves? That's very horrible, Tom, hor- 
rible — horrible." 

Clearly he was in an agony, and Tom was at first sick- 
ened, then fascinated, and then began to exult in it. He 
began to taste the full flavour of the power that drew 
him to Jamie's house, to smell, as it were, the smell of 
his family than which in all the world he could find noth- 
ing more satisfying. And as he drank it in he became 
aware of his own strength and also of his brother's 
fatal weakness, his extraordinary fluidity which made 
him incapable of being shaped by the outer world, while 
at the same time he was a marvellous vessel for the spirit 
of all the Lawries dead and gone. 

It was to this spirit and not to his brother that Tom 
had come to abase himself. He had called it forth and 
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it had come at his bidding. He was triumphant, and he 
gave a cruel grin as he asked : 

"Where is Catherine ?" 

Jamie came quivering out of the almost trance into 
which he had been thrown, and he echoed: 

"Where is she?" 

He knew at once that something appalling had hap- 
pened, but his clairvoyance had passed and he began to 
lie to himself. 

"Did one of the children cry?" 

"I expect so," said Tom, "though I did not hear it. 
She would hear it. Trust a mother for that." 

Tom's eyes shone as he realised the full extent of the 
mastery he had gained. The ache and the shame of his 
own childlessness was gone, and he felt that he had the 
object of his worship, his family, in his keeping. 

Jamie drew the back of his hand over his face and 
sighed : 

"I feel very tired. It has been a strange evening. 
What have we talked about? . . . Gladstone." 

Suddenly he was filled with a sensation of slipping 
back at a terrible pace. All the delighted feelings of 
liberation that had gradually come into growth in his 
year of absence, and had flowered so beautifully in his 
home-coming, were slipping away, and he sank back and 
back until he was giddy. 

"I am terribly tired. It was good of you to come 
round, Tommy. I'll do my best to be sensible and to 
Temember that I am a householder and a father. It has 
been a strange evening." 

"You'll settle down, Jamie. You'll settle down." 

"I hope not," said Jamie with a flash of his humour. 
"I hate those words — Settle Down. But Catherine is so 
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young. How quietly she crept away ! I never noticed 
that she had gone." 

Tom hurried away then to avoid meeting Catherine; 
out in the air he felt immensely invigorated, and, trans- 
lating his strange experience into the terms of his ordi- 
nary thoughts, he told himself that he had done a good 
night's work and that his brother would be sensible. As 
he reached the corner of Roman Street he heard footsteps 
coming pat-pat-pat behind him, and he was filled with 
fear. It was Tibby, with a shawl over her head, run- 
ning after him. 

"You must leave them alone, Tom. You must leave 
them alone." 

"What the devil do you mean, Tibby? I mean to help 
them." 

"You must leave them alone, or there will be a curse 
on them and on you." 

Tom shook himself like a dog that has for a moment 
been thrown off its dignity by fear of a cat and said : 

"Pooh! my dear Tibby, this is Thrigsby in the nine- 
teenth century. Don't talk to me of curses." 

"Women don't weep for nothing," replied Tibby, "and 
there's no wickeder thing in the world than a man who 
has never touched the heart of a woman." 

"Look you here, Tibby Macphail," said Tom, leaning 
heavily on his stick and peering into her face. "I warned 
you that if harm came to them it would be your doing." 

"Harm has come to them, Thomas Lawrie," said 
Tibby, "and the doing is yours." 

With that she left him and he trudged through the 
streets, still elated and exalted, stricken a little with a 
nameless fear, but content to have broken out of the 
ashen indifference in which, of late years, he had lived. 
That was the great thing, to feel life in his nerves again, 
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and the blood in his veins and to be once more the master- 
ful man he had always thought himself. ... It was 
thrilling and amusing to slip back into his ordinary su- 
perficial consciousness of the streets as he walked through 
them, of the train and the people in the carriage and the 
wheels as they chattered, chattered over the rails ; of the 
dark road up the hillside at Cheadley Edge up which he 
strode until he came to the white gate of his villa: and 
there, as he entered it, he was suddenly filled with a blind 
rage against the woman with whom he lived, the woman 
with whom he could communicate neither with word, 
look, nor touch : Agnes of the Lake, who had stood with 
Jamie in the evening light, and had been touched by his 
magic. 



CHAPTER VI 



hepworth's 



THE gossips of Thrigsby very soon had something 
else to talk about and the scandal of the dinner died 
down. Erasmus Gibbs, who was much too good-natured 
to bear a grudge against any man whom he had injured, 
apologised in public to Benson and the scene was soon 
lost in the convivialities of the Arts Club. Jamie's speech 
had occasioned some solid talk as well as scandal, and it 
was generally agreed that he was a notable person, 
though an odd one. However, he was sufficiently fa- 
mous to make many different kinds of men glad to claim 
his acquaintance and he had the happiness of finding his 
old shyness broken down. 

Without having any definite plans or intentions, he 
fell into the habit of going to "Town" every day, lunch- 
ing at the clubs, putting in an hour or two at one of 
the newspaper offices, and going the rounds of the men 
whom he found most interesting. He found a number of 
characters who made him ashamed of his old habit of re- 
ducing the Thrigsbeians satirically to type, and he dis- 
covered in time that many of them had passions for 
bowls, or church- or chapel-going, or horse-racing or 
music, or even for business, as strong as his own for let- 
ters. And there were not a few literary enthusiasts, like 
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Gibbs, who were drawn irresistibly to Hepworth's, 
where, in the back room, there were books, papers, drinks 
and tobacco for the votaries. 

In a short time Jamie came to be the head and centre 
of this group, and here he blossomed out into a fullness 
of happiness such as he had never known. Time ceased 
in the wonderful hours of talk and reading aloud and 
fierce argument, and there were splendid days when one 
or other of the group caught a Londoner who could tell 
them yarns of Fleet Street and the Garrick Club, of the 
great ones whose light made the sun go pale, and the 
young men coming up the road. And there would be 
news of Thrigsbeiahs who had gone South, like Henry 
Acomb and Selina Leslie, who now had all London at 
their feet. 

It was the opinion of the group that in all London 
there could be no one to touch James Lawrie for smelling 
out the real thing, or for reading aloud, or for declaiming 
poetry, or for knocking off a whimsical, penetrating criti- 
cism, or for penning satirical verses, or— damn it all — 
real poetry, for that matter. 

But he would smile and say : 

"No. Fm too old for plunging now. Too old for the 
metropolis. I should have no illusion, no ambition with 
which to wear down opposition and indifference. Henry 
Acomb used to say he'd have the Prince Consort on his 
knees before him, and, by Jove, I believe he succeeded. ,, 

Here in Hepworth's he could be completely himself 
and commanded respect and affection, though at the least 
sign of open admiration he would withdraw into a devas- 
tating silence, which was so terrible that even Erasmus 
Gibbs learned to avoid it. This was hard on Erasmus, 
whose chief pleasure lay in admiration for others; and 
he suffered terribly before he learned at last that Jamie 
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was not to be drawn out into the open and could not be 
turned into a popular figure. 

"I can't make you out," said Erasmus. "One would 
think you didn't want to make money." 

I don't," said Jamie sardonically. 

'But don't you want to give the public the benefit of 
your brains?" 

"The public? What is the public? My brains, such 
as they are, are there for anybody who wants them." 

'But they need to be told." 

If so, they don't really want them." 

c Ah! but if you'd only write a book or a play, some- 
thing I could shout about." 

"Why should you shout about me when there's Shake- 
speare and Spenser and Ben Jonson ?" 

"You're new." 

"So are they. Always new. What I write is stale in 
a week. Why should you want to cry stinking fish?" 

"Oh ! You're so 'ellish modest." 

At the end of such conversations poor Erasmus would 
be almost in tears, and to hide his mortification he would 
climb up to the top of the ladder in the back room and 
take out volume after volume from among the eigh- 
teenth-century books that were the special pride of Hep- 
worth's. 

Here again Jamie's influence was felt. He had main- 
tained once in a perverse mood that English literature 
had perished with the advent of Queen Victoria. 

"Virginity was set up as an ideal then," he said, "and 
they expected books to be born miraculously. They have 
all been still-born, or monsters, ever since." 

The idea was hardly serious at first, but it pursued him 
and gradually possessed his mind and through him domi- 
nated his coterie. 
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"There won't be any literature," he said, "until we are 
through this industrial business. There are no authors : 
there are only journalists. It takes a very great genius 
to be honest as this world goes, but without being a ge- 
nius I will do my best to be honest." 

He loved the dingy little back room from which he 
could look out into the big shop lined from floor to ceil- 
ing with books classified according to subject : new books 
on one side, second-hand on the other, with the very 
newest on a table in the middle. And he was very grate- 
ful to this place, for it was a refuge, and also the hours 
of critical talk he had enjoyed in it had helped him to 
place himself, to measure himself with the giants, and 
to realise that his joy in them was so great as to make 
any ambition of his own just foolishness. When there 
were so many books that were so much more living than 
most of the men he knew it seemed to him impertinent to 
add to their number. Also, having measured himself, he 
recognised, with no hurt to his vanity, that when he at- 
tempted more than a short piece he was dull. He was 
too sensitive and dared not open his imagination to the 
grim horrors with which he was surrounded in Thrigsby. 

His energies were divided. His life at home occupied 
his active imagination, while such freedom as he knew 
he found in the room behind Hepworth's shop, whither 
he repaired every Wednesday and Friday evening to 
meet Erasmus Gibbs and his other cronies who came to 
shake off the cares of business and their domestic wor- 
ries. They declared that it was as good as a play to get 
Lawrie on the spot, and when he had a new set of satiri- 
cal verses for them they made it the occasion of a cere- 
mony. 

"He ought to lecture," cried Gibbs on one occasion. 
"He ought to lecture, like Charles Dickens. Half the 
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people of this town won't go to the theatre because they 
think it wicked, and they have nothing to take them out 
of their homes but what the churches and chapels can 
provide." 

Insensibly the group had shed the religious habits of 
the town and were agnostically disposed. 
'Lecture ?" said Jamie; "I?"" 
'Yes. You should give them readings." 
"Readings from what? Tom J ones ? or Humphry 
Clinker? They regard them as immoral, and besides, 
they would never go to a lecture unless it were blessed 
and made genteel by a Church. No, Erasmus, we will 
keep ourselves to ourselves. Thrigsby has begun to take 
itself seriously and you and I are recalcitrant." 
'But I cannot bear to think of the waste of you." 
'Utilitarianism!" said Jamie, with a smile at his 
friend's eagerness. "The value of a good talk can't be 
measured by Thrigsbeian standards, and, — what would 
you? — there is nothing better in life than a good talk. 
Thrigsby does not produce great men. Therefore we 
are doing the town a service in introducing Fielding, 
Swift, Smollett, Defoe, and the rest to this place of dark- 
ness. As to the poets, by talking about them we make 
them walk abroad through the unseemly streets, and 
though the men and women who hurry through them 
will not think, they are dogged and haunted by the 
noblest thoughts in the world. I am convinced that it 
is the only way of making these people see the horror of 
what they are doing and there is no other. It is no use 
scolding them. You give them music. Only the Ger- 
mans listen and pay for it. You give them plays. They 
will see nothing that is not guaranteed by London ap- 
proval. In short, they want what they have got ; which 
is security and gentility with a dash of religion. As a 
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German said: 'They talk of Christ but they mean cot- 
ton.' No, Gibbs, I am no good to them because I am 
a Scotsman and cannot be assimilated." 

On the subject of Thrigsby Jamie could hold forth 
by the hour, when he was in rthe mood, and he loved 
to draw comparisons between it and London, which he 
had come to know very well from Mary's letters, and 
he often maintained that Thrigsby was superior because 
it had no great men. It ignored such genius as it pos- 
sessed and did not ruin and debauch it with flattery. 

"In Thrigsby," he said, "we must all be dragged into 
the slime or rejected. That is the great thing that has 
begun to happen in the world, a vast tidal wave of hu- 
manity engulfing all the cities of men. We have car- 
ried civilisation out into the virgin places of the earth 
and they have rejected it, thrown it back on us. Oh! 
we're poor fools, poor fools, to bring about our own 
destruction. One piece of earth is as good as another, 
but we lose the sense of it." 

"That's what I say," murmured Gibbs, "but I say, 
when we're all making money, let the clever ones make 
most" 

To his dismay Jamie laughed out loud at him. There 
were times when he could not constrain himself as he 
realised how seriously his cronies took his speculations, 
which were to him just playtime whims, a relief from the 
ague of unhappiness which was racking his soul. 

One Friday afternoon as he sat talking in the back 
room, he saw through the door a well-known figure in 
the shop. 

"God bless my soul!" he cried. "If it isn't Henry 
Acomb." 

Henry Acomb it was, leaner, more romantic-looking 
than ever, with his hair grown long and a new and very 
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charming expression of distraction in his eyes. He had 
become very famous and bade fair to be London's lead- 
ing tragedian. 

" Ton my soul 1" he said, shaking Jamie's hand 
warmly. " 'Pon my soul ! Here's an old friend indeed, 
and I was beginning to think that the Thrigsby that I 
knew had vanished quite away." 

"It's the same old Thrigsby," said Jamie. "Dirtier 
than ever, and more than ever sure of its importance. It 
is growing at an amazing rate and promises to swallow 
up the entire country-side. But what brings you here ?" 

"Oh ! I am to lecture on Was Hamlet Mad?" 

"You must come and see my friends," said Jamie. 
"This is our favourite haunt. The last refuge of litera- 
ture in its flight from the moneyed barbarians." 

He took Acomb by the arm and led him into the back 
room and introduced him to Gibbs and Maclean, and to 
Bill Brewster, the editor of the Weekly News, who at 
once asked if he might have an interview. 

"Certainly ! certainly !" said Acomb, with the air of a 
Grand Monarch granting a boon. He sat on the prof- 
fered chair, and with his chin in his hand, said : 

"Was Hamlet mad?" 

"The title of his lecture," Jamie explained. 

"Lecture?" cried Gibbs. "You must let Lawrie write 
it for you. He knows more about Hamlet than any man 
in Thrigsby." 

"I can't make up my mind," said Acomb. "I have 
read a huge volume translated from the German, which 
was lent to me by a friend of mine." 

"Have you read the play?" asked Jamie. 

"No," replied Acomb, "but I have played the part. 
Was he mad? I never thought about it before." 

"He was under the stress of emotions too powerful, 
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too enchanting for him to analyse them," said Jamie. 
"You can call that madness if you like. My own opinion 
is, that Ophelia was with child by him, which made the 
murder all the more horrible and drove him on to a ven- 
geance which, as a philosopher, was repulsive to him. 
That's my theory. What do you make of it?" 

"Not much, not much," muttered Acomb. "Poor 
Ophelia." 

"A girl wouldn't commit suicide simply because she 
was jilted." Jamie went on, getting excited over his 
suggestion. "There was more in it than that. And she 
wasn't a snob, to worry over not being Queen or Princess 
Royal. No. Hamlet was not mad, but he was near 
enough to it to enjoy pretending to be so, to see what it 
was like." 

Acomb's histrionic interest was fired, and he rose to 
his feet and gave them the Rosecrantz and Gildenstern 
scene magnificently. All applauded, and he seized Jamie 
by the shoulders and shook him warmly, and said : 

" 'Pon me soul, you put me right there. I've always 
fluffed that scene. The idea of enjoying pretence !" 

"It's what we all do," chuckled Jamie. "Every man 
Jack of us, dodging from part to part, until we don't 
know what we really are. It is a grand game to watch." 

Gibbs was in ecstasies at having two celebrities in his 
hands, as it were. 

"I'll tell you what," he said. "Let Lawrie give the 
lecture, and you, sir, shall illustrate it. Take Hamlet 
scene by scene, and show all that you have been talking 
about. I don't understand it myself, but you were both 
so magnificent, so wonderful as you talked, that no audi- 
ence could resist you." 

"My friend is always wanting me to become a public 
show," explained Jamie. 
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"I often think you would have made a fine actor/' said 
Acomb, "and Selina thinks so too." 

Jamie shook his head and began to light his pipe. 

"No," he said, "I could never have made anything but 
what I am — just an oddity, a provincial Hamlet. But 
I'll come to your lecture, and I'll write you up. It is 
time you came to Thrigsby again. You must be famous 
enough now for the church-going people to go and see 
you — in Shakespeare." 

"That," said Acomb, "is why I consented to come and 
lecture. A lecture is so respectable. But that 'enjoying 
the pretence' kindles the whole play. It lifts Hamlet right 
outside the tragedy." 

"Aye," said Jamie, with a sudden overwhelming rush 
of feeling, "that's the tragedy." 

"Damn it all, man," cried Brewster, emerging from 
behind a pint pot of ale which had been brought in for 
him by the shop-boy, "why don't you let yourself go like 
that in your writing?" 

"Because," answered Jamie, "because that is a pre- 
tence which I don't always enjoy, as I have to make my 
living by it." 

Acomb was surprised to hear this, for he had always 
regarded Jamie as a gentleman of large means, and he 
shook his head dubiously over the history as it was told 
to him: the ruin of the famine, the visit to America, 
the subsequent declension into domesticity and Bohemian 
journalism. 

He combined with Gibbs in entreating Jamie to join 
forces with him in the lecture, but his arguments were 
of no avail. Jamie shook his head. 

"They know what they want and it is not what I 
want. I have gone back to literature. They are going 
forward to— destruction. Between me and Thrigsby it 
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is all settled. Their religion is in their factories and 
mine is in books, and men must do what they believe. 
Your religion is in the theatre, Henry, and you are 
one of the few happy men I know." 

Seeing that he was not to be persuaded, Gibbs and 
Brewster went away in disgust, and presently the two 
old friends left the shop and made their way through the 
Town Hall Square to the theatre in which Acomb had 
spent so many years of slavery. 

"The fact is," said Jamie, "I have married a wife and 
have small interest outside her and my family. It is not 
that I am content, Henry. Far from it ; I am fascinated, 
bound, almost sickened sometimes by the — no, I can't 
tell you, though. I am bursting to talk to some one 
about it. Nothing else is of the least importance to me, 
and I am a very different man to the one you knew, you 
and Selina, in the old days. Sometimes I think there is 
some infernal invisible power grinding us all down, forc- 
ing us, every one of us, to cower away in our private 
lives, rubbing our noses in the dirt, as we do with a 
kitten. I feel that very strongly as I walk through the 
streets and see the thousands and thousands of little 
houses, all with their little families huddled inside — rub- 
bing our noses in the dirt I call it, and we put up with it, 
we even like it and welcome it. My mother had a pre- 
scription for it — God : but we have none. We can only 
wriggle and flounder." 

"You should never have stayed here," said Acomb, 
at a loss how to take this strange outburst. 

"The place has got into my mind," retorted Jamie, "as 
the murder got into Hamlet's. It is bad to have a mind 
in England, as poor Shakespeare found." 

Acomb laughed: "I remember Selina saying she 
thanked God I didn't possess a mind." 
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"Aye," said Jamie. "You can enjoy your success, 
and it is a great comfort to me to think of you and Selina, 
happy in the thing you believe in." 

"But you're not unhappy, Quint?" 

"I like to hear you use the old name. Unhappy ? No. 
But the thing I believe in drags me burrowing under- 
ground, like a mole." 

"Or like the ghost in Hamlet?" 

"Yes. I sometimes think I am my father's ghost. 
Perhaps that is why my mother could never let me go. 
My mother died, you know, not long after I was mar- 
ried." 

They had reached the theatre, where Acomb was read- 
ily admitted, and had the manager, a greasy Jew, fawn- 
ing upon him. He asked after old friends, and, as a 
rehearsal was in progress, found not a few among the 
stage hands, in the orchestra and the wardrobe-room. 
Here they came on Fanny Shaw, who was busily sewing 
together the flounces of a dancing-skirt. She leaped to 
her feet and looked at Jamie, flung her arms round his 
neck and kissed him. 

"Ooh! I am glad. Ooh! I'm so glad. I thought you 
were never going to see me again." 

"I asked Tibby about you as soon as I got home, 
Fanny." 

"Tibby's cross with me for going back to the theatre, 
but I couldn't stop away. I tried all other kinds of work, 
but I couldn't stop away. I'm going to be a dancer — 
you don't mind, Jamie? We're getting ready for the 
pantomime and I'm going to dance with three other 
girls." 

Jamie found it hard to believe that this was the same 
child whom he had found in the bluebell wood, or the 
girl with whom he had passed through so terrible a 
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crisis, the starveling waif of the slums whose fate had 
roused in him so f utious and deep an anger at the iniqui- 
ties of the famine. She was almost beautiful, most 
fascinatingly rebellious, astonishing in the impression of 
strength she gave while still the bloom of irrepressible 
youth was upon her. She had the very build of a dancer, 
slim and frail in figure, supple and marvellously quick 
in her movements, every step a spring, every gesture 
rhythmical. And on top of all her graces her red hair 
stood out in a cloud. 

"Where's your philosophy now ?" quizzed Acomb, who 
was delighted with the girl, and recognised in her a 
creature of his own kind. 

"Shipwrecked," said Jamie with something like a 
groan, for he felt suddenly that he had been wasting 
years in talking dreary nonsense while in his heart he 
knew that only youth mattered, only the spirit that wells 
up so astonishingly, unexpectedly in the most dreary 
wastes of life as the sweetest songs will blossom in a 
poet's brain in his most barren agony. 

"I couldn't stop away from the stage," said Fanny, 
"because you loved it so and were always talking about 
it." 

At that Jamie was annoyed. It was wrong of her to 
do anything because he loved it. She lost in sponta- 
neity. . . . But a moment later he was glad, for he rec- 
ognised that his life and hers were bound together, that 
he was, whether he liked it or no, profoundly responsible 
for her. 

"You must be on your best behaviour for Mr. Acomb, 
for he is very important nowadays," said Jamie. 

"Not to her," said Acomb. "She remembers my play- 
ing the Demon King in pantomime, don't you, Fanny ?" 

"I remember when you came and saved us all," she 
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said, "when Jamie tried to run the theatre." And she 
laughed gaily at the memory. "They still talk about 
it and the night when he had to apologise on the stage. 
Ooh ! That was awful." 

"If you work hard at your dancing, perhaps I will 
take you to my theatre in London," said Acomb. 

Fanny turned instinctively to Jamie for permission. 
He was irritated by her dependence on him and made no 
reply. She made none either, but dropped a little curtsey, 
which, introducing a note of formality to the interview, 
ended it. 

Acomb drew Jamie away and Fanny turned to her 
work and began to sing. She was as happy as a lark 
because the old life had come again. 

That child will make her name," said Acomb. 

I found her in a wood," muttered Jamie, "in the days 
when I went soldiering. . . . I've been havering, Henry, 
I'm with you really. I believe in the theatre." 

"Then you're lost in Thrigsby." 

"Aye. I am that." 

Acomb had an appointment with some of the big-wigs 
of the town and went to keep it, while Jamie made his 
way to Hepworth's and there took down the tragedy of 
Hamlet, and sat for hours in the little dingy back room, 
surrounded by dusty tomes, reading the play in the light 
of his new theory. 






CHAPTER VII 



FANNY PAYS A CALL 



T IFE does not wait upon a man's theory, nor do other 
■*— ' people, least of all women, when they are bent 
upon becoming facts in his existence. Had our Jamie 
realised this he would have saved himself and many 
others a deal of trouble and his career might have re- 
mained the fantastic comedy for which he was so excel- 
lently fitted once he had shaken free of his youthful 
ambitions. Unfortunately a theory was to ruin the most 
precious and indeed the only possession of which he could 
take a jealous care. He had theories for everything: 
for his marriage, for his occupation, for his hobbies, for 
Thrigsby, for war, for peace, for the Royal Family, for 
religion — in fact, there was no human phenomenon but 
he could assign it to its place in his theoretical universe. 
That done, he could go on reading, smoking, talking, 
childishly content until some new fact was obtruded 
upon his consciousness and a new theory had to be found 
for it. At the same time he was very careful of his 
theoretical world and few knew of its existence : indeed, 
only two people fully realised it and they both detested 
and dreaded it. These two were Fanny Shaw and Tibby. 
Fanny had suffered agonies from Jamie's theorising 
when his formula for her had been destroyed by her 
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growing out of childhood and he, aghast at the collapse, 
had swung off into marriage, though again with a theory 
which made him blind to essential facts, as that the 
creature with whom he had joined his life was a woman. 
Because beauty came out of her it was difficult for him to 
perceive that it did not issue from a theory, and because 
he could find beauty elsewhere he was insensible of infi- 
delity in his worship of it. Perhaps it was because he 
was in all innocence so dangerous to himself that even 
a slip of a girl like Fanny could not keep away from 
him. 

Keep away she could not. There was no one like him 
in the world for her, and the mere sight of him re- 
leased her from the accesses of misery which were the 
price she paid for her abundant vitality. 

A few days after his return to the theatre she dressed 
herself up in her best and went to the back door of No. 
12 Roman Street to call on Tibby. She had to pass 
down an unsavoury entry, with high walls on either side, 
indented with rows of doorways. The ground was lit- 
tered with cabbage-stalks, brickbats, and cans, and 
though the street-fronts of the houses were well painted 
to maintain their gentility, the backs, facing on the slums, 
were corrupted by them, and no attempt was made to 
keep up appearances there; 

Fanny, as she tripped up this uninviting approach, 
thought of the time when she had unsuccessfully attempt- 
ed to be a domestic servant and had had to enter the house 
in which she worked by just such an approach as this, and 
she shuddered at the memory of such drudgery, and then 
was filled with gratitude to Jamie, contact with whom 
had made it for ever impossible. He had made her free, 
and she wanted to lay her freedom before him as an 
offering : only it seemed hopelessly wrong that he should 
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live between the gentility of Roman Street and the 
squalor of the slums. 

She counted the doors in the entry until she came to 
No. 12, on which the number was roughly painted, and 
above it was scratched a brief account of the successful 
amour of an anonymous couple. The door was bolted, 
and Fanny had to kick at it until Tibby came. She was 
so long in doing so that Fanny began to lose her temper. 
It was monstrous that she should be denied access to 
this house, to which she had been driven by an imperious 
impulse. 

At last Tibby came and opened the door with her 
wonted caution. 

"It's only me, Tibby,** said Fanny. 

"What brings you here?*' asked Tibby. 

"To pay my respects," replied Fanny. "It's a long 
while since I came/' 

"It is that," replied Tibby. "Come in and help me 
with the dinner, if you are not above it. We have had 
company to tea, and I'm behind." 

'Company? What company? Ladies?" 

'And gentlemen. We have fine English folk to the 
house these days." 

They went up to the kitchen, and there Fanny took off 
her hat and shook out her tangle of red hair, and Tibby, 
pleased against her will with the wild creature, gaped 
at her. 

"Anything to stare at?" asked Fanny with a grin, 
placing her hands on her hips and throwing back her 
head. 

"You're a sight for sore eyes," said Tibby, taking up 
a bowl and lining it with pastry. Fanny laughed and 
sat by the fire. 

"Who did the company come to see ? Him or her ?" 
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"Ask no questions and you'll be told no lies," replied 
Tibby. "They were just callers in the English fashion/' 

"You don't like it, Tibby? You'd like to keep him 
shut up in a narrow room with a thin slit of a window." 

"Haud your prattle." 

"He came to the theatre the other day." 

"Who?" 

"Him. With Mr. Acomb; and a wonderful handsome 
pair they were." 

Tibby laid down the knife with which she was trim- 
ming the pudding. Then she took it up, laid it down, and 
took it up again. 

That's bad," she said. "Bad !" 

f It isn't. I thought I was never going to see him 
again, and he came into the wardrobe-room and it was as 
though he had never been away." 

f Hush, child." 

'Does he like this new house? Is he happy? He 
seemed very happy when I saw him." 

"Och, child, he has more than you to think of now. 
He has his friends — good people, with no thought for 
the playhouse or such like taradiddles. We're not the 
household we were, and the new Mrs. Lawrie is not 
like the old. We've gone far since then. Why did 
you come, child?" 

"I wanted to pretend I was a little girl again, when it 
was the greatest thing in the world to come to your 
kitchen and to go home with presents for all of them, 
and I was always frightened lest old Mrs. Lawrie should 
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come in." 



Fanny had talked herself so vividly back into the past 
that she started and was filled with fear as the door 
creaked open and Catherine came in. Fanny stood up 
and eyed the new Mrs. Lawrie, took stock of her from 
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top to toe, swept in every detail in one swift impression, 
and stiffened with an instinctive hostility. 

"I don't think I care for your having friends in the 
kitchen at supper-time, Tibby," said Catherine with the 
voice of excessive sweetness which she used for disci- 
plinary purposes. "I came to say that we shall prob- 
ably be going out after supper and would like something 
warm put ready for us when we come in. Thank you." 

She turned to Fanny, and, perhaps regretting her 
frigidity, asked genially: 

"Are you in service near here, in Roman Street?" 

"No, ma'am," replied Fanny pertly, with a strong 
emphasis on the "ma'am" ; "I used to know Tibby and 
Mr. Lawrie when I was a little girl." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes. I'm a dancer now. I met Mr. Lawrie the 
other day at the theatre." 

Tibby knocked over a cullender in an attempt to drown 
the fatal word, but it*was too late. Catherine went very 
pink, looked Fanny up and down, and without a word 
swept out of the kitchen. 

"So she's Church," said Fanny, magnificently sweep- 
ing Catherine off into a category in which her individual- 
ity was lost. 

"She's a good woman and a good mistress," muttered 
Tibby gloomily, with the air of one composing an epi- 
taph. 

"/ think she's common," said Fanny with her airy 
frankness. "Ooh ! and I hate her voice !" 

"Be silent!" said Tibby, suddenly enraged. "If you 
talk like that I shall forbid you ever to come here 
again." 

"Oh! please, please, Tibby, do let me come. It's like 
home to come and see you, and I haven't any home. It. 
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was just her voice made me feel like that. I have funny 
feelings, you know, and I'm more afraid of her than I 
ever was of old Mrs. Lawrie. I would bob to her any 
day of my life, but I would never bob to her." 

"Be quiet !" said Tibby. "Be quiet !" And she amazed 
and horrified Fanny by suddenly sitting down by the 
table and burying her face in her hands. 

"Oh! Tibby, dear Tibby! Have I said something 
awful? I didn't mean it: only something about this 
house upset me. I was all right until the door opened, 
and then it came all over me that " 

"I'm weary," said Tibby, "dog-weary, and I feel that 
I'm getting to be an old woman, and you that are young 
should not come into our troubles." 

"There aren't many people who have suffered as I 
have done," said Fanny proudly. "You can see it in 
their faces, whether they have suffered or not. And it 
was through him." 

"You shouldn't have seen him again," said Tibby 
kindly. "I have prayed that you might never see him 
again . . . He was good to me when I was a girl, and I 
thought he was a wonderful man." 

Between them, the strong, ugly woman and the girl, 
there had sprung up an acute sympathy which swept 
away preoccupations and reserve, and left them exposed 
to each other so that they were at each other's mercy. 
The situation was well nigh intolerable, and such words 
as they could find were almost without meaning. Soon 
they were both in tears, clinging together and sobbing 
out their grief over something that neither could define, 
until at last Fanny could bear it no longer and shook free 
of it wifh a laugh, saying: 

'Well, I have had a good day, and I am glad to have 
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come back to you, Tibby, even if you are cross with 
me for coming." 

"It's not for myself that I am cross, child." 

"But you don't want me to see him." 

Tibby received this in silence and sat plucking at her 
apron, staring into space as though some vision were 
clearly before her. And then she did a very strange 
thing. She took up her pudding knife and squeezed her 
apron up tight, and hacked through it, and let the knife 
fall. Then she sat still, rubbing her hands together. 

Fanny stood staring down at her, her eyes ablaze with 
excitement over this weird pantomime. It thrilled her 
as a great piece of acting would have done, but what 
was the meaning of it ? She was still under the spell of 
it when Jamie came in. 

Catherine had returned to him very haughty, and it 
had taken him some time to discover the cause of it, and 
when he heard that Fanny was in the kitchen he came 
at once to see her. 

"Well, young woman?" he said. "Here's high life 
below stairs, but Tibby's friends are the most interesting 
people who come to this house, aren't they, Tibby?" 

Tibby abruptly left the room. 

"She's getting very queer and crotchety," said Jamie, 
sitting down and making himself comfortable. "And I 
don't wonder, for she's the best stuff that ever came 
out of Scotland, and England is no place for that. She 
is a woman of the mountains and Fate condemns her 
to the streets — Fate and her own indomitable will. So 
you wanted to see Tibby, too?" 

"Yes," said Fanny in a low voice, "but it isn't the 
same. She frightened me." And she described the 
pantomime in which Tibby had indulged. 

Jamie took out his pipe and filled it. 
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"Yes," he said, "yes. Queer hands she has. Strong, 
long-fingered, very beautiful in their way. The first 
thing you see in Tibby, after her eyes. ... A dramatic 
personality." 

"I can't bear you to pick her to pieces." 

"I'll put her together again," said Jamie with a smile. 

"But you mustn't," protested Fanny. "Do you pick 
me to pieces ?" 

"You? Oh, no! But then you're not a dramatic 
personality. You are young and " 

Tibby came back : 

"You must go home now, Fanny." 

Fanny looked appealingly at Jamie, but he made no 
move to help her. It was Tibby's will that she should 
go, and go she must. She pinned her hat on and went 
out with an oddly vulgar little swagger. 

When she was gone Tibby faced her adored master : 

"You mustn't break that child again, Jamie." 

"Break !" said Jamie, rather at a loss, for he had been 
sensible only of the delight of Fanny's presence. 

"Oh! It is time for plain speaking," said Tibby. 
"She's in love with you — always was and always will 
be. It has grown with her from child to woman. . . . 
You're a dangerous man, James Lawrie, and a crufel 
one, though you don't know it. You've no vanity to 
protect you or others, and you've no love in you, until 
you have broken down all that binds you to others into 
the bare, bleak stones of the earth. Not in this house, 
nor in your mother's house, nor in any house where 
you dwell is there love, and yet you are — what you are." 

Jamie smoked at his pipe, his mind working furiously 
at this analysis of himself. 

"Aye," he said slowly, "that's very true about the 
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hare, bleak stones of the earth. But what will you, 
Tibby? I did not seek the child out." 

"You put the spell on her, as you cannot help putting 
it on anything that looks at you with bright eyes." 

"Has any harm come of it?" he asked, suddenly exas- 
perated, for he knew this to be true of himself, and for 
this reason he had always studiously avoided woman- 
kind. 

"Aye," said Tibby drily. "There's the harm you have 
not done to be reckoned with — you and your books, your 
bodes when you have bairns in your house. But I have 
said my say." 

"But what harm ?" asked Jamie, tickled and flattered 
at being considered — at his age, too ! — such a dangerous 
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Och!" cried Tibby. "Small Robin has more sense 
than you. You'd be none the wiser if I told you. And 
now I've the supper to get. What a world it would be, 
to be sure, if there were no men in it." 

"All kitchens and cabbages," chuckled Jamie. "And 
where would the women get their bairns ?" 

"We'd brood them into life the same as we do now," 
replied Tibby tartly. 

There thq conversation ended, and Jamie returned to 
Catherine scratching his head and wondering why he 
should be susceptible to so strong a feeling of declension, 
of descending to a lower air. 

It went much against the grain when he had to explain 
the whole history of Fanny and how she came to be his 
protegee. Also as he told the story it was illuminated by 
Tibby 's denunciation of himself, and he saw that it was 
in the main deserved. 

"I thought you had give up all thought of the theatre, 
Jamie," said Catherine, and, as a legacy from Fanny's 
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visit, he too became sensitive to the hardness of certain 
tones in her voice and winced. 

"So I had," he protested, "but I met my old friend, 
Henry Acomb. He is quite famous, you know, and is 
making the theatre respectable in London." 

"Whatever it may be in London," said Catherine, "it 
is certainly not respectable here. No one in Roman 
Street ever goes to the theatre." 

"But Acomb tells me that the big-wigs here are in- 
clined to take him up. He is to lecture on Hamlet. 
Was he mad?" 

"Does it matter?" 

"Not jnuch. Not particularly." 

"Tom was here yesterday, Jamie, and he pressed me 
to persuade you to go into that business he told us of. 
He says it is a wonderful opportunity, and you must do 
something." 

"Why? I am very happy as I am." 

"But I am not. People ask me what you are and I 
don't know what to tell them." 

"Tell them what I am — a gentlemanly loafer, ex-bank 
cashier, ex- journalist, ex-theatre manager, ex-everything. 
I'm doing very well as far as money goes." 

Catherine was not to be put off with banter. She 
meant to have it out with him. 

"It isn't only a question of money, and you know it. 
I don't like it, and you know that too. Perhaps that is 
why you do it. But I'm nobody — only your wife. Other 
wives, the women I know, have a position to keep up. 
But what is our position ? Nobody knows. I don't. I 
never know what you do from morning to night. Look 
at Agnes. She has her victoria and two servants." 

"Tibby won't have another. She could if she liked." 

"She would if you told her to." 
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"I'll suggest it if you like." 

"It isn't servants that I want. It is you to go and do 
something." 

"I pick my brains twice a week for any one who runs 
to read." 

'But you have no position on the paper." 

'No, because I don't care a hang for politics." 

"Then it isn't respectable." 

"My dear, good Kate. One would think you were 
ashamed of me." 

"So I am. I keep hearing stories of you and the nasty 
low theatre. . . ." 

Tibby came in to lay the supper and husband and wife 
were silent: with irritation surging in the two of them, 
neither understanding what was happening or why out 
of the friendliness in which they lived they should sud- 
denly have come to this crisis. Neither desired it, neither 
wished to pursue the matter any further, but when they 
were left alone at table with the supper between them 
Catherine could not contain herself and exclaimed : 

"Really, Jamie, for a man of your age to be content 
with a precarious living is " 

"Content is hardly the word," he said. "But I'm ready 
to listen to anything you may have to say, though there 
are not many men in Thrigsby who would allow their 
wives to interfere in their affairs." 

"Oh! I don't wish to interfere. I don't complain, 
Jamie. You couldn't be more kind to me, but I am dis- 
appointed. When you came back I did think — I did 
think you were going to make something of yourself. 
And I don't understand why everything has gone so 
wrong." 

She pushed her plate away from her and protested 
that she could eat no more. 
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"Wrong!" said Jamie. "Wrong? You have your 
house and your children and as much of me as you 
can stand." 

Catherine folded her hands together under her chin, 
and half-closed her eyes in a cat-like expression which he 
found particularly irritating. 

"You have no reason for thinking things are wrong," 
he continued, more to himself than to her, and striving 
desperately to find a note of humour which should dispel 
the cloud of mutual exasperation. "I don't agree with 
you about religion, but then there are many things as 
to which we shall not agree as long as we live. Dis- 
agreement doesn't matter. We can't think the same 
about everything." 

"Yes, but you don't . . ." 

"Don't what?" 

"I can't say. I don't know. Oh! I was a fool ever 
to come to this hateful house, and I ought to have 
waited until you came home and knew what you were 
like. I was so young when you married me and I did 
not know anything about men." 

Jamie smiled as he replied: 

"It isn't necessary for you to know anything about 
men to be a good wife to me." 

"That's what I want to be." 

"You are. So what are you worrying about?" 

He too had reached a condition in which food was dis- 
tasteful to him. He moved from the table to his chair 
by the fire, lit his pipe, and sat gazing up at "David 
Slaying Goliath." Catherine began to scribble on the 
tablecloth with a fork. 

"There are often days together/' she said, "when you 
don't seem to hear a word I say." 

"I think I do." 
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"But you don't. You sit shut up in yourself. You 
did it only to-night, and when I came and told you about 
that girl in the kitchen you heard me at last and sprang 
to your feet and rushed out of the room as though the 
whole of your future depended on it." 

"Perhaps it did," he said indolently and mischievously. 

"Oh! Jamie, you are too provoking. I won't be 
laughed at when I am trying to talk seriously." 

"I was laughing at myself, not at you. Shall I ring 
the bell for Tibby?" 

He rang, and Tibby came and cleared the table, while 
Catherine moved to her chair on the other side of the 
fireplace, rummaged in her workbox, and took cut a 
piece of embroidery upon which she was interminably 
engaged. 

When they were left together again, Jamie said : 

"I'm sorry you can't put it any clearer than that, and 
I am more sorry that you should seem to take it so 
seriously. I expect most married people are subject to 
these fits of blankness. ..." 

"I won't listen if you are going to talk about it like 
that," cried Catherine, stopping her ears. 

"How else should I talk about it ? We're not children 
to pretend — I don't know, perhaps we can't do any- 
thing else, perhaps nobody can, and in that case — any- 
how, Kate, one thing is certain, that we can't give it up— 
are you listening? I'm trying to see it from your point 
of view. Perhaps I haven't done that enough. I don't 
want to be selfish, but I can't change my nature, nor can 
you yours, and I think we both expected something dif- 
ferent of each other. Something has snapped. . . . 
There's nothing to carry us on. I don't think it is any- 
body's fault. It has just happened in our time. I think 
everybody feels it, even Tom, but nobody can make it 
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plain — an immense unhappiness in which we are doomed 
to live . . ." 

His voice was so dry and miserable that Catherine 
could endure it no longer. She came over to him and 
soothed and comforted him and was herself comforted. 



CHAPTER VIII 



FINDLAY MCKAY 



CATHERINE'S disappointment was not the less pro- 
found for being inarticulate, rather more. She was 
of a definite and precise nature, orderly, effective, but 
indolent, a very Thrigsbeian, expecting the machinery of 
life to carry her through it comfortably and serenely 
while she picked over the little pleasures of existence as 
a hen picks over ears of corn. On the whole good- 
natured, she abhorred a crisis and detested a scene, but 
she had a will of her own, and she wanted to stand well 
in the eyes of her neighbours, for whom she had a great 
and sincere respect, because they lived in Roman Street, 
and this respect varied according as the neighbours lived 
in the best or the lower end. No. 12 was in the lower, 
No. 29 in the best end. She had not known this when 
she moved into No. 12, and this was the beginning of her 
disappointment ; which was aggravated tly her discovery 
that she had pitched also on the wrong church, St. 
Chrysostom. The best people in Roman Street went to 
the Church of St. James the Less. 

In this matter of religion Jamie had compromised. 
He would go to Morning Prayer on condition that he 
could avoid the Litany, or to the composite of Matins and 
Holy Communion if he might slip out at the junction of 
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the two. Sermons he rather enjoyed because they in- 
furiated him, but he refused to take part in any service 
which committed him to an active participation in it 

Catherine resented his attitude, not because it offended 
her belief, but because it made him conspicuous, and 
she no more wanted him differentiated from other men 
than she wanted to be so from other women. Marriage 
was to her, as it was to most of the women of her time 
and quality, a machine in which her individuality should 
disappear, for she regarded herself as a lady, that is, a 
woman who did no work, except such remnants of house- 
wifery as were genteel, namely, cleaning the silver, mend- 
ing linen (but not underlinen), and making puddings 
one Christmas-time to be eaten the next. 

How she arrived at this ideal she could not have ex- 
plained to any one. She must have sucked it in through 
the pores of her skin, for it was remote from her moth- 
er's ideals and practice, and detestable to those of her 
stepfather, the two beings in the world of whom she 
stood in awe, though Tibby came near to being a third, 
but perhaps only because Catherine stood in terror of 
Tibby's leaving her. Without Tibby, Catherine knew 
that the wheels of her household would not go round, and 
her household was to her another machine before which 
she was prostrate. 

She was that rare thing, a devout and perfect Thrigs- 
beian, ready to defend even the climate, even the dirt 
of the town. She had no reason to love it, or to take a 
pride in it, but it had captured her, and she was bound 
to it body and soul : not that she took any active interest 
in its doings or made any attempt to understand its 
workings, but the idea of the place took possession of 
her mind, possibly in her first despair at the elusiveness 
of her husband, possibly only because she clutched at the 
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first idea with which to support herself against the over- 
powering family into which she had married. 

She had very little idea of the tremendous effort of 
will she had had to put forth to assert herself against 
them, nor was she aware that in seizing upon the 
Thrigsby idea, the mechanical idea, she was attacking 
them in their weakest place, and their most vulnerable, 
precisely where they had failed and were most sorely 
conscious of failure. Deep within herself she knew it, 
but could never admit her antagonism to the Lawries, 
because of its implication of disloyalty to her husband. 
At the same time, this separation of her inward and 
her outward life afforded her a great and fierce joy, from 
which she suffered in terrible reactions into gloom. And 
it was this gloom that made the idea of Thrigsby so im- 
mensely satisfying to her. 4 

Because she cherished it so dearly she was deter- 
mined to make Jamie conform to it. If she could only 
do that, she would have him severed from the Lawries, 
from Tom, and from Mary, and from the memory of his 
mother, and then — then — she would be able to give him 
her love, the passion which she kept suppressed in her- 
self. . . . She had always been like that, postponing the 
affection she would give if only some miracle would 
happen. It had been the same with her stepfather, 
with her mother, with her sister, Belle, and when the 
miracle eventually happened, as on Jamie's home-coming, 
it was not the miracle she had expected and she rejected 
it. So much affection had been lavished on her for her 
beauty, and she wanted it to be given for other deeper 
reasons. And yet with Jamie she dared not expose her 
deeper nature lest he should light on her hostility to his 
faith and his traditions. 

However, having risked so much on a crisis brought 
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about through Fanny, she stuck to her purpose and made 
him confess that he had been to a certain degree in error 
in allowing himself to drift into a casual and precarious 
existence as an occasional and mostly anonymous con- 
tributor to the local Press. He was the more amenable 
as his encounter with Acomb had made him realise how 
strong and how perilous was his passion for the theatre, 
detestable though he found it in its then condition. Ac- 
cordingly he promised Catherine that he would see Tom 
and consider his proposition, with two provisos, that 
he should continue his visits to Hepworth's, and that 
he should indulge in occasional dramatic criticisms. The 
last was agreed to, subject to an undertaking that he 
should never go behind the scenes. 

Catherine treated his literary propensities exactly as 
though they were a form of vice, and on this basis they 
drew up the unwritten charter of their married life. 
Jamie agreed to it because he was filled for the moment 
with a sense of his responsibility towards his children, 
upon whom he now had a theory that all his hopes were 
fixed. 

In her elation Catherine attempted to assert her au- 
thority in the kitchen, and forbade Tibby to admit 
Fanny to the house. 

"And why?" asked Tibby with her most formidable 
expression, that in which her eyes became black with a 
concentrated fury that went oddly with an extraordinary 
benignant light that shone in her rugged countenance. 
"And why?" 

"Of course I don't pretend to choose your friends, 
Tibby, or to interfere in any way, but there are occa- 
sions when I must assert my authority. And a dancing- 
girl " 

"She was good enough for Mrs. Lawrie," 
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"She was only a child then." 

"She is a child now and always will be, and needs 
her friends and always will." 

"But a house where there are children!" 

"It's not children would take harm from a sinful 
woman. But I've no mind to talk of it You'd best 
leave the kitchen to me and keep yourself to your par- 
lour." 

"I won't have you speaking to me like that." 

"You will," said Tibby firmly, and she refused to say 
any more. 

Catherine stood for a moment or two with angry tears 
in her eyes, and then with a great show of dignity she 
swept away, furious with herself for having thrown 
away her delight in her triumph. 

To comfort herself she donned her finest bonnet and 
shawl and went out to pay a series of calls on a number 
of the best people in the best end of Roman Street, wind- 
ing up with Mrs. Trevannion at No. 33, whose husband 
was a master at the Grammar School and was profess- 
edly a great admirer of Jamie's. No. 33 was in the same 
row as No. 29, eight stucco houses of an elegant Gothic 
style, with pointed windows, gargoyles, and parapets. 

Catherine so admired the drawing-room and the hall 
that Mrs. Trevannion showed her all over the house, 
the gloom of which exactly suited the sullen rage aroused 
by her unfortunate encounter with Tibby. The house 
was large, dark, and roomy. Two rooms, staircase, pas- 
sage, kitchen, scullery, and dining-room formed the 
ground-floor, while upstairs there was an extra room 
above the hall: higher still were two vast attics. 

"They're wonderful houses," said Mrs. Lawrie. 

"So roomy," said Mrs. Trevannion, herself a comfort- 
able, roomy lady; "quite the roomiest in Roman Street." 
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"Room," murmured Mrs. Lawrie, "is just what we 
want, but I could never think of moving out of Roman 
Street. " 

"Yes. I'm very fond of Roman Street myself," quoth 
Mrs. Trevannion. "Such nice people, too, in it. Hardly 
any one whom one cannot call on." 

So they parted, charmed with each Qther. 

"What a good-natured person!" thought Mrs. Lawrie 
of Mrs. Trevannion. 

"Such a stately woman!" thought Mrs. Trevannion 
of Mrs. Lawrie. 

And Catherine went home consumed with a longing 
for No. 29. If only that old Mr. Joseph would die! In 
No. 29 she felt that she would have room. Tibby would 
be far away in the kitchen. The children could Be 
lodged in the attic, and Jamie could have the dining-room 
for the litter he would make everywhere with his papers, 
while she would have a splendid drawing-room full of 
knick-knacks and the vast magnificence of the front bed- 
room all for her very own, while Jamie had the little 
room over the hall for his dressing-room. The house 
was every bit as good as Tom's villa at Cheadley Edge, 
and Catherine thought how, when she made the move to 
the best end of Roman Street, she would also make the 
desired break with St. Chrysostom's and transfer her de- 
votions to St. James the Less, where she could have her 
own pew into which she would sail with her family, while 
all the congregation would stir and whisper in admira- 
tion : "A most admirable mother, a truly religious wom- 
an. What a grief it must be to her that Mr. Lawrie 
never stays for the Litany! But we all have our trou- 
bles, and he is very well spoken of, though peculiar. . . . 
Very well connected, and they live in Roman Street, with 
a wonderful old Scotch servant, quite of the old-fash*- 
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ioned kind. They are connected with some of the best 
people in Thrigsby and can't be expected to approve of 
the new-fangled ways. He is a very clever man, and 
writes, but it is easy to see that she is above that sort 
of thing." 

With such romancing as this Catherine could fill hours 
of silence, and as she wove stories of all the dwellers in 
Roman street, so she imagined the stories that they must 
be weaving about her, with the result that she made that 
thoroughfare quite peculiarly her own and was rooted in 
it, so much so that she became increasingly hostile to 
everything outside it. Economic necessity justified the 
existence of the offices to which the men of Roman Street 
were drawn every morning, but the existence of the rest 
of Thrigsby was to Catherine an insoluble problem, 
while, as for the country, that was simply a place of 
revolting discomfort which was inexplicable. . . . God 
made Roman Street and saw that it was good. He caused 
the Church of St. James the Less to be built in it, and 
that was universe enough for Catherine. The Church 
of St. Chrysostom was an afterthought by which she had 
been deluded. She would put that right and all would 
be well with her world. 

All this she concealed from her husband, from her 
children, even from herself. Outwardly she throve and 
was more fair to look upon as she matured, and it needed 
a very little kindness on her part to make Jamie wildly 
happy, innocent theorist as he was, and, in spite of her 
harmless romancing, she had a fund of common sense 
which upon occasion compelled the admiration even of 
Tibby. 

But, not to anticipate. — When she returned from her 
visit to Mrs. Trevannion's she found Tom closeted in 
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the dining-room with Jamie, their heads together over 
papers. 

"Business?" she said. 

Tom grunted and Jamie scratched his head. 

"How I do hate the damn figures !" he said. "An in- 
fernal waste of good ink and paper. Why can't people 
just allow, say, a third or a quarter of their turnover 
for bad debts and being cheated? That's the rough pro- 
portion of dishonesty to honesty — for people are sur- 
prisingly honest — and then there would not be so much 
time wasted on making money." 

"Tut, tut !" said Tom ; "money has to be accounted for 
or it slips away like smoke. The only man I ever knew 
who could never lose any money is John, but he's a 
wonder. If you threw him into the sea he would come 
up with a handful of pearls." 

Jamie roared with laughter. 

"Oh ! well," he said, "it beats me. But FU take your 
word for it that the business is sound. It would need 
to be that to stand my being let loose in it . . . Tom's 
going to be a kind of sleeping partner, my love. But it 
is I who will do the sleeping, now that you have me 
tied up and indentured. You will not be warned. I'm 
only fit to talk and to wind up the clock, like Mr. Shan- 
dy." 

"Oh, nonsense, Jamie!" said Catherine. "I was only 
talking to-day to Mrs. Trevannion and she was saying 
how everybody in Roman Street admires you." 

"As a business man ? Oh, come. They're not all fools 
in Roman Street. But there, it's done, and I shall go to 
my office every day like any other man in the street." 

"In a few years," said Tom, blotting the wonderfully 
neat statement he had draWn tip, "we shall see you retire 
like John and me." 
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"A few years will see wonders," returned Jamie sar- 
castically; "but frankly, if it were not for the children, 
wild horses could not have dragged me to this plunge into 
dirty water." 

He looked up at his wife with an affectionate, quizzical 
glance, for she had made him face the fact that the 
rate of increase of his family bade fair to exceed that 
of his income, and it was the commonest of all afflictions 
which had brought him to his senses. 

"Well, Catherine, ,, said Tom, "I can only say that I 
am heartily glad of this night's work and I wish all suc- 
cess to the firm of Findlay, McKay & Co." 

"I thank God it isn't in my own name," said Jamie. 
"I'll be McKay and you shall be Findlay, Tom." 

"No," replied Tom, "I shall be Co. It is a good sound 
connection and we ought to do well. It will be good 
news for John when he comes to stay with me next 
month. I will try to persuade him to put some money 
into the concern. We could have hit on nothing better 
to pull the family together." 

"Then John shall be Findlay." 

"I don't think John has a mind to be anything but 
John," said Tom with his sardonic grin, "and for Heav- 
en's sake, Jamie, go steady and go slow." 

"You won't get a head like mine to go fast with fig- 
ures," replied Jamie. "We must toast Findlay & McKay 
with cakes and wine." 

Catherine produced Madeira and seed-cake and Tibby 
was called in to partake in the ceremony of blessing the 
firm of Findlay & McKay, grey cloth merchants and 
shippers, under entirely new management. 

When asked what she thought of it she turned on Tom 
and told him this was what he ought to have done years 
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ago, and she looked so lugubrious that Jamie, to cheer 
her up, repeated his joke about his being McKay. 

"When I leave the house in the morning I shall become 
McKay and I shall put on James Lawrie with my slip- 
pers in the evening. So keep my slippers warm for me, 
Tibby." 

"It's no laughing matter, ,, said she. 

"Oh ! James must have his joke," Tom protested. He 
was very pleased with himself and with his brother's new 
amenability. "I don't think he could start out for him- 
self now, but this is an old firm that needs new blood 
and new methods." 

Tibby shrugged her shoulders and washed her hands 
of it. She hated Tom's habit of taking charge of the 
affairs of others, and what she wanted Was the triumph 
in one way or another of Jamie, who in her eyes was 
superior to all the world, and would be so in all circum- 
stances. Failure or success made no difference to her. 
It was not in such terms that the Lawriean principle 
could be asserted. All her longing was for Jamie to be 
as magnificent and complete in his way as his mother 
had been in hers, and the more the current of circum- 
stances ran against him the deeper plunged her faith. 

His present surrender was then deplorable in her eyes, 
and this was what she meant when she said it was no 
laughing matter. She no more took commerce seriously 
than Jamie did. 

Catherine was elated and saw herself moving to the 
coveted No. 29, being established in the highest Roman 
Street society and gradually drawing Jamie into the ac- 
tivity which had its centre in the Church of St. James 
the Less. She saw herself becoming the richest and 
most influential lady in Roman Street, and she would re- 
main established there uncontaminated by both the vulgar 
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rich and the common poor. In course of time she would 
make Jamie buy No. 29, and she would only vacate it 
when Robin became a partner in Findlay, McKay and 
took to himself a wife. 

She emerged from these dreams to find that Tibby had 
retired, leaving the two brothers lost in the silence which 
often overcame them in each other's presence. 

"Are you a Liberal or Conservative, Tom ?" she asked 
with the odd suddenness with which she was apt to break 
in upon a conversation. 

"In the present state of the parties, I don't know that 
I am either. I am a Free Trader. But what has that 
got to do with it?" 

"I was only thinking," replied Catherine. 

Jamie and Tom were both overcome with the sense 
that she was completely foreign to them, and possibly 
she felt it too, for she soon left them. 
'She is terribly English," said Jamie. 
'I have a great admiration for the English," rejoined 
Tom. "They never know when they are making fools 
of themselves, but they do not see so many opportunities 
of doing so as other more intelligent men." 

Jamie groaned and said : 

"All pudding and no treacle. I don't know how John 
is faring down there, but Thrigsby is as far South as I 
dare go. Fifty miles further and I think the top of my 
head would blow off." 

"You'll feel better when you have made a success in 
business, Jamie. If the English cannot respect brains 
they grovel to money." 
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CHAPTER IX 



NO. 29 



THE antiquity of Roman Street may have had some- 
thing to do with the power it had over the minds 
of those who lived in it. The majority of them had a 
habit of standing by the window in the twilight, before 
the lamps were lit, and gazing out into the street even 
after it was too dark to see anything, and the fascina- 
tion of this brooding contemplation cannot have sprung 
only from a superficial curiosity as to the doings of the 
neighbours, in which there was in truth very little vari- 
ety. It may have been due to a special kind of boredom 
sinking into the very fibres of those who gazed, to pro- 
duce a lethargy apt to the tittle-tattle of the evening when 
the workers came home, but that is rather disproved by 
the fact that Tibby succumbed to it, and she never yielded 
to boredom for one moment of her long life. 

It is best to look through her eyes and to imagine that 
she saw the life of the street as one ; Romans driving cat- 
tle down to the ford, Cromwell's Ironsides clattering up 
through the "village," and a red-coat recruiting party 
sweeping through to lure out heroes for the French wars : 
dainty ladies and dapper gentlemen in another "Cran- 
f ord," charity children in their red coats : sturdy manu- 
facturers from Thrigsby in their pink on their way to 
the hunt : and schoolboys yelling in the wake of the otter 
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hounds. It is impossible to tell what memories and what 
visions were to be aroused in those silent twilight con- 
templations, but it is probable that all the ghosts and all 
the memories driven out by the remorseless flood of 
bricks and mortar would take refuge in the ancient thor- 
oughfare. 

Catherine was quite right. People who dwelt in Ro- 
man Street are not as others are. Others in Thrigsby 
take a pride in their houses, but in Roman Street the 
inhabitants loved the street, entirely and absolutely for 
its own sake. 

How powerful was its mystery you may judge from 
the fact that old Mr. Joseph, who was a Jew, was among 
the most devout of the contemplatives. Every evening 
his shiny bald head was to be seen at the window as he 
stood motionless, peering out into the street, up the lane 
past the Doctor's great house, and down towards the 
"village." 

He was very excited when the new people came to No. 
12, and he was filled with admiration for the beautiful 
Mrs. Lawrie. He set his housekeeper, an old Jewess, to 
find out all about them. Accordingly old Rebecca at-' 
tempted to engage Tibby in conversation at the baker's, 
but Tibby did not hold with Jews and was more than 
usually frigid. But the baker's wife had all the gossip of 
the street, approved of Mrs. Lawrie, but hinted that Mr. 
Lawrie was queer, though a gentleman. 

With such meagre scraps old Mr. Joseph had to be 
content, but his excitement was not abated, and so great 
became his feeling of being implicated in the household 
of No. 12 that on the New Year's Eve after Jamie's re- 
turn to business he sent in an anonymous present of a 
raised pie and began to lay several plans for the advance- 
ment of Jamie's business in the town. He had his race's 
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understanding of money and could divert many streams 
ot it as he chose. Unfortunately these plans of his never 
matured, for within a month of his sending the raised 
pie he was dead, murdered by a foolish, frightened thief 
who out of braggadocio had set about his business armed 
with a revolver. 

No. 29 was at the end of the row of stucco houses 
at the corner where a little narrow street ran from a 
great waste of slums into the august dignity of Roman 
Street. From the slums the houses in the street were pro- 
tected by long back gardens, all neatly kept, with the 
exception of that at No. 29, which during the long oc- 
cupation of Mr. Joseph had become overgrown until it 
was a tangle of laurel, hawthorn, and elder. To this 
tangle the adventurous boys of the neighbourhood used 
to come to play such games as "Indians" and "Bush- 
rangers/' for which the small, trim public park hard by 
afforded but little opportunity. 

All the better for their purposes was this tangle, as the 
house was inhabited by a Jew of whom fearful tales 
were told. For instance, it was said that he murdered 
Christian children before the feast of the Passover be- 
cause he wanted their blood for his unleavened bread, 
and also in the great famine he had bought up the peo- 
ple's food and turned it into gold. The cellars at No. 
29 were said to be full of money-bags, and at certain 
times of the year there were children who would go 
nearly a mile out of their way to avoid passing the house. 
Stories about No. 29 would sweep through a slum like a 
hot, pestilential wind, disturbing the minds of children 
and women. 

Half a mile away from the house lived a young man 
named Albert Kiffey, in whose mind these stories had 
set up a perpetual rustle, without which he was wretched 
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and distraught. Poor, feeble creature, he could not earn 
an honest living, for no one had any patience with his 
slowness, and so he became a thief and a snapper-up of a 
living in the streets. He had played as a boy in the tangle 
at No. 29, and the Jew's house became an obsession 
with him. 

Even as a thief he was a failure and of more trouble 
to his gang than he was worth, except that he was such 
exciting fun as a story-teller. At home he was told that 
he was not earning his keep and must work in future 
on his own. 

This struck terror to his heart, for he had a dread 
of loneliness, and in his grief and shame he prowled 
about the Jew's house, and even hid himself in the tangle 
to try and persuade himself that he was a boy again and 
happy, but it was while he was in the tangle that the 
great idea came to him. None of the gang who had 
treated him so unjustly had ever committed a real bur- 
glary, and he would be the first being to enter this house 
that was full of money-bags, and was inhabited only by 
an old man and an old woman. They would never 
catch him, and he would have proved his courage by 
committing his first burglary in the house from which ^ 
came so many terrors. 

The idea grew slowly and with it Albert Kiffey's pride 
and exultation. It took him six months to collect the 
necessary paraphernalia — jemmy, lantern, mask, and re- 
volver — and then on the night when he had planned his 
raid he was so excited that he had a fit and was ill for 
a week. At last he was ready, and on a moonlight night 
— he had forgotten the moon — he watched the policeman 
roll round the corner into Roman Street, climbed over 
the wall and dropped into the tangle. On hands and 
knees he crept to the cellar window, one side of which 
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was of perforated zinc. This was easily removed, and 
he slipped down into the dank darkness of the cellars. 
. . . There were no money-bags, only a couple of sacks, 
scurrying rats, old buckets, and the remains of an old 
four-poster bed. Albert Kiffey shivered and was rather 
nonplussed, but, having brought himself so far, he could 
not go away without some object of value. 

He crept up the stone steps of the cellar and listened. 
In all the house there was no sound, none. 

The cellar door was locked but not bolted. It took 
him half an hour to prise it open. All this trouble 
made him impatient and determined. He was not going 
to break into this house for nothing. 

The dining-room and the drawing-room yielded noth- 
ing except a silver top which he wrenched off the ink- 
bottle. They must have taken the plate upstairs with 
them. Only an old man and his old woman. 

He found his way to the stairs and crept up them in 
his stockinged feet, with the woodwork creaking terribly 
at every step. He broke into a sweat and was filled with 
the disgusting fear that he has going to have another fit. 
He had to clutch at the bannisters to support himself, 
and was amazed to find himself at the top with the ban- 
nisters curving round on to the landing. He followed 
them and came suddenly into terrifying contact with a 
soft body and some one breathed on his face. Two 
voices screamed, but neither seemed to have anything 
to do with him. There was a shot, a wheezing groan, a 
thud, but none of these things seemed to have anything 
to do with him. His mind was filled with stories of the 
Jew's house and he really believed that the Jew would 
have his blood if he did not get away. Arms were round 
him, warm" flesh was pressed against him, hot breath was 
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upon his face, and a voice screamed in his ear : "Murder ! 
murder! murder! murder!" 

Albert Kiffey went cold to the very marrow of his 
bones, gave one frenzied heave, and lifted the heavy 
body that oppressed him and threw it away with a 
trick he had learned in shifting sacks of flour in a 
bakery. 

Silence fell. In one stride, so it seemed, he was 
down the stairs, along the passage, through the cellar 
into the tangle, where, as the night air restored his 
senses, he became aware of a sharp pain in his right 
hand and found that his finger had been bitten through 
to the bone. Like a child he broke into howl because 
he had been hurt, and from that he passed into a fit of 
sobbing, and when this was over he was so tired that 
he could not move. 

Dawn came and he scanned the back of No. 29 with 
a puzzled interest, more than half surprised to find him- 
self where he was. In his pocket he found the top of 
the inkstand and it needed an effort of memory to ac- 
count for his having it. . . .There were other things 
that he refused to remember, but by the time the sun 
was fully up they became so insistent that he could no 
longer stay where he was. 

He buried his equipment and kept only the top of the 
inkstand as a trophy to show to the gang. This done, and 
the earth trampled down, he climbed up to the wall to 
find a policeman waiting for him on the other side. He 
had never seen so many policemen. The narrow street 
seemed to be full of them, and with a hysterical sob of 
relief he slipped down into the arms of the big, healthy 
man waiting to arrest him. 

A huge crowd had gathered, and now thinned away 
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as the murderer was caught, though the majority fol- 
lowed to the police-station. 

Among those who slipped away was James Lawrie, 
who had stopped on his way to his office. When he 
inquired the reason for the crowd outside No. 29 he 
was told : 

" 'Orrible murder. The old Jew found shot in a pool 
of blood and the old woman *e lived with with 'er 
neck broken." 

Jamie waited to see the murderer, and the sight of the 
thin, whey-faced little creature filled him with a surging 
pity. The question "Why?" leaped to his mind, and 
absorbed it to the exclusion of all else. He turned 
mechanically home, having forgotten all about his day's 
work, let himself in, sat by the fire, put on his slip- 
pers, and began to smoke. 

Catherine had stayed in bed, and she found him there 
when she came down at eleven. 

"I thought I heard you go out, Jamie?" 

"Yes. I did go. But old Mr. Joseph at No. 29 is 
dead." 

"Dead?" 

"Yes. He and his housekeeper were found murdered 
this morning. They caught the fellow who did it, a poor 
little undersized rat." 

"How terrible! What an awful thing to happen in 
Roman Street !" 

"I thought the slums would break into it sooner or 
later." 

"How strange you are, Jamie !" 

"Did you know it was old Joseph sent you the raised 
pie?" 

"No. What impertinence!" 

"I met a friend of his the other day. The old man took 
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quite a fatherly interest in us. I think that is why it 
has given me such a shock . . . That poor little wretch 
must have been nearly mad with fear. I don't believe 
he could have done it otherwise. People can't kill in 
cold blood." 

"I suppose he will be hanged.'' 

"I suppose so. That's cold-blooded, if you like." 

"Aren't you going to town to-day?" 

"Oh yes! I'll go. I just forgot about it and came 
home mechanically." 



It may seem incredible, but Catherine's first thought 
was that No. 29 was vacant at last. It is true she was 
far gone with child, and her desire for this house was 
changed into one of those irresistible cravings which 
sometimes accompany pregnancy, and even so violent an 
event as this could not shake it. She especially wanted 
the vast front bedroom, with the adjoining dressing- 
room for Jamie, and she wanted that wonderfully remote 
kitchen for Tibby. 

In the afternoon she went out to inspect the outside 
of the house. Oh! it was a wonderful house, with its 
double gates and wide asphalted path up to the great 
roomy porch, that reminded her of the entrance to a 
church ! 

There were knots of people standing outside, both in 
Roman Street and its tributary ; and she persuaded her- 
self that some of them were already wanting the house. 
She was not at all well, and this dreadful idea strained 
her so that she had to retire to bed as soon as she got 
home. 

When Jamie returned home she made him sit with 
her, never touched on her feal thoughts, but discussed 
family matters — Tom and Agnes, Belle's drunken hus- 
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band, Mary in London, and their own prospects in 
Thrigsby. 

"We shall have to think of Robin's going to school 
soon/' she said. 

"Oh, time enough for that ! I can teach him to read, 
and the little beggar is so cute that I don't want to 
excite his brain too soon." 

"I want him to grow into a good man, Jamie." 

But Jamie's thoughts were away in the stucco house, 
pursuing Albert Kiffey up the stairs to the landing, 
where he had taken the life of two fellow-creatures. 

"I should like Phoebe to marry a doctor," said Cath- 
erine; "it would be so useful for their children's ail- 
ments." 

"I don't suppose you'll have much to say in the mat- 
ter." 

"Indeed I shall. My children will never do anything 
without my consent." 

Jamie stared at her, and, remembering how much her 
mother had to do with their marriage, was forced to nip 
in the bud his attractive theory that mothers have very 
little to say in these matters. 

Then, recognising that this was one of those evenings 
when they could not find anything in common, he took 
up Pride and Prejudice and read aloud until his wife 
was asleep. 

Thereafter he returned to the problem of Albert Kif- 
fey, and his mind also was absorbed by the stucco house. 



CHAPTER X 



JOHN LAWRIE AND ALBERT KIFFEY 



JOHN and Tom were almost as regular in their cor- 
respondence as Jamie and Mary, and so the two sides 
of the family maintained their cohesion; but, unfortu- 
nately, neither side had the advantage of the other's 
opinion. 

John received the good news of Jamie's return to 
reputable commerce with every sign of satisfaction, and 
Maggie marked the occasion by illuminating a new text 
for Catherine: "Suffer little children to come unto Me" 
This was given the honour of an Oxford frame and 
packed among John's shirts when he set out to stay with 
his brother Tom. 

In those days the journey from the South of England 
to the North was an undertaking, and from John's re- 
treat on the coast many miles had to be traversed by 
coach, while the railway journey from London was te- 
dious and uncomfortable. To enable himself to survive 
it John wore two overcoats, two mufflers, a pair of capa- 
cious gloves, and a deer-stalker cap; and to soothe his 
mind he carried a copy of James Mill's works, for John's 
excursions into literature in his invalided leisure had 
made him in philosophy, as well as in practice, a Utili- 
tarian. 

121 
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Tom was at the new station to meet him. 

"Infernally cold," said John. "Ten degrees colder 
than in London." 

"And twenty degrees more intelligent." 

"No, no. Don't you sneer at London. They've clever 
heads there too, as you Northerners should have discov- 
ered by now. It isn't so easy to upset London as we 
used to think in our young days. Youth always thinks 
it is going to upset the world, but it aye has to give in." 

(John, who had been over half the earth, had retained 
far more of his Scots brogue than either of his brothers.) 

"Agnes will be glad to see you, John. She and I 
often talk of Sophia." 

"Ah!" sighed John with the expression proper to a 
widower. 

"How are the boys?" 

"Fine. They take to their learning like ducklings to 
water. They have a tutor now, who talks to them in 
French, German, Russian, Greek, and mathematics." 

"Mathematics? That's no language." 

"It's a universal language for those that have the key 
to it. Man, Tommy, with the money I shall leave them 
and the education they will have, my boys should provide 
some astonishment. I'm interested in a new school that 
is being founded to improve on the old Public Schools 
and to beat the aristocracy on their own ground. Edu- 
cation is the only road to politics, a liberal education. 
. . . And what's this about Jamie? Is he getting his 
nose down to it or is this only another Bell, Lawrie & 
Co.? And how is that young wife of his turning out?" 

"Very level-headed and sensible." 

"Is that so ? She may be the making of him, then. I 
used to think a deal of Jamie when I was a boy ? I ex- 
pected him to do wonders, but loss of education is too 
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strong for any man. I must talk to him about his own 
boys. I'd be willing to help if necessary." 

"They have their own ideas, maybe," said Tom. "At 
least I never found any of my own suggestions received 
with any enthusiasm." 

"Is that so? Now mark my words, Tom. The man 
that will not give his boys the best education possible is 
little short of a criminal. Education will soon be thrown 
open to the whole country, and are the sons of a man 
of standing to haye no better start in life than the sons 
of tradespeople, clerks, and workmen? If that is to be 
the case, then there is no more point in hard work, suc- 
cess, and all that." 

"I don't think you need be alarmed about general 
education," said Tom. "The working classes won't get 
enough of it to do them any good. I think you can 
trust privilege to dish honest work in this country to 
the end of time." 

The little local train in which they had journeyed to 
Cheadley Edge grunted and jolted its way into the sta- 
tion. Snow had been falling and lay thickly on the 
ground. 

"Brrr !" said John. "Colder and colder. I should 
have thought you'd be warmer in the town." 

"We like it out here," replied Tom. "Agnes likes 
her drives in the old Greig style." 

"Thank God, that's over," said John emphatically. 
"No more Greigs sleeping on their money-bags ! What 
fine folks we used to think them !" 

"Agnes still cherishes the illusion." Tom spoke a little 
bitterly, and John's melancholy face was overcast with 
gloom. 

"If only the fools hadn't neglected education," he 
grumbled. "They could have met the aristocrats on 
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their own ground and beaten them. Instead of that 
they went to sleep, and here we are a generation late 
in everything, with Liberals and Tories squabbling over 
the popular tit-bits." 

They reached Tom's villa to find Agnes awaiting them, 
very soft and gracious in her black silk with a flounced 
lace cap on her charming head. She had made tea. 

"You must be tired after your long journey, John." 

"Only cold— cold, thank you." 
Is your cough better?" 

Worse." He was furious with Agnes for being so 
deliberately a Greig, and he began to evolve a theory that 
the women were to blame for the failure of the indus- 
trial revolution. In a short while he had concentrated 
all the fury roused in him by this theory upon Agnes and 
made himself so disagreeable that presently she mur- 
mured excuses and slipped away. 

"Women and sport," he said, stretching out his leg 
and stroking the inside of his thigh. "Women and 
sport. That's what is wrong with the whole business. 
You can't expect anything decent from the English as 
long as they are ruled by these two passions. Utility! 
Their philosophers write about it, but what they care 
for is futility. What's more, they are putting their 
backs into it, and are driving straight for it. I wish 
I'd stayed in Australia." 

"Why didn't you?" 

"Oh! I believed in the Old Country then. I don't 



now." 



'Jamie said rather a good thing the other day. He 
said Thrigsby was as far south as he could stand. I 
expect that is what you are suffering from." 

"Possibly. The South is nothing but a pleasure ground 
i-^-women and sport, with politics thrown in as a social 
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picnic. It makes me angry to think of the people up 
here slaving away to pay for it all." 

"I sometimes think Jamie of the three of us may be 
right in his queer way." 

John slapped his hand on his knee. 

"No. I'm damned if he is. The man has no head 
for figures, and he just muddles along, running after 
anything that takes his fancy He takes no account of 
politics, has no respect for Parliament, and does not care 
a hang who it is run by, his own class or fools by in- 
heritance. . . . No. Don't you go throwing up the 
sponge, Tom, or 1*11 just cough myself into my grave, 
and leave you to look after my boys." 

Tom's eyes gleamed at the suggestion, but almost im- 
mediately his face became again his habitual mask. There 
was nothing in John to rouse him either to animosity 
or enthusiasm. 

"We'll go and see him to-morrow," said Tom, "and 
you shall judge for yourself. America changed him a 
good deal. He made a fool of himself when he came 
back. He can't be trusted to appear in public. He is 
so absurdly dramatic." 

"I heard of that. He's bad enough in private, always 
nosing his way into people's feelings. He used to make 
poor Sophia almost impossible to live with, and, I declare, 
she was more than half in love with him." 

Tom was shocked by this reflection upon the dead, and 
his equanimity was not restored when John straddled his 
legs and hummed and ha'd, and at last announced that 
he had decided to marry again. 

"It is all arranged," said John. "I want a mother for 
my boys. She is a widow. No children." 

His gloomy, sepulchral tone was more appropriate to 
the announcement of a funeral with "No Flowers," and 
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indeed Tom was seized by something like the uncon- 
trollable hilarity which often accompanies the discussion 
of a death. However, he mastered himself and said at 
last: 

"Indeed?" 

And he knew in his heart that this was why John 
had seemed so much a stranger to him. 

She's a countess," John went on with unctuous pride. 
Her first husband was some sort of fandangling for- 
eigner — de Schwartzenbach. She is very good-looking." 

He produced a miniature of a very handsome woman 
looking archly over her shoulder to show the lovely line 
of her neck. 

"She is a great friend of those friends of mine I told 
you about who are making such a rumpus about sanita- 
tion in London." 

"Humph!" grunted Tom. "Well, I wish you every 
happiness, and the same to the lady. Are you going to 
stay where you are or to live in London. I suppose 
a countess has money ?" 

Now among Tom's virtues was a hatred of snobbish- 
ness and he had smelt out the snob in his brother and 
despised him for his foolish pride in marrying a lady 
of title. From that he swung over to admiration for 
Jamie, who always went his own way unconcerned and 
unperturbed, almost entirely indifferent to external show. 
On the other hand, Tom had a very clear ideal of what 
a man should be, and John had moved even farther 
away from it than Jamie, who had never made any 
attempt to approach it. 

Tom's ideal of a man was this : one who was honest, 
just, virtuous, punctual, strong, and invariably dignified. 
Indeed, of all virtues Tom adored dignity the most and 
he would not have it cheapened in any way. This was 
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John's offence and Tom was unforgiving, but, as his 
brother was to stay with him for some days, he sup- 
pressed his feelings and suffered under the unending talk 
of the de Schwartzenbachs' castle in Bavaria, their park 
and forest, their peasants who were still practically feu- 
dal serfs, their connections with Embassies and the offi- 
cials of little German Courts. 

"So you don't object to pleasure grounds — in Ger- 
many," asked Tom acidly. 

"Oh! Certainly," answered John, taken aback for a 
moment. "But all that fades away into the background. 
My future wife is very enthusiastic about this sanitation 
work in London. She knows Florence Nightingale, you 
know." 

Tom began to realise what Jamie meant by the top 
of his head being blown off. This whiff of the at- 
mosphere of the South gave him an acute and very pow- 
erful sensation of mental distension, and he was fain 
to acknowledge that, though the North might be ugly, 
disfigured, and mechanical, it had at any rate managed 
to preserve more sanity than the South. 

The news could not be kept from Agnes, who was 
delighted by it and hoped, her dear nephews would be 
able to go to Germany to stay with the Countess's rela- 
tives, as there was no doubt that travelling broadened 
the mind. 

Agnes thought her brother-in-law much improved. 
"Not nearly so dictatorial and emphatic. I declare I 
was quite astonished when he got up and opened the 
door for me when I left the room. He agrees with me, 
Tom, that it is much better live out of Thrigsby. We 
must try to persuade Catherine to move out. I really 
cannot bear sometimes to think of them in that dismal 
house in that dreary street." 
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"I wouldn't call Roman Street dreary," shouted Tom 
from his dressing-room — (Agnes was in bed) — "the 
people in that part of Thrigsby are very proud of it." 

"I don't think I understand Thrigsby people." 

"No, my dear," said Tom coming into the room in 
nightgown and nightcap, a candle in his hand and a 
book under his arm. "I don't think you understand 
anybody. You are much too good." 

Tom made himself comfortable in bed, propped him- 
self up with his pillows and applied himself to his book, 
Southey's Life of Nelson. 

"It is wonderful how John gets on," murmured Agnes 
sleepily. 

"Nelson's vanity was something extraordinary," said 
Tom, "but I suppose he had something to be vain about 
M — m — m " 

"I suppose the times are gone for men like that," 
yawned Agnes, "but I think Jamie might have been a 
hero. . . ." 

As she dozed off she had a waking dream of Jamie as 
a dashing officer, like George Osborne at the Ball, and 
she was young again and he came and claimed her for 
the dance — she slipped into his arms and off they swam 
across the shining floor. . . . And she slept. Tom 
turned in his bed and, shading the candle with his hand, 
gazed grimly down at her untouched, innocent face. 

Then he turned away from her and lay in an aching 
misery, staring at the candle until his eyes were weary 
and he had to close them. The candle guttered out and 
darkness fell upon the room. . . . 

Next day Tom and John journeyed into Thrigsby, 
saw a few old friends, some of whom gave them satis- 
factory news of Jamie, whom they described as a sur- 
prisingly keen hand at a bargain and very popular on 
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'Change. . . . John insisted on visiting Murdoch's, 
where he had begun his career. The firm had been re- 
habilitated by affiliation with a great engineering house 
who had lately established a branch in Thrigsby. 

"It does me good to hear machinery again," said John 
enthusiastically. "I like the feeling of work being done. 
That's what Thrigsby gives you, the feeling of energy 
uncorrupted by indolence." 

"Aye," Tom agreed, "there's not much room for indo- 
lence if we're to keep pace with all the new machinery 
that is coming in." 

They went out of their way to pass through a dense 
manufacturing district and worked round to Roman 
Street across the bridge at the bottom. 

Tom had written to announce their coming, but Jamie 
was out and Catherine was lying down to rest before 
the ordeal of entertaining her two brothers-in-law. Tibby 
received them with scant courtesy because she was busy. 

Jamie meanwhile was at the Assize Courts, where he 
had been all day long and the day before, waiting for 
the trial of Albert Kiffey for the murder of Enoch 
Joseph and Rebecca Solomon. He had had to sit through 
a series of rapes, larcenies, woundings, assaults, and 
other indictable offences, and he was sickened by the 
mechanical precision with which the cases were handled : 
warder and prisoner in dock, prosecution, witnesses, 
cross-examination, defence if any, sentence : all done un- 
concernedly by rote as though the offenders were not 
human beings at all, but of another species, like cattle 
at a sale or sheep at a slaughter-house. ... At last 
Albert Kiffey appeared, whey-faced and dazed, with an 
immense warder on either side of him : a harmless, mis- 
erable mite he looked, and he obviously did not realise 
what he had done or what was happening to him. 
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The indictment was read and Albert Kiffey, asked if 
he had anything to say, bleated: 

"I done it, sir." 

The facts of the case were stated by counsel for the 
prosecution, police evidence was called, numbered exhib- 
its produced, including jemmy, lantern, revolver, cap of 
inkstand. Counsel for the defence pleaded briefly for 
mercy on the ground of youth, the judge, a rosy-faced, 
elderly gentleman, fumbled in his gown, laid a square of 
black cloth on his wig, and sentenced Albert Kiffey to 
be hanged by the neck until he was dead. 

The warders turned to the right, Albert Kiffey turned 
with them, and all three disappeared, and still it was 
clear that Albert Kiffey did not realise what he had done 
or what was happening to him. 

Jamie's bowels turned to water, and he sat riveted in 
his seat. The scene had been accepted as natural and 
normal by every one present; but to Jamie it was 
neither normal nor natural. His mind went racing back 
to the novels of Fielding, to Jonathan Wild, and to the 
opening scenes of Amelia, wherein a state of society 
was revealed in which the life of the people was of no 
account. An abyss seemed to open in front of him and 
from it came a great sickening stench, the smell of the 
depths of humanity. It overpowered him at first, but 
very soon he found that it had braced him, had set his 
pulses beating faster, and had given him an altogether 
novel feeling of being firmly planted on the earth and 
in sympathy with every living thing on it, and it was just 
this sympathy that was affronted by the machinery of 
the law, with its antiquated, though charming, ostenta- 
tions covering savage ideas of vengeance and punish- 
ment. 

It was a relief to him when he escaped from the courts 
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and found himself in the street among the busy people 
hurrying from their offices and workshops, entirely 
oblivious of the justice being dispensed in such a gen- 
tlemanly fashion only a few yards away. It was the 
gentlemanliness of the thing that made it seem so inap- 
propriate in Thrigsby, for the gentlemanly way and 
Thrigsby's way were different. The one was old, smooth, 
subtle, the other was new, raw, uncouth; but both were 
cruel. 

And in the moment of that perception James Lawrie 
became entirely reconciled to Thrigsby, for he knew 
that cruelty was a necessary condition of existence. But 
he knew that Thrigsby and the law, and the gentle- 
manly way supported by the law, were enemies, oppo- 
sites, the new and the old, the day and the night. And 
he was on the side of the day, of the new, of the young, 
that love should have its full time to give its seed unto 
life. 

He remembered then that his brothers were coming to 
see him, and he hurried home, hoping against hope that 
he might be able to share his new eagerness with them, 
but they wanted him to pass smoothly along the middle 
way, to serve neither the young nor the old, neither the 
day nor the night, but to live in a twilight, brooding 
contemplation like the dwellers in Roman Street, like the 
millions of the prosperous in England, standing shame- 
fully aside from the conflict between the law and the 
new order. 

As soon as he set eyes on John he knew that it would 
be impossible to talk to him. Catherine had been tell- 
ing her brother-in-law about the murder. 

"I've been to the trial," said Jamie. 

"Anything come out about the motive ?" asked John. 
'Robbery." 
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"But why should he kill the old woman ? She couldn't 
have done anything to him." 

"I expect he was frightened and she screamed and 
got on his nerves. I'm more puzzled about the old man, 
and I incline to think that was an accident." 

"Everybody is very upset about it in Roman Street," 
said Catherine. "Mrs. Trevannion called. Oh, Jamie! 
her brother Stephen is staying with her, and he does 
such delightful pastels. I gave him an order to do the 
children." 

"Your children certainly have the looks, Jamie," said 
John. "I hope mine may have the brains, for they are 
nothing to look at. Your Robin is a picture." 

"That's what Mrs. Trevannion said," remarked Cath- 
erine. "Her brother is very young and quite cheap. I 
hope you don't mind?" 

"Of course not!" answered Jamie, rather resenting 
the strong family atmosphere in the room, what with 
his brothers sitting on either side of the fireplace and 
his father and mother looking down at him from above 
it. "Well, John, and is the world using you as well 
as usual ?" 

"Rather better than usual," said Tom. "He is going 
to be married again." 

"I'm delighted to hear it. Who is it? Another 
Greig?" 

"No. A countess." 

"A what?" 

"Countess. De Schwartzenbach. That's the name, 
ain't it, John?" 

"Yes. She is going to change it for plain Lawrie." 

"Oh! You'll get knighted before you have done, 
John," observed Tom drily. 
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"People in the South have nothing better to do," said 
Jamie. 

'Til go for a knighthood when Jamie publishes a vol- 
ume of poems/' growled John by way of getting his 
own back. 

"Done !" cried Jamie. "And I'll dedicate them to the 
Countess. Any little Schwartzenbachs ?" 

"No. I don't become stepfather to the Count. In 
fact, I annihilate the aristocracy." 

r So far, so good. But what is your substitute ?" 

'Brains, educated brains." 

Not enough. You want tradition, manners, disin- 
terestedness. I mistrust your clever men. They want 
too much admiration," said Jamie. "You can't make the 
best of both worlds if, like your Liberals, you know 
nothing of either." 

"We didn't come here to talk politics," said John 
roughly, for he was nettled at having his cherished ideas 
so lightly brushed aside. 

"I suppose you came for a pleasant talk and to see 
that I'm not making a fool of myself," observed Jamie 
cheerfully. 

Both Tom and John looked down at their boots. 

"So far as I know I am not. McKay flourishes, and 
Findlay is satisfied. ... As for James Lawrie, I refer 
you to Mrs. James." 

Catherine blushed and smiled: 

"Oh! I'm satisfied." 

"Utter rout of the Lawries," chuckled Jamie. "No. 
I didn't mean that," he added, seeing his brothers upset 
by his flippancy. "I only meant that we have to take 
off our hats to Catherine, who is a better man than the 
lot of us. After all, she is Robin's mother, and I don't 
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pretend to be nearly so important as Robin. I don't 
know about you two." 

"Nonsense," said Tom, really angry; "what I can't 
stand about you, Jamie, is the way you knock the dig- 
nity out of everything. I have given up expecting you 
to behave like an ordinary sane human being* but when 
it is a question of family feeling I do expect, and I have 
a right to expect, that you should show some considera- 
tion for those who have more of it than you appear to 
have." 

"I came here," said John, almost equally outraged, 
"with a simple business proposition. I am sending my 
boys to a first-rate school, now being founded, and if 
you care to send Robin I will help with the expense in 
the event of your being unable to afford it. That is 
the proposition. You can take it or leave it." 

"I leave it," said Jamie. 

May I ask why?" asked John, utterly astonished. 
You may, but I shall not tell you, for you would 
never understand. I leave it." 

You realise that it is a question of the boy's future?" 
Quite." 

You don't want him to look up to my boys." 
Oh, John, you rotten little snob! If he grows up 
as I hope he may, he and his brothers, he will look up 
to nothing in human clothes, but will be able to face 
squarely and frankly the best in human nature when he 
finds it." 

"We'd better go," said John to Tom. 

"Certainly. There is nothing more to be done," said 
Tom to John. 

In silence Jamie conducted them to the door, and he 
was surprised when Tom lingered after John had gone 
down the pathway, and shook him warmly by the hand. 
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"Tom is a good old sort," said Jamie when he re- 
turned to Catherine. 

"I think John is the worst of all the Lawries," replied 
she. "And you are all hateful — when you are together." 



CHAPTER XI 



REMOVAL 



THERE were times when Jamie, like every other 
good man, had doubts of himself, and he was par- 
ticularly beset with them after this defeat of his broth- 
ers. It seemed so odd to him that he should have such 
a firm conviction that they were wrong and he was right 
when they had blossomed out, the one with a villa, the 
other with a countess, while he remained living in a 
mere house with a number, surrounded on all sides with 
the most appalling poverty. 

He dated his certainty from the irruption into his life 
of Albert Kiffey, who had become, through his death 
at the hands of the law, a vivid reality to him: more 
than that, a clue to the whole tangled puzzle of existence, 
which then almost ceased to be a personal question. 
When this happened Jamie became aware of a tremen- 
dous access of freedom. Albert Kiffey was so much 
more important than himself, so was Catherine, so was 
Tibby, so was Fanny; and, strangest of all, right and 
wrong mattered so very little. It was impossible to 
think of anything so terrible as the murder of the poor 
little Jew and Jewess in terms of morality. Out of evil, 
evil must come and the opposition of evil to it was 
simply a futile evasion. 

Jamie began to understand his horror of the American 
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Civil War and the desperate sense of futility with which 
he had returned from his voyage. The death of Albert 
Kiffey and the death of thousands of young Americans 
were in essense, in big and little, the same thing : namely, 
the invocation of right to do evil: the obscenely cold 
logical end of human existence as it was so far developed. 

Ideas twisted and writhed in Jamie's very Scots meta- 
physical mind and tortured him. To obtain relief from 
them he turned to tangible things and was surprised to 
find himself concentrating on the stucco house, No. 29. 
He had no notion that his wife's desire and will were also 
centred on it, and as soon as it was vacated and the boards 
were up he asked for the keys and went over the house. 

It smelled of Jews and the air in it was very stale, for, 
like most of the inhabitants of Roman Street, Mr. Jo- 
seph had kept his windows closed. There was a certain 
amount of litter left in the different rooms, and in one 
of the attics was an old mechanical organ which no 
one had thought it worth while to take away. Jamie 
wound it up and it played "The Blue Bells of Scotland" 
with the omission of a bar or two. Meanwhile Jamie 
looked out of the window down into the tangle and into 
the neat gardens of the neighbours, across the roofs of 
the slums to a church spire that pointed to the smoky 
sky, as though ironically to indicate that after all things 
were no better up there. . . . And the smell and the at- 
mosphere of the house were completely satisfying to 
Jamie's mood. It was exhilarating to feel so free amid 
so much oppression, whereas the idea of escape to a villa 
or a countess could make him almost cry with a sense 
of captivity. No : it was here in the grim squalor that 
the problem was being worked out. Men might try to 
scramble out of it on the various frail ladders of wealth 
and social position, politics or success, but they must all 
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fall back, they must all be dragged down to roll in the 
filth. . . . Jamie took out a scrap of paper and as the 
mechanical organ wheezed out its crazy notes he jotted 
down : 

They are slaves who fly from conflict, 
They are slaves who seek their worth 

In aught but strife for Freedom 
In rude contact with the earth. 

They are slaves who seek possession 

Of other than their souls, 
Their birthright and their treasure 

Which they sell to carry coals. 

They are free who seek no guerdon ; 

They are free in heart and mind 
Who will seek the spark of freedom 

In the basest of their kind. 

What right have lords and merchants 

To assume a dignity 
Above that of their fellows 

Though blind and deaf they be? 

They lose instead of gaining, 

They cut themselves adrift, 
And die for lack of living, 

Wealth's poisoned winding-shift. 

Ill sing no more of Freedom 

In pretty things and fair, 
But seek it rather captive 

Within a harlot's hair. 

She tumbles down her tresses 
To wipe the Master's feet, 
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And she's the last to tremble 
Before the Judgment Seat 

•My city is an harlot ; 

May I be there to see 
When she unbinds her tresses 

To serve divinity! 

The mechanical organ stopped and Jamie tore up his 
verses, threw them from one hand to the other and let 
them trickle down on to the floor. 

He spent a couple of hours in the house enjoying its 
empty desolation, and gradually its spirit possessed him 
and he felt that it was impossible to extricate himself 
from it. He had no desire to do so. It was a house of 
tragedy, of romance. It stood in the very heart of the 
melancholy triumphs of industrialism, against which it 
was futile to struggle, from which it was cowardly to 
attempt to escape. It stood near to the poisoned river 
and the blackened marshes and it was his will to sink 
deep, deep into this devastation until his soul was steeped 
in it and would be either liberated or destroyed. . . . 
So deep was his perception of the tragedy of it all that it 
made even love, even fatherhood, even poetry and the 
beauty to which he was so easily kindled seem by com- 
parison superficial. They were but as flowers growing 
thinly on the bleak hillside which no sun ever reached, 
while across it no wind stirred. 

He decided then and there that he would take the 
house, but he quaked at the thought of the difficulty he 
would have with Catherine over it. The very ugliness of 
the house bound him, for it made it so fit a retort to 
John's countess and the Schwartzenbach castle of which 
that Liberal hacj prated with such glee. 
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He was astonished, therefore, when he broache3 the 
project to find Catherine receiving it with open arms. 

"I have been over No. 29 to-day," he said, "and I 
think we could not do better than move into it as soon 
as possible." 

"Oh ! Jamie, I had been thinking the same thing, but I 
hardly dared mention it, because this house has always 
been a mistake. Neither of us really likes it and I know 
Tibby hates the kitchen." 

"The only doubt in my mind is as to whether Tibby 
could manage it single-handed." 

"She could have help." 

"It is a big, roomy house and the children are really 
enough for her." 

"I could help more with them. I would really, Jamie. 
It is quite time Tibby stopped treating me as one of 
the children." 

Jamie laughed. 

"She'll have to learn that with me first. . . . You see, 
Tibby regards us as her legacy from my mother, into 
whose shoes she has stepped." 

"It is the best end of Roman Street," said Catherine, 
"and the corner by the lane makes it so open and inter- 
esting." 

"You are not afraid of ghosts?" 

Catherine pretended to shudder. She had no fear of 
ghosts, for she did not believe in them. 

"They are quite the best houses I know," said she. 
"With gardens back and front, and it is a corner house, 
too. I have had my eye on it for quite a time, but I 
never thought you would be the first to mention it. You 
never seem to notice your surroundings, and I sometimes 
fancy it would be all one to you whether you lived in 
a slum or a palace." 
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"There are grand attics for the children where they 
can make as much row as ever they like. If you don't 
mind I'll go and tell Tibby about it. There is nothing 
you want?" 

Catherine was lying on a sofa in front of the fire in 
the drawing-room. 

"Only to tell you how happy I am." 

Jamie kissed her hand and she ran her hands through 
his hair. She was suddenly very sorry for herself, and 
had a swift, romantic vision of herself as an incurable 
invalid, tied for ever to her sofa, proud of the devotion 
of her famous husband, and full of pity for him to live 
in such constant self-sacrifice. It was so charming and 
satisfying a formula that she thought with an angry 
regret of her youth and robust health. 

"Very well, Mrs. Shandy," said Jamie, who called her 
so in affectionate moments, "No. 29, and I will go and 
reconcile Tibby to having to live in a house defiled by 
the Jews." 

He found Tibby in the kitchen giving supper to the 
iittle hunchback who brought the newspaper to the house 
in the morning. The boy was a protege of hers and 
among the most constant of her large troop of invalids 
and paupers. He was scared when he saw Jamie, whom 
he thought a very fine gentleman, and sat stock still with 
his spoon in his mouth and his eyes goggling. 

"Don't mind me, young sir," said Jamie, "I'm a 
friend of Tibby's too. I want to talk to her." 

The boy fidgeted for a moment or two, then seized 
his greasy cap and bolted. 

"Am I so terrifying then?" asked Jamie. 

"You're very grand," she said, "and too kind to be 
bearable. They're not used to kindness. What's on 
your mind now?" 
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'What do you say to a movc? ,, 
'It's a poor house, this." 

"What do you say to No. 29?" 

"The Jew's house?" Tibby was obviously startled and 
exclaimed. 

'It is a good, big house." 

'But there's a dark shadow on it. You'll get no good 
by going there." 

"Pooh! What harm can there be?" 

"I would like to see you make a new start right away." 

"In another part of Thrigsby?" 

"I would like it best if we went back to Scotland. 
I'm feared on the wickedness of England. That's what 
I would like best, for you're wasted here." 

"Tut ! I'm just beginning to find my feet, and to go 
my own way." 

"Does — does the mistress want that house?" 

"She does, though it was I spoke of it first." 

"That means you'll go there and there was no need 
to ask me." 

"But there was. I don't like to do anything without 
referring to you." 

"There's a shadow on the house and it is she who 
wants to creep into the shadow." 

"Oh! nonsense, Tibby. It's just a house with more 
rooms than there are for us here." 

"They're hungry things — houses." 

"Hungry?" 

One of Jamie's chief delights in Tibb/s company was 
her habit of coming out with strange words that hinted 
faintly at the ideas in the remote recesses of her brood- 
ing existence. He was often startled and alarmed by a 
strange power in her which seemed to place him out of 
his surroundings, away from his habitual being, and to 
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drag him down, down to a fierce, blistering heat of 
consciousness which he could hardly endure because it 
made such a mockery of all that he was, all that ordi- 
narily he could suppose himself to b£ living for. In 
Tibby's presence the air was for him always charged 
with a vibrant force and yet she seemed unconscious of 
it Had she been so she could not have endured her 
life as it was, drudging day 'by day, sitting in the eve- 
nings silently with her thoughts jolting to the tick-tack 
of the clock. Save for the children and her pensioners, 
as she called them, she had no outlet, and these seemed 
rather to be the material in which she worked than a 
channel for her affections. . . . Realizing this of her 
Jamie was brought face to face with his own choked con- 
dition which came from his failure to rouse in any one 
in the world a passion equal to his own. 

"I have promised that I will take the house," he said. 
It will be a calamity if it makes you miserable, Tibby." 
As you have promised, so must you do," she said, 
sitting by the fire and setting some pieces of orange peel 
to dry for kindlings. "But was it your own idea?" 

"It was." And he told her of his visit to the house. 
He tried further to explain his consuming interest in 
Albert Kiffey, but she could make nothing of that and 
brushed it aside. 

"It honours you, James Lawrie, that you cannot leave 
the poor folk, but you will never understand them as 
long as you live." 

"Why not?" he asked, rather nettled at her sweeping 
criticism. 

"Because ye look down on them and always will." 

"Oh. Come." 
Not in the sense of despising them, but you get 
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up on your high invisible tower and look down on them 
like a king." 

"That is rather hard when I thought I was converted 
and had become a reformed character/' 

"I'll tell you," she said solemnly, "you're before your 
time and too late." 

That's cryptic, but I'm obliged to you." 
r Oh, dods, you'll never do any good in this world 
until you can be angry— oh, go to your new house and 
come what may. We're in for it and it may as well 
be there as anywhere. . . . What like is the kitchen?" 

"Big and cheerful and cut off from the rest of the 
house with a swing door." 

"The mistress'U like that, and where will the bairns 
be?" 

"Over the kitchen and in the attic. It is a wonderful 
attic. I shall put all the lumber there for them to rum- 
mage through. . . . Oh, God! Tibby, I'm going to this 
house, because, I don't know why, it cuts me off from 
the rest of the world and gives me room. That's the 
truth." 

"Aye," said she, accepting it as such and giving a 
little shiver of delight to have it from him. "If it's your 
way out, Master, it's mine, but " 

"Where's your but ?" 

"There's more than you and me in the world." 

He left her on that and returned to his ov/n part of 
the house with a curious sense of dwindling rapidly to 
fit it. 

And when he was gone Tibby found relief in a gust 
of happy tears. 

Three weeks later Catherine and the children were 
transferred to Mrs. Trevannion's, whose brother seized 
the opportunity to execute his commission and produced 
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three charming pastel drawings of the little blue-eyed 
Lawries. Vans were drawn up outside No. 12 and a 
great litter of straw and matting was made, while all 
day long the neighbours stood at their windows studying 
and criticising the furniture that came out of the house. 
And in the evening* higher up the street, the neigh- 
bours again stood at their windows, studying and criti- 
cising the furniture as it went in to No. 29. 

"Fancy No. 29 being taken again so soon," said Mrs. 
Bentley at No. 26. "I declare it is quite indecent, and 
I don't know how that Mr. Lawrie will dare to show 
his face in church. I don't think much of their fur- 
niture." 

Mrs. Bentley was unduly condemnatory, for the furni- 
ture was good, if somewhat miscellaneous. It was mas- 
sive and consisted largely of the remains of old An- 
drew's household, and the finest piece of all was that 
huge four-poster in which Jamie had spent his first night 
in Thrigsby, and his first occupation in the new house 
was to see it erected in the vast bed-chamber, where at 
last it left some room for other pieces. 

He left the business of Findlay, McKay to itself and 
for two days he and Tibby worked with might and 
main to prepare the house for the coming of the chil- 
dren. He whistled and sang as he worked and, because 
Tibby was so silent, talked to himself and chanted scraps 
of poetry, and every now and then he was astounded 
at the words that fell from his lips. 

"It is no ordinary house this," he said. "There's a 
grandeur about it, and it might be the palace of a king : 
a Greek palace, the palace of OEdipus or Agamemnon. 
... It is like laying out the scenery for a play — The 
play's the thing.' By Jove, if it only were! If all the 
talent were not scared out of Thrigsby by that octopus 
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of a London ! I swear there would grow out of all this 
such tragedies as would mark a new epoch in history. 
. . . Och ! You're a fool, James Lawrie, to be hanker- 
ing after the old craze." 

But, indeed, no sooner did he set foot in No. 29 than 
his old longing for imaginative satisfaction surged up in 
him and would not be still, and while he was alone with 
Tibby his fancy ran riot and conceived the most mon- 
strous follies, and he pretended to himself that he had 
shut out all the world and was left alone with her and 
would so remain until he had plumbed to the very in- 
most secrets of her heart and had transformed her 
gaunt ugliness to a tragic beauty, the pity and terror 
which were the objects of his secret worship. 

So powerful was this influence that during those two 
days he was very little on this side idolatry and found 
it hard sufficiently to control himself, not to appear dazed 
and foolish when at night he went in to Mrs. Trevan- 
nion's to see Catherine. 

Is Tibby pleased with the kitchen ?" asked she. 

'Aye. Tibby' s pleased enough. She likes being sep- 
arate. She's a queer one is Tibby, and likes ring-fences 
to mark her off. She has always been like that. Partly, 
I think, because she is illegit " 

"Ssh!" said Catherine. "Mr. Crisp, Mrs. Trevan- 
nion's brother, has done such charming drawings of 
the children, and he admires you so much, Jamie, that 
he wants to do a head of you, without charging any- 
thing." 

Mr. Crisp was a shy, pale young man who now 
emerged from a dark corner of the room, where he had 
been writing letters, and stammered out his desire be- 
fore he returned to London to make a collection of 
remarkable Thrigsby men. 
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"You have such types here," he said; "I have been 
immensely struck with some of the men I have seen in 
the streets and at the Arts Club." 

'Ah! You have been there?" said Jamie. 

'Yes. Something one doesn't get in Lonaon. You 
see finer heads there, but so pleased with themselves, 
their success." 

"Not much success here," quoth Jamie; "church and 
business don't leave much room for art. . . . Yes. I'll 
sit for you and I'll take you along and introduce you 
to some of my friends in the town. Not much success 
about them either." 

"It's character I'm looking for," said the artist. "The 
indefinable quality that makes a portrait difficult" 

"Do painters feel like that too ?" said Jamie, warming 
up at once. "I thought they were easy-going fellows 
like the actors who can only do bad stuff, and are only 
at home in Shakespeare when they have made nonsense 
of his plays. Ever meet Henry Acomb? There's an 
instance of success for you. He loves the theatre, but 
he hates the drama." 

"I'll get you to talk about that when you sit for me, 
Mr. Lawrie." 

There was a note of homage in Mr. Crisp's voice 
that was so unfamiliar to Jamie and so welcome that he 
wanted to cry. 

"Oh! I'll sit for a dozen portraits if you like," he 
said gratefully, "for I feel we shall understand one an- 
other." 

"You mustn't encourage my husband too much, Mr. 
Crisp," said Catherine with a smile. "He will say the 
most dreadful things. And now I think I must go to 
bed, if you will help me upstairs, Jamie. Will my room 
be ready to-morrow?" 
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"You shall sleep there to-morrow, my dear," he said 
kindly. "Don't go, Mr. Crisp, before I come down 
again." 

Mr. Crisp waited. His sister and brother-in-law were 
out to dinner, and he was glad of the opportunity to 
see something of this queer fish of a Lawrie, with his 
grand air of an ambassador, his handsome face, and his 
extraordinary flashes of power breaking through shy- 
ness. 

Jamie left Catherine as soon as he had seen her to 
bed and came hurrying down to the exhilarating young 
man who had an eye for character. They drew up their 
chairs to the fire and Jamie turned on the young man 
and said: 

"You're the first Londoner I have met who would 
admit it. You smooth men out in London. You put 
men through the mangle and take the creases out of 
them. It is fatal. Without character England is noth- 
ing, just brag and beer, but it goes on all the time. Men 
are sucked up, wasted, spewed out. ... I suppose, as 
always, there are a few lonely souls here and there who 
escape, but it is a terrible thing this rush of brains to 
London. It is like a rush of blood to the head. The 
country will be apoplectic." 

"It's an interesting diagnosis, Mr. Lawrie, but how 
would you cure it?" 

"I can't cure it, young sir. I'm middle-aged and a 
family man, and born out of time, but what's wrong 
with this place is the rush to realise economic power 
politically. Cobden began it and Bright, but they'll be 
dished. The London men are too clever and know the 
ropes too well. They'll just take Thrigsby's wind to 
blow their own sails. . . . I've been in America, you 
know. That means bad times for us here. But bad 
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times and good would be all one, as they should be, if 
we could but remember that character's your only wealth. 
I don't mean good character : bad character's better than 
none at all, which is what we are coming to. That is 
what so excited me to hear you, a young man, speak 
about it." 

I was speaking from the artist's point of view." 

f What other is there, for seeing? — Speaking of char- 
acter, the house we are moving into is full of it. It 
has depths like a good stage-scene, an atmosphere in 
which ghosts might move or the great heroes of tragedy 
or the glorious fools of farce." 

"I should think you might get something written 
there, sir." 

"It is such a house," said Jamie, "as makes words of 
Shakespeare seem compion living speech, and when I tell 
you that you will understand how dumb and dull it makes 
the life seem of this newspaper-ridden world. . . . Good- 
night." 

He had heard the gate click and drew on again the 
shell of his shyness before Mr. and Mrs. Trevannion 
appeared. 

"Good-night," said Mr. Crisp; "I shall keep you to 
your promise, sir." 

That "sir" was balm to Jamie, so rarely was it that 
his thoughts and enthusiasms found appreciation and 
understanding. 

"I shall want no keeping," he said. "It is too great 
a happiness to meet a real artist." 

They bowed to each other and wore the air of con- 
spirators who had been tampering with forbidden things 
when Mr. and Mrs. Trevannion came in. 

"I had the pleasure of defending you to-night," said 
Trevannion. "That fellow Benson was of the party, and 
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he seemed to have his knife into you : said you were a 
born rebel and an aristocrat with no more sympathy 
with democracy than with a trussed fowl." 

'That's because I said English democracy reminded 
me of a trussed fowl, and I could hear the politicians 
sharpening their knives." 

"Ha! ha! That would touch Benson on the raw." 

"I'm afraid I meant it seriously," said Jamie. "The 
wretched bird has been well fed." 

"Oh, come, there's some good in the politicians. The 
Liberals at any rate mean reform." 

"I must be off," said Jamie. "I'm immensely obliged 
for your kindness, Mrs. Trevannion. It has made the 
business of moving half as light again." 

"Not at all," said the plump, kindly creature. "It 
has been such a joy to have the children, bless them. 
I do hope we are going to be neighbourly and not stand 
on ceremony like most of the good people in Roman 
Street. I'm sure I don't know why we all behave as 
though we were county families with twenty and thirty 
miles to make a call." 

"Tradition," replied Jamie. "Snobs through and 
through every one of us." 

"And do tell that wonderful Tibby of yours that our 
maids will always be delighted to see her. She would 
be so good for them." 

Jamie's face fell. He thought: 

"And for you too, ma'am." 

He was horrified at the idea of Tibby being asked in 
to "see the maids," but at once he corrected his own 
folly and recognised that this was how Tibby wished 
to be regarded. 

He returned to No. 29 for his last lonely night in it, 
and it was long before he went to bed. Tibby had made 
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him a fire in the little dark room at the foot of the stairs, 
which was to be his "library," and she had made him 
some hot soup. And, as he sat by the fire, he was star- 
tled to find himself speaking aloud his inmost thoughts : 

"I was a fool ever to have married." 

The words came out with such precision that he was 
shocked and sat up, pricking his ears, as though some 
one else had spoken to him, and the rest of his thoughts 
were silent. 

"Half my life there was a woman between me and my 
desire: my mother. And now another, an intruder, a 
stranger to my house. What do I know of her? Noth- 
ing. That she is beautiful, faithful, virtuous is much, 
but too far from enough. ... I could be bounded in 
her love and call that sufficient — if I had no dreams. 
To-morrow brings that back again, that simulated life, 
while all my real life I must mumble in my beard. . . . 
The dam has burst in me, and I'm in flood." 

And he began to listen for the noises of the house, 
to familiarize himself with them: the rattle every now 
and then of the skylight above the staircase: the creak- 
ing of a door: the occasional gurgle and throb of 
water in the pipes. 

In the little room above him he cculd hear Tibby 
shifting in her bed, and he began to tremble at the 
thought of her and to cast back in his memory, far 
back to the day when he had kissed her on the bridge 
in Scotland, and through the moments when she had 
come out of her brooding mystery to be near him, just 
when he needed her most; needed some one whose soul 
could be kindled by the sparks that fell upon his own. 
He was filled with awe as he knew how terrible these 
two days'liad been, two days of release, during which 
the fire that ever crept within him had come near to 
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breaking through. . . . Always hitherto it had escaped 
into his mind to set light to ideas that were damped 
down by the darkness of this place in which he lived, 
but now his mind had gone into revolt, and he must seek 
some other outlet, in human contact, in activity. 

He was glad of it. The old way had been a youthful 
way, youthful too long, for youth is but a blossoming 
time, an ecstasy too frail, a song of too great sweetness 
for a world of terror. 

He thought then of his mother who had denied and 
aggravated his youthfulness. And he thought of her re- 
ligion become now so utterly meaningless in a society 
slowly, slowly drifting to disaster. With her it had 
gone down into the earth whence it came, and now the 
earth for miles and miles around him was covered in 
with stones, with little brick-and-mortar houses and huge 
factories, rails of steel, and sl?tg heaps by the mines. 
The earth was burrowed into and its fertility was ruined 
by the filth brought up from its entrails. . . . What then 
in such a place was to be looked for from the earth? 
It had swallowed up what it could give forth no more, 
and out of the thousands and thousands of human beings 
huddled together among the bricks and stones what 
would come ? . . . Into this house what had come ? Evil 
and foolish violence. 

A coal dropped in the fireplace and Jamie came to his 
senses with a jerk to find that the fire was hearly out. 
He took his candle and crept upstairs, stopped for a 
moment outside Tibby's room until he could hear from 
her breathing that she was asleep, and went himself 
to the great four-poster, where he lay blinking up at 
the canopy, half-dreaming that it was coming down, 
down to suffocate him. 



CHAPTER XII 



tibby's dream 



WORN out with the two days' incessant work, Tibby 
had retired to bed early, but not for a long time 
to sleep. The time for her too had been a great and 
trying event, for she was constantly catching herself 
out on the point of anticipating Jamie's words, some- 
times even his actions. Her central thought had for 
a long time been entirely upon him, but in ordinary 
life she had built up the structure of habit to keep her- 
self from realising that this was so. And she even had 
her fictions, as that she would be married one of these 
fine days, or that she would fly away from the English 
to Scotland. Among the English she had to include the 
three Lawries, who had married English wives and were 
being boiled down in the Anglo-Saxon stew, into which 
no power on earth could drag herself. She remained 
outside, wild and untamed, and she had quivered like a 
delicate instrument in response to the wildness in Jamie 
during those two days. . . . Her thoughts ran on the 
deep valleys at home and she thought of a certain little 
storied stone house by the burn and as she laboured she 
imagined herself to be preparing its narrow homeliness 
for her dwelling-place. For this reason she was pleased 
with the kitchen in the stucco house because it was cut 
off from the rest. She could imagine it to be what she 
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willed. She could fill it with the scent of the peat- 
fires, or with the honey-laden smell of the heather: or 
she could look out through the window, and see the blank 
wall opposite melt away to reveal a line of hills, a great 
sweep of birch woods, a waterfall, and the wind-driven 
mists and rain of her own country. She could have the 
smell of the field in her nostrils, and all this evil in 
which the Lawries were engaged would seem no great 
matter, a discomfort to be endured like the harsh winter 
weather or a plague among the cattle. 

As a rule she slept soundly as soon as her head touched 
the pillow, but to-night she tossed to and fro and her 
brain was on fire, and her memories came frothing up. 
And when she slept it was to dream. She dreamt she 
was in some place of public worship where there was a 
droning music and the muttering of many voices. She 
herself had no part in what was toward, but was looking 
on and searching about among the rows of faces, which 
changed as she scanned them so that there was no end 
to her task, until suddenly all the faces were raised and 
all eyes were turned in one direction, towards herself. 
She could not endure it, and was about to make her 
escape when the whole place was transformed into a 
theatre, and she was sitting in a box with Agnes and 
Jamie and Hubert Allison-Greig. Jamie leaned towards 
her and said: "This is the perdition of my soul," and 
pointed towards the stage where there were reflected as 
in a mirror the rows and rows of faces with their eyes 
all turned stupidly towards the box. And as Jamie 
pointed the faces faded away as though his finger were 
erasing them and in their stead he himself appeared and 
advanced towards the footlights, and began to speak 
in a strange language. He looked ghastly and seemed 
to be trying to explain himself, until at last she could 
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bear it no longer, and she floated down on to the stage 
to protect him from the staring eyes. As soon as she 
appeared there was a freezing hush over the place, but 
she could only say one word : "Desolate, desolate, deso- 
late." Over and over again she had to repeat it until 
it went from mouth to mouth, and all the place was full 
of the hissing and chattering of the word: "Desolate, 
desolate, desolate. . . ." At the same time, while that 
haggard Jamie was striving so desperately to explain him- 
self he was being dragged back and back irresistibly, and 
then Tibby realised that his hands were bound behind him. 

The stage was then suddenly thronged. It seemed to 
be a place of judgment with some mighty person seated 
on high, and there appeared men with their mouths wide 
open to accuse the haggard man, and they accused him 
in the name of Catherine. Tibby shuddered away to 
watch what might be coming. She saw Catherine mount 
a flight of steps and point the finger of scorn at him. 
Then came the muttering again and the droning music 
as at a religious ceremony. And such indeed it was. 
There came priests and chanting choirs and eight hooded 
men stepped forward. Upon these blessing was passed, 
and they drew knives and surrounded Jamie and began 
to stamp and to stab at him. At first they were some paces 
away, but they stamped and stabbed, stamped and 
stabbed, nearer, nearer, nearer. And he was bound and 
could not move. 

In the box Hubert Greig laughed and said, "This 
is tragedy, and the day for it is passed." 

On that Tibby awoke and lay staring at the window 
until it became a square of grey light. Every moment 
of her dream was vivid to her, and she was filled with 
horror to think that the day was coming to bring Cath- 
erine into the house to point the finger of scorn at Jamie. 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE HOUSE-WARMING 



BEFORE the day was fully come Tibby was up pre- 
paring the house against the coming of the children. 
Jamie had been out the night before to buy flags and 
green branches to decorate their attic for them and to 
erect a triumphal arch below the dark, steep staircase 
which led to it. 

"I want it to be their house, Tibby/' he said. "For 
we are old and done for and all our hope is in them." 

Remembering this, Tibby brushed away the oppres- 
sion left by her dream and laboured in the attic to make 
it a place of enchantment for Robin and his satellites, 
Mark and Phoebe Alexandra. Robin had his father's 
magnificence, tempered by a certain fat English humour 
which made him treat his natural leadership as a kind 
of joke. 

All the children's toys were set out on the floor of 
the attic so that their kingdom was richly peopled, and 
when Jamie appeared, having hunted high and low for 
Tibby, he found her seated on the floor arranging the 
beasts out of Noah's Ark in procession according to 
size. 

What a pity we ever grow up!" he said. 
I'm not so sure that you have," replied she, not dar- 
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ing to look up at him for fear he should be as haggard 
as he had appeared in her dream. 

"That's as true a word as you've said, Tibby. Only 
last night I felt exactly as I did on the first night I came 
to Thrigsby and slept at Uncle Andrew's." 

She looked up at him. His face was glowing with 
boyish eagerness and she called herself fool for her 
fears. 

The animals were all arranged now with Noah, Mrs. 
Noah and Ham, Shem, and Japhet standing on the deck 
of the Ark bidding them come in. 

'I should like another flood," said Jamie. 

f Ssh!" said she, shocked at his impiety. 

I'm to breakfast at the Trevannions," he informed 
her; "so you can go on with your play now. I've 
never seen the child in you before, Tibby. . . . I'll bring 
Robin in after breakfast and then I must go back to 
McKay. Oh ! dear. I'd forgotten McKay." 

Mr. Trevannion had already gone to the school and 
only Mr. Crisp was at breakfast. Jamie asked him to 
come to see him at Hepworth's that afternoon. 

"And one evening before you go we'll have a night 
at the Arts, a good night, when all the best men we have 
are there." 

"I've been thinking over what you said last night, 
Mr. Lawrie," said the shy young man, "and I think 
there is some truth in it. We live in a time of essays 
and experiments." 

"I don't suppose we are really very different from 
the people who went before or the people who will come 
after." 

Catherine came down, followed shortly by Mr. Tre- 
vannion. 

"Robin was up at five," said Catherine. "He wanted 
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to go to the new house. But I told him he was to 
go to bed until you came." 

"The lamb !" smiled Mrs. Trevannion ; "bless his little 
heart." 

Jamie slipped away and ran upstairs, to find Robin 
sitting up in bed ruefully surveying his brother Mark, 
whom he had been attempting to dress, with the result 
that he had got his trousers on the wrong way round. 

"No hurry, my man," said Jamie. "Did you think 
I was never coming?" 

"I thought you must have gone to McKay and for- 
gotten all about us." 

"As if I would !" protested Jamie. He repaired Mark's 
disaster and then turned to Robin and said : 

"Tibby's waiting for us. Shall we wait for mamma, 
or shall we steal a march on her and go first and be 
ready to sing out when she comes?" 

"Steal a march !" said Robin with obvious satisfaction, 
and he slithered off the bed and trotted across the land- 
ing and began to negotiate the stairs one at a time. 
Jamie caught up Mark and Phoebe Alexandra, one on 
each arm, and stole out of the house with Robin cling- 
ing to his coat-tails. 

"Ring the bell, Robin." 

Robin flung his whole weight on the bell, which re- 
sounded through the house, and in a moment or two 
Tibby came to the door. 

"Straight upstairs," said Jamie. "We've run away." 

Tibby took the baby in her arms and Jamie offered 
to lift Robin, who, however, refused to be carried. He 
talked volubly to himself as he plodded up the stairs 
and Jamie heard him saying: 

"I'm going to live in a Jew's house — a Jew's hous< 
a Jew's house." 
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But when they reached the triumphal arch Robin was 
silenced, and he shrank a little from the dark stair- 
case. 

"Up, my man," said Jamie. "You're not afraid of 
the dark." 

"Yes, I am/' replied Robin. But he nerved himself 
to it and braved the dangers of the staircase. When 
he reached the top and saw all the toys and the flags 
and the green boughs he said "Ooh!" and commanded 
Mark to be put down. 

Jamie and Tibby drew back and watched how Robin 
took charge of Mark and led him stolidly and silently 
round their kingdom, making sure that he missed not 
one of its marvels. Of its own accord the old me- 
chanical organ suddenly broke into "The Blue Bells of 
Scotland" and Robin clapped his hands and began to 
dance wildly, while Mark imitated him with babyish 
solemnity and a pathetic lack of control of his limbs. 

So moved and delighted was Jamie with the success 
of his stratagem that he entirely forgot Catherine, and 
stood watching the children at their play until the bell 
rang fiercely down below. Tibby ran down, and pres- 
ently Catherine appeared. She was furious. 

"Making me look such a fool before Mrs. Trevan- 
nion and Mr. Crisp," she said ; "I don't know how you 
could be so thoughtless." 

"I was thinking only of the children," he said. "I 
thought it would be such fun for Robin to be the first 
to enter the new house." 

"I wanted to be the first, and you might have known 
it. You know how excited I've been over it all. . . . 
I shouldn't have minded if you'd only told me. But 
there I was waiting and waiting until at last I had to 
ask Mrs. Trevannion to excuse me. And you don't know 
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what a fearful gossip she is. Everybody in Roman 
Street will know what a fool my husband is and that 
he has no consideration for me whatever." 

She had a great deal more to say, but he cut her 
short. 

"Robin has ears. He is no longer a baby." 

"I wish I could say the same of yotj," she retorted. 
"You know perfectly well that all this rubbish was 
for your own satisfaction and to spite me." 

As she went down the stairs she tore down the tri- 
umphal arch and flung it on the floor. Then she waited 
for him to follow her, and as he came down the dark 
stairs she flung at him : 

"I will not have such tricks in my house and I will 
not have my children spoilt. What respect do you think 
they will have for Christmas if you let them have dec- 
orations at any time of the year ? You are far too fond 
of encouraging them to dress. Play-acting! That's 
what it is. It is your heathen mummery, which should 
have no place in a respectable house." 

Her anger could reduce Jamie to a pulp of helpless- 
ness, and to avoid this he mumbled that he was very 
sorry and betook himself off to McKay, which seemed 
to him that day a sinful and a dreary mummery ; play- 
acting indeed, but of a futile, monotonous kind, buying 
grey cloth from people who had no part in the making 
of it and selling it to other people whom he hardly ever 
saw, playing an almost unintelligible part in the business 
of transferring cotton from the producer in America 
to the consumer in India or China or Africa or wherever 
he might be. . . . And why ? To oblige Tom and John 
and Catherine. 

His gorge rose at the thought that his days should be 
controlled by a will other than his own, and he hated the 
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thought that every quarter he had to put up with Tom 
coming to examine the books to see that they were in 
order. 

He left his office early that day and retired to Hep- 
worth's, where he mounted the ladder and consoled him- 
self with 'Tis Pity she's a Whore in an eighteenth-cen- 
tury edition. 

He was but half-way through the play when Fanny 
Shaw appeared and smiled mockingly up at him. 

"Now how on earth did you know I should be here?" 
he asked. 

"Mr. Gibbs told me." 

"So Mr. Gibbs told you, did he? And how do you 
come to know him?" 

"He has an interest in the theatre, and I heard him 
talking about you. He used very strong language, too." 

"Oh! He's a fool. Do you know I've moved into 
a new house, Fanny ? No. 29, where Tibby has a grand 
big kitchen." 

"Tibby said I wasn't to go and see her again." 

"Did she? Why?" 

"Oh, the theatre! She's like everybody else — thinks 
we're all damned in it." 

"So you are. So am I. I've been reading an old 
play. The theatre must be damned when you can't pro- 
duce such a lovely piece of work." 
Why don't you try?" 

T did, and made a fool of myself. I should have 
made a worse fool of myself if I had tried a play that 
every one is too pious to have heard of. I'm old and 
out of it and done for. Why do you come to plague 
me?" 

"I dunno. I am always finding myself wanting to go 
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back to you. Why don't you ever come to see the 
show?" 

"Because I'm a business man, and a family man, and 
my name is McKay." 

Fanny stamped her foot. 

"Oh, now you are talking your nonsense! Come 
down from your ladder and take me out to tea." 

"Well, I like that! Are there no young sparks in 
the town?" 

"Dozens. But they are all alike. I hate you in your 
top-hat and frock-coat. I'd like to jump on your hat." 

"So would I," said Jamie, "so would I. I'd feel I 
was jumping on McKay." 

"Gibbs says you haven't written anything worth read- 
ing for months and months." 

"No more I have. But there's plenty of time. Time 
is a very roomy thing, you know. Very few people 
understand that, Fanny." 

He climbed down from his ladder and stood looking 
at her whimsically. 

"I'd like to take you home as a new doll for my chil- 
dren, but " 

"Oh! You are half aslfeep with your old play." 

"I have been remembering half -forgotten things/' he 
said simply. 

With Fanny he always assumed that he would be 
understood, and he was indeed happier with her than 
with anybody else. He became child-like and credulous 
with her because he had not to be wary and could shed 
both McKay and the domesticated James Lawrie. Every 
word she said carried the conviction of the dramatic 
truth which he loved so dearly that he was oblivious of 
all other, and her personality was vivid to him because 
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she carried with her in every movement, every gesture 
the atmosphere of the theatre. 

"They couldn't act the old plays now," he said; 
"they've lost the art, the penetrating imagination." 

"I'm going to drag you out of your old books," said 
Fanny, "and I'm going to take you out into the coun- 
try because I can't have people like Gibbs saying you 
have gone to sleep. — Talk of the devil!" 

Gibbs came bustling and bubbling in. 

"Government's defeated," he said excitedly. "There'll 
be an election to wake us all up. I'll have you on the 
stump, my boy." 

"Not I," said Jamie. "I'll vote whichever way you 
tell me to, but there's nothing to talk about. When both 
sides are virtuous and puritanical there is nothing to 
choose between them. Both sides are for thrift, econ- 
omy, and trade, out of compliment to Thrigsby." 

Gibbs pulled a long face. 

" Ton my soul," he said, "you do take the heart out 
of a fellow. Here has poor old Thrigsby been doing 
its best for years to dish the landlords and you turn 
round and say its a damn bad thing they should be 
dished." 

"Never mind," said Jamie, patting Gibbs on the shoul- 
der. "I have taken a new house. That is much more 
important than the fall of the Government and you 
shall come to my house-warming." 

"Hanged if I do unless you come out of your shell, 
and promise that your new house shall not be your sep- 
ulchre." 

"Fanny is taking me out to tea," said Jamie, and 
he led her out of the shop, leaving Gibbs scratching 
his head and wondering what was at the back of Law- 
rie's mind and what it was that kept him from playing 
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his due part in the life of the town which he, Gibbs, 
found so exciting. 

As they left the shop Fanny and Jamie ran into 
young Crisp, whom he had entirely forgotten. The shy 
youth blushed as he was presented to Fanny, who, rapa- 
cious coquette that she was, drew him with her eyelids, 
and he was enslaved at once and more shy than ever. 

Jamie explained who he was in terms of eulogy and 
they moved on to a cake-shop round the corner from 
Hepworth's. Here young Crisp suddenly burst into a 
flow of talk prompted by the depths of agonising shy- 
ness into which he was plunged by this sudden meeting 
with an extremely pretty girl. 

Fanny enjoyed his suffering and drew him on. She 
liked his nervous, sensitive face and was fascinated by 
his mouth and his mincing Southern tones. 

"Fm going to do a portrait of Mr. Lawrie," he 
said. 

'Oh ! do do one for me," she cried. 

'You mustn't order Mr. Crisp about," said Jamie, 
highly amused, and delighted at the undercurrent of 
flirtation in their talk. 

"Fm not ordering. Fm asking," she protested. "Be- 
sides, Mr. Crisp doesn't mind." 

"Delighted," protested the young man. 

"And," continued Fanny eagerly, "I want you to 
promise to bring Mr. Lawrie to see me dance." 

"FU do my best," said young Crisp, "but Fm only 
here for a short while. My home is in London, you 
know." 

Fanny had to go to the theatre; the young man of- 
fered to escort her, but she knew that Jamie in his 
present mood was better not left alone. Therefore she 
refused. She had guessed that something was wrong 
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and she was grateful to this charming young man for 
the enlivening effect he had on her beloved friend. 

"That's a good girl," said Jamie. 

"She is enchanting/' replied young Crisp. 

"She'd make a good drawing." Jamie chuckled at his 
own slyness. 

"Do you think she'd sit for me?" 

"I'll ask her to. And I think she will." 
It would be worth while staying on for." 
r Aye. She'd do for your Thrigsby characters." 
( She'd pass anywhere for a beauty." 
f She has wings," said Jamie. "She'll soar." 
She's an artist in every nerve," capped Crisp. And 
so they went on all the way home to Roman Street, that 
because of Fanny was for both of them a place of 
sunlight and sweet air. 

It was one of those days in the early year when the 
great winds of winter have blown away mists and fumes 
and even in a town like Thrigsby the air is eager and 
seems already to promise the coming of the Spring — 
Spring that in England seems ever to be urging on the 
seasons that it may come again to its time of glory, all 
too brief, but so powerful as to make light of all the 
profanations of the year. ... Oh! Spring, the sweet 
Spring, does so leap and flame through the island char- 
acter that it needs no other virtue, no other source of 
knowledge. 

And the thought of Fanny and young Crisp together 
set the Spring swelling in Jamie's heart and it leaped 
with gladness and hope for them and for himself. 

"Oh, God bless you, young sir," he said as they 
reached the stucco house; "I take off my hat to your 
youth and I pray that no drop of it may be wasted." 

Young Crisp seized Jamie's hand but could find no 
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words, so terrified was he of making himself ridiculous. 
He was bursting with gratitude to Jamie and already 
with love for Fanny. 

Jamie found Catherine somewhat mollified, so great 
was her pleasure in her new house, and when he sug- 
gested a party to warm it she was gracious once more. 
He was for asking a few friends, but she wished to be 
more formal and to issue cards. He dared not tell her 
that he had asked Gibbs, but mentioned almost casually 
that he would like to ask a few of his business friends. 

"I don't like keeping McKay so completely separate. 
I know it is the Thrigsby way because you can never 
be certain whether your business friends aren't Chapel 
or Darwinians, or . . ." 

"You know I don't like it when you talk so lightly 
about religiop." 

"Sorry." 

"You should not say you are sorry when you are 
not." 

"But I am." 

"Please don't argue." 

"Very well." 

A short and alarming pause, during which he was 
uncomfortably uncertain what was going to come next. 

"I was never so pleased with anything as I am with 
my bedroom." 

"You might hold receptions in it, like the French 
ladies." 

"French! What a revoltingly indecent idea!" 

"I believe it worked very well, but I suppose you 
could hardly ask the Vicar to a levee. ... I don't know 
why not. The Prime Minister has to be present when 
a Royal Baby is born." 

"I don't believe it." 
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"Yes. You see, we don't trust the Monarchy/' 

Catherine stared at him in some alarm. 

"James Lawrie," she said, "I believe you are taking 
leave of your senses." 

"It's the Spring," he replied absently and with that 
dreamy amiability which so exasperated her that she 
was hard put to it not to scream when he sank into it. 

"Fudge and fiddlestick ends!" she snapped, and she 
refused to speak to him again that day, and at night 
she locked her door against him and he had to sleep 
in his dressing-room with no sheets in the bed. 

It was the first time she had done such a thing, and 
as neither uttered a word about it that night marked off a 
period in their life together. 

Both were astonished that it gave them so little pain. 
Catherine lay for some hours in the big four-poster star- 
ing up at the canopy, half expecting to be struck dead 
for having so wickedly tampered with holy matrimony, 
and when she woke up in the morning she was so re- 
lieved that she forgot her wickedness, omitted to say 
her morning prayers for the first time for many years, 
and appeared at breakfast in the sweetest of tempers. 

Jamie took advantage of this to arrange for the house- 
warming party, and they fixed the day and the char- 
acter of the entertainment: Catherine was to ask her 
friends from the Church circle, while Jamie procured 
carte blanche for himself. 

He spent the morning drawing up his list and at the 
head of it stood the names of Fanny Shaw and young 
Crisp, for in his own mind the party was to be in their 
honour, and to bring into the stucco house, after the joy 
of the children, the delight and colour of young love. 

Mary Lawrie arrived in time for the party. She had 
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been meaning to come for some time, for Tom had 
given her such satisfied accounts of her brother's access 
of sense and stability that she was alarmed and wanted 
to see for herself. If Jamie also had reverted from 
the sense of the miraculous, what hope was there for 
the family? 

Mary liad been very successful in her profession, and 
in more than one famous family had trained the young 
idea to adopt vigorously the tradition of success along 
intellectual lines. She moved among the prophets and 
prophecy was her specialty. Her pupils went to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and to both those seats of learn- 
ing Mary pursued them, to see that they did not stray 
from the path marked out to lead them to their high 
destiny. . . . All the same, living as she did with august 
families, she yet thought them inferior to her own, and 
she was convinced that among the prophets was none 
like unto her eldest brother. 

As she entered the stucco house she gave an invol- 
untary shiver and was curiously depressed." Nor did she 
feel reassured when she entered the drawing-room to 
find Catherine arranging it for the party. Catherine had 
grown in stateliness, and her movements were over- 
whelming to a little creature like Mary, who found her- 
self feeling whimsically that she had been blown in 
through the keyhole and had really no business there at 
all. 

"I didn't expect you so soon," said Catherine ungra- 
ciously, a little put out at being discovered dusting with 
her own hands. 

"I came by an earlier train. Are you giving a party ?" 

"To warm the new house. How do you like it?" 

"Isn't it rather dark?" 
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"That is only because the rooms are so big. It is 
the best house in Roman Street." 

"The best place I ever lived in," said Mary, "was one 
room in Rome. I hope you and Jamie will travel later 
on. 

"I have no wish to travel. England is good enough 
for me." 

"But you don't know hew good it is until you have 
seen other countries — and then you are not so sure." 
> "If I have an opinion I like to be sure of it." 

Mary's heart sank into her boots. She had always 
thought of Catherine as a young, very young, person, 
without character, but now her bearing, the tone of her 
voice, her quick, emphatic way of speaking, betrayed 
character of a definite and peculiarly compact kind. 

"Mon DieuT said Mary to herself. "Does Jamie see 
her as miraculous ?" 

But she was forced to admit, though unwillingly, a 
certain completeness and efficiency in Catherine. She 
dressed well, obviously had a keen pleasure and a sense 
of fitness in her clothes and had made the room a perfect 
setting for herself, a curious blend of solid utility and 
finished, taste ; and nothing in it spoke of Jamie. Not a 
book was to be seen : not a trace of untidiness : not an 
antimacassar ruffled, not a knick-knack out of place. 

"But — warm the house," thought Mary. "Warm!" 

And as Catherine did not abate her business, Mary 
went away to see Tibby in the kitchen at the end of 
the long passage. To Tibby's surprise, Mary put her 
arms round her neck and kissed hen It was not often 
that Tibby had a clear affection from her, and a tear 
trickled out of her eye and dropped to Mary's cheek, 
and both were for a moment so woeful that neither could 
endure it, and they shook it off for folly. 
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"You have a poor view from your window, Tibby," 
said Mary. 

"Aye. But I'm glad of my blank wall, and the view 
in a kitchen is through the fire." 

"It does me good to hear you say that," said Mary; 
"after all the matter of fact people I have been living 
with, and the squabbles between the Church and the scien- 
tists ... I begin to think there is more in this house 
than I thought" 

Tibby was busy preparing meats and sweet dishes, the 
very best of Scots cooking, for the feast, and Mary set 
about helping her. They talked of the old days, of the 
great changes in the world, of John's countess, and of 
Tom's strange subsidence into the position of a mere 
man of property, and Tibby said: 

"Tom's not the same without the mistress. She was 
the one, and when she died that was the end of Tom." 

"I often wish," said Mary, "that Jamie and I could 
have changed places just before we left Scotland. He 
could have had drekms and education. He could have 
been a Citizen of the World, like Goldsmith, and in 
Thrigsby I could have found my way." 

"He has his bairns," said Tibby. 

"And a great big sarcophagus of a house — in Roman 
Street." 

Tibby smiled at the malicious parody of Catherine. It 
was a comfort to her to have the support of Mary's 
humour to counteract the amazing invasion of English- 
ness which had taken place in the house in the short time 
they had occupied it, and had made her dread the feast 
as an outward manifestation of it. 

Jamie returned early from his office and hearing from 
Catherine that Mary was in the kitchen he went there 
at once. 
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"It is amazing how you all go straight to Tibby," 
grumbled Catherine. "Even Tom." 

It was on the tip of her tongue to say that she had 
begun to notice it in the children, but she kept that to 
herself. 

Mary scanned Jamie's features eagerly. She thought 
him aged and he looked drawn and tired. It was clear 
that the new house had not brought peace to him. 

He, on his side, was vaguely and irritably disap- 
pointed. It seemed to him that there were accusation 
and judgment in Mary's eyes, but it was good to see 
her. 

"Can I take her away from you, Tibby?" 
"Aye. Her tongue will do you good." 
He took her to the dining-room, and there they were 
overcome with a fit of shyness, in which they were acutely 
conscious of having moved far apart, along their dif- 
ferent roads. At last Mary broke through : 
"Are you in any trouble, Jamie?" 
"I'm behaving well, and it sits ill on me." 
Why so?" 

There's an awful stillness in it, a terrible ease and 
prosperity. Ease! Everything is easy, and we all go 
whispering about our business. The day is one thing 
and the night is another and their doings are strangers. 
But I am behaving well and doing very well, and we're 
great folk at the Church. . . ." 

"You look — what shall I say? — haunted." 
"Do I so?" He smiled. "Oh! Well. There was a 
murder in this house: an unhallowed Jew. . . . No, 
Mary. I'm keeping my end up against old Tom and I 
have such grave doubts as to whether it is worth it. 
Tom was something in times gone by and I was noth- 
mg. 
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Tibby says he lost everything when mother died." 
Tibby sees everything. She watches us like the au- 
dience at a tragedy. A kind of meaning went out of 
life when my mother died. I often think that I am 
looking for it and I sometimes feel that I have found it 
and am holding on to it like grim death, for my sins. 
It makes outside things of little moment, and I often 
feel I could open my hands and let all slip without a 
pang." 

"What made you choose this" house ?" 

"I couldn't tell you. It filled my thoughts after the 
murder." 

He tried to explain the impression made on him by 
the fate of Albert Kiffey, but there he could find no 
sympathy in his sister. The dwellers in the slums were 
to her "the common people" and not to be thought of, 
whereas they were night and day in his mind, clouding 
and obscuring it like a doom towards which he was 
being inexorably driven. It hurt him that Mary, the 
one soul in the world to whom he had hoped to come, 
could not understand. 

There was nothing for it but to shake off his gloom, 
and he took refuge in laughter and sarcastic wit. 

For the feast Catherine made herself magnificent in 
a flowing gown of purple satin, with a necklace of ame- 
thysts and an enormous cameo brooch at her bosom, but 
to her annoyance Mary's best gown was also a purple. 

The three of them stood in the drawing-room await- 
ing the guests. 

"I'm glad we don't do this often," said Jamie, who 
was already filled with alarm at the prospect of meet- 
ing a number of strange people. "But I suppose you'll 
be used to it." This to Mary. "Peers and Bishops 
and all that." 
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"I only peep at them over the banisters," said Mary. 
"I meet them sometimes at lunch." 

The Trevannions and young Crisp were the first to 
arrive. Mrs. Trevannion exclaimed at the beauty of 
the furniture, the brilliance of the lighting, for there 
were forty candles in the room. 

Jamie took young Crisp aside and told him Fanny 
Shaw was coming, slipping in through the kitchen, to 
avoid being formally presented — she, an actress, among 
the best people in Roman Street. 

"Yes, she told me this afternoon/' said the artist 
with a blush of excited happiness. "She's — she " 

Jamie gripped the young man by the shoulder in his 
warm happiness at the success of his project. 

"I'll look out for her," he said, "and you'll find the 
rest amusing — I hope." 

The room was quickly filled with the Hartshorns, the 
Vicar of St. James the Less and his wife, the Clewers 
from No. 40, Dr. Woodhouse, the churchwarden, the 
organist, the Misses Pendleton, who embroidered such 
beautiful altar-cloths, the Woodleys, the Flemings, all 
deliberately and wonderfully elderly. They roused in 
Jamie a mood of boyish mischief and he moved from 
guest to guest ingratiating himself with them and, as soon 
as they had expanded to his charm, leaving them. It 
amused and rather horrified him to see how they with- 
drew into themselves when he spoke lightly and banter- 
ingly. They were afraid of him, and he longed to tell 
them that he was much more afraid of them. 

Tom and Agnes arrived late, just after Ross Maclean 
and Erasmus Gibbs. Mary and Agnes slipped together 
and withdrew into a corner and talked the volumes they 
had stored up for each other. 

Said Tom to Jamie : 
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I don't know how you could face it. I never could." 
It's a house-warming," replied Jamie. "To drive 
the ghosts away." 

'Catherine is looking very handsome." 

I'll tell her you said so. She will be very pleased." 

Erasmus Gibbs greeted Tom cheerfully. 

"I haven't had the pleasure since I was in your uncle's 
warehouse." 

"Indeed!" said Tom, savagely disapproving of the 
intrusion of this neo-Thrigsbeian. 

"No," replied Erasmus, unruffled. "No. And I'm 
sorry we don't see you more about Thrigsby streets, but 
we're growing so fast, the old faces disappear. Ah ! It's 
sad, very sad. Findlay, McKay's a good business." 

"You think so!" 

"But your brother's wasted in it, Mr. Lawrie, believe 
me. There's not a more remarkable man in all Thrigsby, 
Mr. Lawrie, but nesh — oh! very nesh. Still my own 
opinion is that he'll break out sooner or later, sooner or 
later, and when he does, Mr. Lawrie, he'll have a friend 
called Gibbs, Erasmus Gibbs." 

"I am relieved to hear it," said Tom icily, and he 
turned away to discuss investments with Ross Maclean. 

Young Crisp sat behind the piano sketching. Tom and 
Gibbs together gave him a fine subject for a cartoon, 
and he was just engaged on Ross Maclean when he heard 
Gibbs in a stentorian roar exclaim : 

"God bless my soul, if it ain't little Fan!" 

Fanny had slipped shyly in. She was dressed charm- 
ingly in a pale sea-green, with her mutinous hair drawn 
back and knotted at the nape of her neck. 

Young Crisp leaped towards her, anticipating Gibbs. 
Fanny smiled nervously and said in a quick whisper : 
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"Take me out. I feel so wicked. I oughtn't to have 
come, but I never thought it would be like this." 

"All right, darling," said Crisp. "I'll say I brought 
you. Come along, I'll introduce you to Mrs. Lawrie." 

"No, no, no," said Fanny. "She knows me ... Oh ! 
I oughtn't to have come. It was wicked of me to say I 
would." 

She slipped out of the room with Crisp after her, 
and she tried to run away down the passage to Tibby, 
but he caught and held her. 

"Let me go. Let me go," she said. "You don't know 
how awful it is. I hate her. I only did it because I 
hate her." 

In the drawing-room Gibbs had aggravated the dis- 
turbance by explaining to Mrs. Trevannion, who had 
asked after the identity of that very pretty girl, that she 
was a dancer at the theatre and the highest stepper in 
all Thrigsby. 

"You may take my word for it, ma'am," said Gibbs 
genially, "she is a high-flyer and will cause a disturb- 
ance in the Royal Family before she has done." 

She had already caused a sufficient uproar in the 
Lawrie family. Catherine had seen Fanny at once, their 
eyes had met, and she had felt a savage delight when 
Fanny yielded and fled. She made her way smiling 
through her guests to Jamie and said in an undertone : 

"Jamie, this is abominable. Either that girl leaves 
the house or I do." 

"Don't be a fool," he said. "What harm is she do- 
ing?" 

"Her presence is an insult to everybody here." 

"Let it pass. You mustn't make a scene." 

"No. I shall leave the house." 

"You can't." 
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"I can and shall." 

"There are your guests to think of." 

An awful silence had fallen upon the room and Jamie 
and Catherine became aware that all eyes were upon 
them. Catherine was almost beside herself with fury 
and Jamie was hard put to it not to break into a fit of 
nervous laughter, when, to the general astonishment, 
young Crisp appeared again in the doorway, dragging 
Fanny with him, looked round defiantly and walked up to 
Catherine saying : 

"Mrs. Lawrie, I have taken the liberty of bringing 
my fiancee with me. I— er — asked Mr. Lawrie's per- 
mission and I hope you don't mind." 

"No," gasped Catherine. "No. . . No. No. . . ." 

She had a hundred biting remarks on her tongue, 
but not one of them could she get out. Fanny had now 
taken command of the situation and she stood coolly 
staring at Catherine, beating down her fury by sheer 
force of will. 

She turned her eyes to Jamie, who was gazing at her 
desperately, imploring her to end the intolerable humili- 
ation, and as her eyes met his she swung and swayed 
towards him and she smiled at him with the radiant 
fidelity of a woman in love. A mist covered Jamie's 
eyes; he reeled, but when he recovered himself she was 
gone, with young Crisp — and Gibbs, to cover their re- 
treat, had sat down at the piano and was playing a 
polite sentimental song. 

Near him Jamie heard Tom calling to Agnes : 

"Agnes, Agnes, my love." 

Agnes came to him at once and Tom said: 

"It is time we were going. This is unpardonable." 

"I thought she was lovely," said Agnes. 

"A man should respect his home. Say good-night 
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to Catherine, my dear, and whisper something kind to 
her." 

Agnes obeyed, and Tom turned to his brother. He 
was quivering with rage and hardly veiled his voice as 
he said : 

"I am ashamed and humiliated : not for the first time. 
I am beginning to hate the thought that I have in my 
veins the same blood that runs in yours. And for Cath- 
erine I have the profoundest pity." 

"So have I," said Jamie in an agony of humility. "Such 
a pity as will be my ruin." 

Gibbs kept the guests amused : and they were all glad 
to be diverted from their host and hostess. 

"Good-night, Jamie," said Agnes sorrowfully. 
I'll see you out," said he, and he took Agnes's arm. 
I hope you will try to understand," he said. "Those 
two are — well, in love, and I ... I wanted them to 
come. He is the best fellow in the world, and an artist. 
I'm not myself when there are artists about." 

"Oh! Jamie," said Agnes, pressing his hand, "I do 
think I understand. . . . But I had no idea. ... It is 
Catherine I want to talk to." 

Tom shuffled into his great-coat and went out. In the 
drawing-room Gibbs had persuaded a young clerk to 
sing, and the thin, sentimental strains went strangely 
through the house. Jamie darted along to the kitchen, 
to find Tibby sitting alone gazing through her window, 
the fire. She looked like a witch with the dense shad- 
ows in the sockets of her eyes and under her cheekbones 
and her eyes glowing red. 

'Have they gone?" he asked. 
r And love is gone," said Tibby in a crooning voice, 
"and the storm has broken." 

" 'Tis a house-warming," said Jamie, "a warming of 
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the house to banish the ghosts. ... If it were Hallow- 
een, Tibby, I would sit by the fire and roast chestnuts 
with you, snug and comfortable, and we could be to- 
gether in the wee house in Kirkcudbright." 

"But this is England," said Tibby. 

He bowed his head and stood for a moment wrestling 
with himself, aching to unburden himself of all that 
weighed upon his heart, choking and squeezing it until 
he gasped. 

"I'll win through in the end," he said. 

"Aye," said Tibby, leaning forward as though she 
were consulting some vision in the fire. "We'll win." 

Thereat he was marvellously comforted and he went 
back to his guests, among whom were now Dr. and Mrs. 
Broadbent, who had come in late. And Gibbs made his 
return easier by saying that every one was eager for him 
to recite. 

"Recite? No. I'll read you something." And he 
entranced the company with his beautiful reading of 
Isabella, in which all the strain and turmoil of the eve- 
ning, nay, of years, vanished as though they had never 
been, and his fancy, roaming free, followed Fanny and 
young Crisp as they went swinging in their joy through 
the wild flowers of love. 

This was his fancy, but in his soul was the terribly 
new horror of love coming to this house in which the 
Puritans were gathered to set their seal against it. 

Strange, most strange, that they could listen enrapt 
to a pure beauty which mocked their purpose, and that 
even while they were enrapt they could claim and pos- 
sess the best house in Roman Street for their own. 

"Really, Mrs. Lawrie," said one of the churchwar- 
dens, "I think it a great pity that Mr. Lawrie does not 
read the lessons. It would be a treat to look forward 
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to all week. Such feeling and such a beautiful voice." 
"I don't associate Church with the idea of a treat/' 
replied Catherine. 

After the reading the guests all moved to the dining- 
room, where a magnificent supper was laid out. There 
were hams and birds, trifles and cookies, pastries and 
jellies, wines and lemonade, cakes, biscuits, and fruit. 
All good to see, set in a glitter of china and glass and 
white napery. Good humour was restored, and the 
house-warming ended with eating and the wholesome 
exercise of digestion. 



CHAPTER XIV 



YOUNG CRISP 



AFTER the house-warming Jamie waited many days 
for Catherine to demand an explanation, but in 
vain. Once or twice he attempted to give one, but she 
treated him with kindly contempt as though he were a 
thoughtless schoolboy, guilty of a misdemeanour fortu- 
nately not very serious in its consequences but grave 
enough in its essence to warrant a certain measure of 
disgrace. 

But how could he explain ? He could never make her 
understand how he had been intoxicated with the sweet 
miracle of the tenderness that had sprung up between the 
two young people and how it had become impossible for 
him to think of Fanny and Crisp apart, and how it 
had seemed the most natural joke in the world that 
Fanny should join her sweetheart at the feast, which was 
to be a house-warming, a throwing open of its doors to 
all the good things of the world. . . . The doors of 
Catherine's mind were shut to the idea of Fanny, and, 
he knew, to certain elements in his own being. 

He had promised young Crisp to sit for his portrait 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons, and he felt that he 
must ask Catherine's permission. 

When he told her of his promise she said: 

"You can do what you like with your own end of the 
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house. It doesn't matter to me what people you know 
so long as you do not insult my friends by " 

'On my honour, Kate, there was no insult intended." 

1 You are not such a fool — not to know how really 
nice people must feel about an actress — and with young 
children in the house too/' 

'But Crisp is a fine fellow." 

It would break Mrs. Trevannion's heart if he mar- 
ried an actress." 

"But it is only Fanny. You know Fanny." 

"Is she on the stage ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then she's an actress and there is nothing more to be 
said about it. . . . You can go to your Gibbses as much 
as you like, but you should remember what you owe to 
your position, to your family, even if you have no regard 
for what is due to your wife. I am ashamed to look any 
one in the face, or I should be if I were not confident 
that everybody is on my side — even Tom." 

"But why should there be sides? It was a foolish 
mistake: a piece of childish light-heartedness. What 
harm has been done ?" 

"We shall be the talk of Roman Street for months 
and months, and every one will believe you are that 
kind of man." 

"What kind of man?" 

"Oh! Are you so dense? Really, Jamie, you can't 
expect me to believe you don't realise what people will 
think, and always do think, on the slightest hint." 

"But it doesn't matter if they are wide of the fact, 
as they always are." 

"Well " 

"Do you object to young Crisp's coming to draw 
me?" 
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"No-no. But I should have thought he would have 
had the decency to leave Thrigsby until all this has 
blown over." 

"Now, Kate, will you please try to understand that 
he is an artist and doesn't care what people think of 
him or say of him ?" 

"Then he will come to a bad end: such people de- 
serve no sympathy." 

She would say no more. She had become deeply hor- 
rified and revolted to the very depths of her nature by 
the intrusion of what she thought of as the wicked world 
into the sanctity of her home, for she had imagined 
that all possibility of trouble with Jamie was over since 
he had seemed to accept so thoroughly his duties as a 
husband and a father. She was alarmed for the secur- 
ity so prized, and fortified herself with the obvious idea 
of punishment, and found comfort in the notion that 
now presented itself of banishing him to the rear of the 
house. 

She had begun to plume herself upon her resemblance 
to Queen Victoria and perhaps for this reason treated 
her husband as that Royal Lady might be supposed to 
treat her Consort, that is, as a being, though beloved, 
yet not quite on the same level. And for Royal Birth 
Catherine substituted morality, for that was the divinity 
she served. 

Jamie bowed to her decision: his sense of justice 
telling him that if he could not make her understand 
he must accept the results she arrived at according to 
her own ideas and beliefs, until such time as he could 
assert his own. 

So their life of separation began with the coming of 
young Crisp to draw the portrait. He arrived in the 
afternoon of the Saturday following the explosion, and. 
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according to orders, Tibby showed him into the dining* 
room. Jamie was busy writing an article for the Weekly 
News, which he had promised to do his best to enliven. 
"I never met any one quite like you before, Mr. 
Lawrie," said Crisp as he fixed his easel. 

"How so?" said Jamie, laying down his pen and 
standing in front of the fire. 

"You make one think in a new way. It isn't what 
you say. It is what you are." 

Most people give me up as a bad job." 

Fanny doesn't." 

'Have you seen her since " 
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"No. She won't see me." 

"Won't? But how about the engagement?" 

"Oh! I'm engaged but she isn't." 

"I don't follow." 

"That was an invention, to — to cover up the com- 
motion." 

Jamie sucked at his pipe. He was an economical 
smoker and could keep his tobacco alight with a very 
few puffs, and those slight. 

"An attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable," he said 
at last. "Tell me, Crisp, does life ever round on you 
and slap you in the face?" 

"Oh! I gave up worrying about that long ago." 

"But it does happen ?" 

"Well — something like it : Fanny's refusing to see me, 
for instance. I thought we were on the road to heaven, 
and suddenly— oh! I'd rather not talk about it." 

"Do you want to marry her?" 

"Of course." 

"You'll take her to London?" 

"Certainly." 
'And let her go on with her dancing?" 
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'I'd hate the idea, but I wouldn't stop her." 
'Don't you think husband and wife become another 
being which is greater than either — and stronger ?" 

"If they are happy." 

"Happiness has very little to do with it." 

"I can't say I know much about it." 

"But there is something which they offend at their 
peril." 

The artist became absorbed in his drawing and worked 
for a time in silence. 

"I mean," said Jamie, "for God's sake don't worry 
the child into marrying you. . . . You can always go 
on drawing, you know." 

Young Crisp looked up. 

"That's true," he said, surprised at being brought face 
to face with what he had known all along. "But how 
do you know that?" 

"I learned it from you," replied Jamie simply. "I've 
learned a great deal from you. . . . Queer, isn't it ?" 

"You've knocked the conceit out of me," said young 
Crisp. "I came to Thrigsby inclined to be contemptuous 
of the provinces. I shall leave it very dubious of Lon- 
don. There can't be much wrong with a place that 
produces two people like you and Fanny." 

Mary came in just then. She had been out to Cheadley 
Edge, her errand to make the peace with Tom. 

"It is already a good likeness," she said; "I would 
like to have it, to hang in my parlour when I have my 
home in the Blue Mountains." 

"You shall," said Jamie impulsively. "I would rather 
you had it than any one." 

He introduced Mary to the artist. 

"I had the pleasure of seeing you the other night," 
she said. "I enjoyed myself." 
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"So did I," replied Crisp, and Jamie broke into a loud 
chuckle. 

f Dod !" he laughed. "That sister of mine would turn 
her own funeral into a dry joke." 

'Are you going back to London, Mr. Crisp?" 
Not yet awhile." 

I should like to persuade you to kidnap my brother 
and take him with you. There will be no peace in this 
family until he goes and finds birds of his own feather. 
. . . Your days are numbered, Jamie. Tom is going to 
take charge again." 

"How so?" 

"He is going to withdraw from Findlay, McKay." 

'Let him. McKay can look after himself very well." 
I'm not so sure. Tom is very angry, and even poor 
Agnes finds it hard to forgive you. They are alarmed 
for the future." 

"The future be hanged t They can't have the whole 
world as smug and safe as themselves. Oh! That's 
the English all over. — Can't you hear them ? Now we've 
made the Queen Empress of India we can go to sleep 
while the machines go grinding and wheezing on. — I 
believe you've become half English, Mary, and have for- 
gotten your History of Scotland." 

"No, I have not. But Tom says you have disgraced 
the family." 

"Oh! Tom's fallen behind the times. The family's 
not the great thing it was in our young days. . . . Look 
at Catherine. She hates the Lawries collectively, but 
she doesn't set her own people above them. She — 
He remembered young Crisp and was silent. 
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That youth, recollecting Fanny's hatred of Mrs. James 
Lawrie, was overwhelmed with a disagreeable sensation 
of knowing things which he had no business to kno\C, and 
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of lighting upon mysteries which were beyond his years. 

"Light's getting very bad," he said ; "I'll put away for 
to-day." 

It certainly is going to be a good portrait," said Mary. 
I hope we shall meet in London, Mr. Crisp, and I'll 
tell everybody what a remarkable artist you are." 

"Confound the woman!" thought Jamie; "now she's 
going to take charge." 

The young artist was very uncomfortable. 

"Fm afraid I've caused a great deal of trouble," he 
said, for he began to realise that Mary had been talking 
for his benefit, and he thought : 

"Hang it all, why do they all fuss round the man? 
He is worth the whole lot of them put together, but 
they are all after him like a lot of cows after a dog in 
a field. I wish I could kidnap him to spite them all, and 
set him free." 

He was not so nice in his choice of words as that, for 
he was beginning to be exasperated with the trick he 
found in almost every one in the circle of treating Jamie 
as though he were somehow not quite responsible. 

"I suppose you two men will want to talk," said Mary. 
"Good-bye, Mr. Crisp, I shall hope to see you in Lon- 
don." 

As she went out, Jamie said : 

"Are you going to see Fanny?" 

"She said she would not see me unless I brought you." 

"She has written to me." 

"Well?" 

"I ought not to go . . . but I shall. I think she is 
unhappy about it all." 

"Yes, I think she is." 

"Ever see Selina Leslie on the stage?" 

"Yes, indeed." 
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"She began here. We had great days in the theatre 
then, and it got into my blood. Mummery was the 
breath of life to me then. Henry Acomb was here too, 

and I was drawn into it I expected too much from 

it, but my mind harps on it, broods on it, dreams of 
it. It was I dragged Fanny into it, gave her her first 
taste of it, and often it seems more real to me than all 
that goes on here. . . . Only the other night, you and 
she coming in were like Harlequin and Columbine, and 
my blood sang and raced, and I seemed to hear the pipe 
and tabor. The mummers, the mummers, the mummers 
are here.' That is what I felt. It is like a dream haunt- 
ing me with terror and beauty, and some day I think 
I shall walk out of all this and be lost, looking for the 
mummers, for there are none now. I don't know why. 
There is a pantomime at Christmas, and during the 
rest of the year dull, lost souls wander through the 
town and drift drearily through their performances. 
Henry Acomb is your only mummer and he is fast becom- 
ing an institution. Henry Acomb and Fanny Shaw. 
. . . We'll go and see her on Monday night. I'll do 
my best to patch up your trouble and you and she, Har- 
lequin and Columbine, shall dance away into the king- 
dom I shall never find." 

Crisp was lost in thought. He was touched to the 
quick by the humility and gentleness of this man who, 
for all his rare dignity and capacity and clear perception, 
could with such pathetic simplicity write himself down 
a failure and confess to having dreamed dreams that 
could not live. The duality of his life oppressed the 
young artist with a sense of strain and, a$ he was free 
and gay and young, he resented being implicated in it. 

"I wonder," he said. "I wonder if it is true. I know 
a clever fellow who says the theatre is not native to 
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England, but every now and then the seeds of it are 
blown in from France and Italy : just as the novel was 
blown in from Spain." 

"Machines are native to JEngland," said Jamie gloom- 
ily, "and they are killing everything else : the flowers of 
the earth and the flowers of the mind. The scientists 
say there is no God: the Church folk say there is a 
God, but the rest of us do not care whether there is one 
or not. We are here to get rich if we can, to be poor I 
if we cannot, and life becomes like dirty water very 
slowly squeezed out of a very large sponge/' 

Crisp shuddered at the image. 

"Oh! come," he said, "I expect it was always like 
that, only individual existence used to be more pre- 
carious than it is now, so no one had time to realise it — 
the slowness of it, I mean, and the immensity of time. 
No one expected very much, and so everybody was 
delighted with what they got. But now we expect a 
good deal, and are continually disappointed. Most of 
us ask too much, though you who see and understand 
so well ought to be satisfied." 

"I hate the world as I see it," said Jamie, "but I love 
it as I live in it. Can you understand that?" 

"I'm afraid not. For I go all of a piece. Up one 
day and down the next." 

As he packed up his paints young Crisp began to sing 
in a rich baritone: 

Of all the girls that are so smart 
There's none like our Sally. . . . 

And as he broke off he laughed and said : 
"You wouldn't think I cried myself to sleep last 
night, Mr. Lawrie. But that's the kind of man I am: 
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crying my soul out one day, laughing uproariously the 
next, and the next again racking my brafns to squeeze 
some kind of thought out of them." 

"Happy man," said Jamie with a smile. "Happy to 
be your own mummer." 



On the Monday night, after a close and subdued Ro- 
man Street Sunday — blinds half down, no books save 
the Bible, no talk save of the sermon and Church serv- 
ices — they set out for the theatre, where an opera-bouffe 
was to be given. They joined the mob waiting outside 
the pit door, and enjoyed the rough pleasantries and 
humours of the Lancashier folk to whom a visit to the 
theatre was still an event. 

"Theoretically," said Jamie, "I hate a crowd, but v.: 
practice I always find a certain exhilaration in being 
thronged and jostled by rough bodies." 

"A good smell," answered Crisp, "and it is warm 
in the herd. We all spend far more time and energy 
than it is worth to keep out of it." 

They had not long to wait before the mob began to 
move and surge towards the narrow door, which would 
admit only one at a time. They were quickly through, 
and found seats near the front behind the still empty 
stalls. Jamie was filled with elation as he heard the thud- 
ding of the people taking their places in the gallery, 
and the buzz of voices all around them, the cackling 
laughter of the factory girls, and the loud, coarse pleas- 
antries of their swains. The smell of the theatre, dust, 
stale air, oranges, intoxicated Jamie with memories and 
set his mind racing to the old quivering expectancy as 
he longed for the moment when the curtain should rise 
to reveal the world of enchantment. Nothing could de- 
stroy the wonder of that moment, nothing thwart the 
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expectancy it always aroused in him, for this expectancy 
had an immense power over his whole being, so that all 
the questions in his puzzled and unhappy mind were 
answered. 

The opera-bouffe was of poor quality* but it was im- 
mensely popular. Heads wagged to the merry tunes and 
the comedians were rewarded with shouts of laughter. 
Fanny danced with two others, but she was listless and 
indifferent, and reminded Jamie of a puppet dancing on 
strings. She had a strange expression as though she 
were listening for something which she had given up 
all hope of hearing, and this so pained Jamie that he 
was glad when she left the stage. 

He turned to Crisp to find him holding his head in 
his hands, and when he held up his head there was blood 
on his cheek, for he had bitten is lip. Jamie gripped 
his knee, but Crisp knocked his hand away and after a 
time he said : 

"I'm off. You must go and see her. She wants you 
to go and see her. I've been lying to you. She'll tell 
you why." 

With that he groped his way out in the darkness and 
was gone. 

Jamie sat through the rest of the performance, with 
his pulses throbbing and his heart aching, and every 
now and then he said to himself almost involuntarily : 

"Oh! my God, what now?" 

Fanny had to dance again in the last act, and she 
was more grimly like a puppet than ever, so that it was 
like a nightmare to him — his lovely vivid Columbine 
turned into a doll. And what did young Crisp mean 
by saying he had lied ? 

Jamie tried to pretend to himself that he, would go 
straight home, but he knew he would do nothing of the 
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kind, and before the curtain came down he had pushed 
through the stage door — the keeper gave him a hearty 
welcome to his old haunts — and stood waiting outside 
Fanny's dressing-room, which she shared with two oth- 
ers. 

All three came out together, and Fanny shrank back 
as she saw him. He followed her into the room, and 
she stood very still and huddled together. 

'Did you get my message?" she said. 

'Your letter and young Crisp brought me here to- 
night. He went away after your first appearance. I 
don't think he was quite himself." 

We've been mad, both of us. We thought- 

'Do you mean, the other night?" 






That was part of it. You had been so good to us. 
And — we thought we were in love " 

"Well?" 

"Oh! why don't you guess?" 

"I think I do," he said, suddenly feeling that the whole 
world was at a standstill, and he began to understand 
that the spell was broken, that young love was still- 
born, and that somehow, in some mysterious, inexplicable 
way, he was responsible, far more consciously responsi- 
ble than he was for anything in the stucco house. And 
he knew that Fanny knew it, and that young Crisp 
counted for very little in what had happened or in what 
was to come. 

Here was a new Fanny, in full, pathetic womanhood, 
staring with strained, hard eyes because of the pain 
through which she had been wrenched away from her 
dancing folly, the rare, rebellious defiance which had led 
her to seek through young Crisp a way back to the man 
in whom and for whom she had thrust her way out of 
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the darkness in which the light of her young life had 
flickered. 

She broke down suddenly, turned her face to the 
wall and moaned: 

"Oh, my God, I've been a fool!" 

Then she shook with an angry despair at herself: 

"I wish I'd never been born, I do. I'm not fit to be 
loose in the world. Pm a mean, contemptible beast." 

And she seized Jamie's hand and began to kiss it, 
imploring him to forgive her, while he came lumbering 
after her changes of mood with all his faculties at 
stretch in the effort to discover what actually was hap- 
pening. He did his best to soothe her, but that was 
apparently the last thing she wanted. His simple-mind- 
edness exasperated her and she flung away from him. 

"He wanted me to go away to London with him." 

"Does he want to marry you ?" 

"Yes. But he doesn't really want to." 

"Why not? If he said so." 

"I know he doesn*t," she cried. "It isn't me he wants, 
it's you. Why don't you understand that?" 

"I don't understand," said Jamie in a choking voice. 
He was beginning to feel a great horror of himself, and 
to see that these people, Fanny, young Crisp, Erasmus 
Gibbs, Tibby, were all claiming something of him that 
he knew not how to give. 

"Be quiet, Fanny," he said at last, "and tell me, if 
you can, what are we to do, all three of us. I think I 
know what you mean : how it came about, and I do feel 
myself to be responsible for you, but I don't see how I 
can interfere between you and young Crisp. He is a 
good fellow — the best of good fellows, but if you don't 
want to marry him — of course, you don't. . . ." 

He felt that he was ending very lamely but could not 
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extricate himself from the confusion into which he was 
thrown. 

"It isn't that / don't want : it is that he doesn't," said 
Fanny, completely tranquil and beginning to soothe and 
comfort Jamie, who, indeed, needed it more than she. 
. . . "We went mad, I think," she said. "For a week : 
six wonderful days, and then we couldn't go on any 
more without you — neither of us. It has all been just 
damned silly. . . . Only it is suddenly sober earnest and 
in a few months I shan't be able to dance any more." 

Jamie drew in his breath and a gust of hatred for 
young Crisp swelled through him. 

"The Lord have mercy on us !" he muttered, and his 
thoughts flew to the stucco house to which he was bound 
by this same mystery of birth, and under the influence 
of those thoughts his first idea was that young Crisp 
must marry Fanny, if only to secure her welfare. 

"He was with me to-night, and I smelled something 
in the wind. . . . We must take time over this. There 
is plenty of time, but I can't have you being made un- 
happy or making yourself so either. And, I don't know 
why, I'm glad of it all, because it makes things definite 
and concrete and a clear escape from the drudgery of 
years, from pretending to be one sort of man when I 
really am another. ... I'll look after you, Fanny, what- 
ever happens." 

She could not help smiling at the idea of his looking 
after her, or anybody else, for he was so clearly and so 
touchingly helpless, with no rough-and-ready sense of 
fact to guide him through troubled passages. 

Oh ! But she was profoundly grateful for his sensibil- 
ity which had understood and accepted the impossibility 
of her letting young Crisp make a complete and tragic 
fool of himself, to his and her own undoing. 
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"We must go now, or we shall be locked in," she said. 
"Do you know that Tibby actually fought with me to 
prevent my getting into the house that night? She is 
terribly strong." 

"I shall have to tell Tibby," he said 

"But no one else !" 

"No. No one else." 

It was like taking a knife and cutting his life into two 
halves, but he was completely dominated by Fanny's will 
and could not do otherwise. 

They left the theatre and he took her home to her 
lodgings in an unsavoury street off the Derby Road, a 
street of little two-floored houses, all open to lodgers 
and other uprooted dwellers or sojourners in the town. 

"You're not angry with me, Jamie?" she said as she 
tapped at the ground-floor window. 

"Angry !" he said. "I'm too deeply impressed for that. 
It isn't all your doing, nor his, nor mine. We've all been 
too strong for each other. That is the queer part of it, 
the part I don't rightly understand." 

"Then I don't care," she said, "for nobody el$e mat- 
ters but you." 

She caught him fiercely by the coat and reiterated : 

"Nobody but you, Jamie darling. Nobody!" 

The door of the house was opened. The landlady of 
the house peered out and said : 

"Isn't your friend coming in, dea/ie?" 

"Not to-night," replied Fanny, and she entered the 
dimly-lit hall. 

The sudden change from the complicated passions of 
the evening to the matter of fact casual professonalism 
of the landlady's question made Jamie reel, and presently 
he broke out into a loud guffaw at the comicality of the 
contrast, It explained a good deal: Fanny's unhesi- 
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tating rejection of marriage, for instance, as a solution 
of her difficulty in having so swiftly to face the response 
of Nature to her lawlessness. ... It was further an 
element in the life of the* town which he had not pre- 
viously encountered save in the conversation of the men 
he met in business, and this whiff of it comforted him 
with the knowledge that there was another side to the 
grim Puritan respectability of the streets. 

He had to walk the several miles home and hardly met 
a living soul until, as he turned into Roman Street, a man 
fell in by his side and walked with him for some yards. 
The dim light of a lamp revealed young Crisp. 

"I've been in an agony, Mr. Lawrie," he said. "I've 
been waiting for you for hours. Did you see her? Did 
you go home with her?" 

"Aye," said Jamie. "She's ower young to marry yet, 
as the old song has it." 

"Young? She has made me feel an absolute baby. 
Fm out of my depths." 

"So am I." 

"Damn you, Mr. Lawrie, damn you!" cried the poor 
wretch suddenly; "it's your fault. It's all your fault. 
You made everything seem splendid and lovely and easy 
and I broke loose." 

"So did I." 

"You understood everything in me that every one 
ignored and you passed me on to her." 

"Aye," said Jamie, grimly accepting this explanation. 

"And she loved me because you loved me and she 
wanted to please you because she's in love with you, you 
beast, you cold, callous . . . Damn it all, man, I've made 
a fool and a swine of myself to please you. Have you 
nothing to say? Can't you see that nothing can ever 
be the same ? I thought I should have to kill you . . •' 
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"Steady, steady," said Jamie. 

They had come now to the gate of the stucco house. 

"Steady, man," said Jamie. "It would be cruel to let 
you sleep on such thoughts as that. We're both of us 
blown to atoms, but you can go back to London when 
you have put yourself together. I have yon great hungry 
house waiting for me." 

"Stop talking, stop talking, stop talking I" shouted 
Crisp. "Oh! God, if I were only a common man of the 
streets to turn on you with foul language and to hit you 
in the eye, just to hit you, to lash out at you because I'm 
hurt ; but Fm civilised and have bf ains and she's a savage 
and you're a savage, and neither of you cares what harm 
you do. You've made a simple shivering fool of me and 
I can't even hate you because you're both so splendid 
after the silly goose-game of respectability . . . Oh! I 
could cry myself to sleep, I'm so tired." 

"You must go to bed," said Jamie. "Sleep on it and 
come and see me in the morning. I'll tell you every word 
she said, for your comfort." 

Crisp waved his arms wildly. 

"Now that's just what I don't want," he said. "That's 
just what you've done to me, you two. I don't want 
comfort any more. I loathe the idea Of it. I hate the 
thought of going into any of these houses, which choke 
and stifle you with comfort . . . Oh ! sir, we babbled of 
love like children, and she's a wonder." 

I only meant — to get at the truth of it," said Jamie. 

f I know that. I've had it," shouted the unhappy 
youth. "And now I'm to be thrust back into lies and 
ease and the animal comfort that men live by. To hell 
with it all ! No sleep, no warm bed for me to-night. I 
shall walk the streets and I'll come to see you in the 
morning." 
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He swung off at a tremendous pace and disappeared 
up the hill. 

Jamie let himself into his house and felt most comic- 
ally, buoyantly, and defiantly disreputable as he slipped 
into its dark silence. 

"Isn't your friend coming in to-night, dearie?" 

The voice of the landlady rang in his ears and he 
chuckled over the memory, smacked the full savour of it 
and called it affectionately "essence of Thrigsby." But 
his humour was at once lost, in pity for young Crisp, the 
polite Londoner, caught up in the fire that spurted out 
of this tragic place, scorched and thrown down. 

"But she ought to marry him," said Jamie, by way of 
placating the stucco house. "She ought certainly to — 
Dod! But she ought only to do what she must. Most 
immoral : certainly most immoral, but how good 1" 



CHAPTER XV 



THE BIRTH OF A HERO 



YOUNG Crisp did not keep his promise, but he called 
on Jamie at Hepworth's, where, in a persistent 
mood of high spirits, that worthy was reading Rabelais 
aloud with immense gusto, while Gibbs and Ross Mac- 
lean chuckled over the uses to which the feathers of a 
pigeon's breast, snow, and other commodities were put. 

The young artist overshadowed their merriment with 
his gloom. 

"Eh! I am glad to see ye," said Gibbs. "And 'ow's 
Miss Fanny?" 

"I want to speak to you, Mr. Lawrie," said Crisp in a 
sepulchral voice. 

Jamie took him into the parlour and there in low 
voices they discussed the situation. 

"I'm done for, Mr. Lawrie." 

"At twenty-three. . . . Oh! Come." 

"I shall never be challenged by anything so big again. 
... I've been thinking it over. She's right. She's 
perfectly right. I'm not fit to go any further with her. 
I do love her, sir. I shall never love any one else. . . ." 

"Adorable youth !" thought Jamie. 

"But it's my vanity. That's what she can't stand. 
What I feel just rushes up into my vanity and turns 
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cold. She can't stand it. No woman could. But I don't 
want her to suffer." 
'Have you seen her?" 

r No. I wrote and asked her but she sent me a funny 
little blotched note saying it was better not. I suppose 
she's sorry for me. Have you seen her, sir?" 

"Yes." 

Jamie had seen her, and Fanny seemed completely to 
have forgotten that there had been any trouble. She had 
reminded him of a kitten rubbing against his legs and 
asking to be taken up and stroked. 

"Did she say anything?" 

"No ... No ... Not a word." 

"I only want one thing," said Crisp. "I want to help 
her through, ,and, if ever she does talk of me, will you 
let me know? and if she could ever see me again, please 
tell me and I'll come from the ends of the earth." 

The young man's pathetic acceptance exasperated 
Jamie, who said in a loud voice : 

"God damn it, man ! Either take it or leave it. Either 
go and bully the girl and tell her you have as good right 
to the consequences of what you have done as she, or 
clear out like a man." 

To his surprise Crisp countered: 

"Then take your hands off it, you old thief, for you 
are at the bottom of it all, and if only you were out of 
the way I could pull it through, and marry her, and get 
her out of this infernal hole of a Thrigsby." 

"Very well. Why not?" 

"Will you promise not to see her, even if she writes 
to see you and sends for you ?" 
I'll give you a month." 

'All right. I've taken rooms to be away from your 
horrible Roman Street, and I shan't see you again," 
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"I shall make inquiries a month from now." 

Young Crisp was satisfied and strode out of the shop 
a new man. 

Jamie returned to his Rabelais and made Gibbs and 
Maclean shout with laughter. 

"Ah ! The world was young then, gentlemen," he said 
as he closed the book. "Nowadays we petrify in middle* 
age and expect the young to approach us with humility. 
I can't do it, for I was stone when I was young and am 
warmed into flesh and blood as the years creep over me." 

"You'll come to a bad end, Lawrie," smiled Maclean, 
wagging his grey head. 

"I have every hope," chuckled Jamie. "I was born 
unco' guid. But I'm a home bird now, for we're hatch- 
ing out a chick." 

As the chick plays no small part in this story of the 
generations it is of design that so much time, thought, 
ink, and paper have been devoted to the events that im- 
mediately preceded his birth. It is possible that he was 
responsible for his mother's desire for the stucco house, 
and that he desired to be born in it. It may be that he 
so resented being born into the world that he designed 
from the very first to split the household into which he 
was to make his appearance and to send his father hurl- 
ing down to ruin. ... It was during his coming that 
his mother decided to have nothing more to do with 
his father in the way of marriage, and it may have been 
his coming that made his father behave so oddly in the 
affair of Fanny Shaw and young Crisp. He certainly 
grew up into one of the oddest characters ever known in 
Thrigsby, which is to say, the world, and from the very 
beginning he produced queer results. 

In the first place he persuaded his mother that she 
was going to have a very bad time: although her first 
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three had been born with comparative ease. And he 
decided and convinced her that he was to be the last- 
something unique and never to be repeated. 

This egoism of his filled his mother's mind with tre- 
mendous thoughts and fearful hopes. She more than 
half believed that she was big with the Second Coming 
of the Messiah, and every dark day, every rumour of 
disturbance convinced her and filled her with a delicious 
alarm that Armageddon was coming and would be over 
just in time. ... Of course she corrected these absurdi- 
ties, and told herself that the child was to be a girl, 
who should be called Beatrice, and this was the name 
upon which she and Jamie agreed, for, as she hid her 
real thoughts from him, she put him off with the cor- 
rective, and as she was so very certain the baby was to 
be a girl, he acquiesced and tolerated Beatrice, though 
he thought it a detestable name. However, as he was 
continually made to feel that he had behaved very badly, 
he was glad enough to oblige upon any small occasion 
that arose. He could not know, poor man, that his wife 
was secretly assuring herself that her conception was 
immaculate, though he was often puzzled to discover 
why she so frequently and so violently insisted upon 
her separation from him. 

She would never talk of it or discuss it, but it was 
more than clear that she required none of his caresses, 
and he began dimly to perceive that she had developed 
a certain sensuality of the soul which she could abundant- 
ly satisfy within herself. And he was horrified and hid 
this perception from himself, so completely did it mock 
and deny the bond and union which he had striven to 
create in their wedlock. 

In his own humorous way he began to find excuses 
for her, to pretend that her new Christian fervour came 
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from her desire to restore No. 29 in the full publicity 
of Roman Street from the disgrace of having been in- 
habited by Jews. 

Often he sat hanging his head in his hands in the 
dining-room stricken with alarm at the change that 
had come into his life, and dreading lest Tibby should 
know, though he could be sure that nothing escaped 
Tibby. 

Some weeks before the time Catherine withdrew to her 
bedroom, only leaving the house for an hour a day and 
only receiving Mrs. Trevannion — who had become very 
bitter about young Crisp— and the Vicar of St. James 
the Less, Mr. Henthorn, the Rev. Charles, M.A., who 
had a capital bedside manner, and was received by many 
of the ladies in his parish in their dressing-gowns. In- 
deed, Jamie, who hated the man, used to declare that 
half the ladies in Roman Street were hypochondriacs for 
that very reason. 

Birth and death do often make the ordinary busi- 
ness of life seem very comic, and Jamie's irony during 
these weeks of expectancy was sharpened to such an 
extent that it was constantly cutting across his faculties 
and making them bleed. 

He found relief in writing to Mary, who was horri- 
fied and implored him to take a holiday, and in the so- 
ciety of his children, with whom he had a joyous time, 
breaking all the rules, having them with him during f or-p 
bidden hours in the dining-room, defying Tibby, en- 
couraging them to draw, and inventing games and plays. 

He purchased a toy-theatre for them upon which 
were enacted Dick Turpiris Last Ride to York and The 
Escape of Jack Sheppard. The characters were in paste- 
board, thrust on to the stage with wires, and the dialogue 
was such as he could invent. And presently with the 
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children he began to invent new dramas with characters 
devised and painted by themselves — fairies, ogres, old 
Jews, witches, and soldiers. 

So entrancing was this pursuit that Jamie used to 
hurry home from his office to catch the children before 
they went to bed. He lost count of the days and the 
theatre was open on Sundays also. 

The consequences were fatal. Robin was so excited 
by it all that after three weeks of it he was sick during a 
whole day and his case had to be reported to his mother. 
This was on a Monday, and the awful truth had to be 
revealed that the theatre had been open on a Sunday. 

Tibby was sent, with a flea in her ear, to fetch the 
delinquent. She hesitated as long as possible because the 
Rev. Mr. Henthorn was closeted with Catherine and 
she wished to give him time to depart. 

The bell was rung furiously and Tibby slunk into the 
dining-room. 

"The mistress has sent me for you/' she said. "Poor 
Robin is vomiting again." 

Jamie was painting a gorgeous Emperor for a new 
drama. 

Such toys for a grown man/' she said. 
I had some when I was a child," retorted Jamie, and 
with his head full of the doings of the Emperor he went 
up to the great bedroom, where he found Catherine in 
a red flannel bed-gown on one side of the fire and the 
Rev. Mr. Henthorn, nursing his clerical hat, on the 
other. 

"Please shut the door, Jamie," said Catherine, in the 
indulgently malicious tone grown-ups have a way of 
using with children. 

Jamie shut the door. 

The Rev. Mr. Henthorn was egg-shaped, head and 
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body : he was honey-coloured and plump. He made no 
attempt to move, but gave a saintly bow with his head. 

"It is too bad/' said Catherine. "At least I do think 
while I am" — she fished about for the delicate word — 
"incapable: I do think you should not. disorganise the 
whole household/' 

"I'm very sorry/' said Jamie, ignoring the Rev. Mr. 
Henthorn, as that seemed the only thing to do. "But 
we have been having such a splendid time/' 

"The children should be taught to have some thought 
for me while I am " 

"Very well," said Jamie, "I'll explain to them what's 
the matter with you." 

"Mr. Lawrie !" cried the Rev. Mr. Henthorn, rising. 

"Hold your tongue!" said Jamie. 

The Rev. Mr. Henthorn sat down again heavily. 

"I do not wish my children even to know that there 
is such a thing as a theatre," said Catherine. 

"The harm's done," muttered Jamie. "I'll do Bible 
stories if you like." 

"Mr. Lawrie," said the clergyman, "you may not have 
any regard for me as a man, but I beg you, as a gentle- 
man, to respect my cloth." 

"You couldn't have them more vividly told/' protested 
Jamie, all the adventures of the Emperor — and such a 
droll, splendid Emperor — freezing in his mind. 

"That is not the point," said Mr. Henthorn. "I am, I 
hope, charitable towards your — your infirmity, Mr. Law- 
rie, but as your children are Christian children I cannot 
but regard it as " 

"What do you want me to do?" asked Jamie bluntly, 
appealing to Catherine. 

"I want you to burn the theatre and everything con- 
nected with it." 
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"It is as sacred to me as your prayer-books and Church 
papers are to you, Kate." 

"Blasphemy !" cried Mr. Henthorn. 

"Oh, go to hell !" shouted Jamie, beside himself with 
rage. 

"I see there is no further advantage in my " mur- 
mured the egg-shaped man as he slithered out of the 
room. 

"Kate, Kate/' almost moaned Jamie. "For God's 
sake let us try and get straight. What has come over 
us? . . . I'll do anything you like in reason. I'll go 
to your church with you, pray with you, read the Bible 
day and night, only do let us get back to the old simple, 
unquestioning way, just to be together, just to feel the 
warmth of each other running through our veins, just to 
have the sweet song of each other ringing through the 
day. . . . Oh ! Let us .have done with this evil separa- 
tion that is turning us both to ice and driving our 
thoughts out upon strange courses. For it is holy, this 
blessed intimacy of man and woman, this smooth and 
deep satisfaction, this quiet pacification of the hungry 
beasts of passion. ..." 

He knelt to her, clutched her, implored her with tears 
in his eyes, pressed his head into her lap, but the child 
leaped in her womb and she would not yield to him, 
for she designed to punish him for the infidel and chifd- 
ish joy that was in him, for the affronts she considered 
him to have put upon her, and for the offence that he 
had married her and had striven to fashion their mar- 
riage to a likeness other than that which was imaged in 
her mind. She was of a direct and practical temper, and 
when she had formed an image of her desire was not 
for a moment to be turned aside from it. 

"I am no longer a child, Jamie," she said, with a ter- 
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riblc precision and a mincing of her words, "and I am at 
the end of my patience. You are so volatile, but I did 
think that in a time like this I could trust you with the 
children. ... I don't know what Tibby can have been 
thinking of; she who pretends to think so much of the 
Lawries." 

"Listen to me, Kate," said Jamie eagerly, rising and 
standing above her : "that's all done. There's no more 
meaning in that than there is in a stage-coach in these 
days of railways. Tom and John are squeezed out: 
they're well off and all that, but they're squeezed out. I 
don't want our Robin to end like that in middle of life, 
for that's what it comes to : they just pull themselves up 
out of the crowd and hang there suspended and useless. 
Believe me, I want my boys to have what we never had, 
a chance of striking out for themselves — and they can't 
do it if they are brought up enslaved to—" 

"Robin will never be good for anything if you de- 
stroy his nervous system," replied Catherine, who simply 
did not understand a word of what he was talking about. 
She hated the Lawries too, but for her own reasons. "I 
must beg of you, Jamie, that you will destroy the the- 
atre. I have no objection to your reading to the chil- 
dren, or telling them stories, but the theatre is altogether 
too exciting." 

When it came to argument Jamie knew that he was 
hopeless. His logic was of the heart and inarticulate 
and was always confounded by that of the head. He 
might point to hopes and dreams, but they could not 
alter the fact that Robin had been sick, and that little 
Mark had made himself almost as ill and had been found 
in tears wailing : "I want to be sick too !" 

Ruefully then Jamie said : "As you please." 
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He had got as far as the door when Catherine called 
him back and said : 

"I am not sorry this has happened, Jamie. It may 
help you to realise your responsibility in time." 

As this was just what he had been trying to do, he 
was so amazed that he could find nothing to say and, 
without more, he returned to the dining-room, where he 
set about the destruction of the toy-theatre and all its 
characters, beginning with the new Emperor who was 
to have lived through so splendid a drama, and ending 
with Dick Turpin and Black Bess who would never again 
jump the toll-gate on the great ride to York. 

They made a wonderful blaze in the fire,, and he sat 
turning over the ashes as Tibby came in to give him his 
tea. 

"There's an end of that, Tibby/' he said. "Dod ! If I 
were only a masterful man, I would make room for my 
thoughts and fancies." 

"The nurse comes in to-morrow. There's that to be 
thought of." 

"Do you think it can ever be far from my thoughts, 
Tibby? I'd be a strange man if it were so." 

"You are a strange man." 

"I am that, but not so strange as to imagine that I 
can keep humanity out of my house. We build up walls 
against the world and then — crash! we are so helpless 
that we have to call in a man with a bag and a woman 
with an apron, and the old life goes roaring up the 
chimney." 

"You're fanciful." 

"Aye, or I'd be dead. A man's nothing without his 
fancy, Tibby. 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head. 
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In both, Tibby; and there's the rub. A woman takes 
his heart and puts it in her pocket, and the world takes 
his head and what is left is for the devil if he thinks 
it worth the trouble. Robin and I begat an Emperor, 
but he's burned. . . ." 

Tibby gave a click of her tongue as if to chide him, 
and he bawled to her: 

"Don't you go in league with the devil, Tibby, or I'll 
go burn too. I'll be like Burns after the fools had fussed 
with him and killed him, for I'd rather be damned than 
Englished." 

"There's small fear o' that now. Come, your tea's 
ready." 



On the following day, Mrs. Keegan, the nurse, arrived. 
She was a hatchet-faced Irishwoman and she had a vast 
bosom and enormous hips, and a great coil of plaited 
brown hair at the base of her head. She wore common 
white aprons and, when she remembered it, a white cap. 

She took possession of the household and Jamit was 
very shy of her at first. However, as she was a voluble 
talker she swept away his qualms and enlivened him 
with an unending narrative of her history. She had 
been deserted, it appeared, by Mr. Keegan, a political 
agent, who had recanted from Catholicism in order to 
throw in his lot with the Nonconformist Liberals. 
When Keegan took to Chapel," said the midwife, 
that was too much for me, and I couldn't see his soul 
damned without a struggle, and things got so bad that 
I had to hit him with the tongs, which he said he had 
never bargained for. . . . Well, in the end, Mr. Lawrie, 
there was a widow, one of these sly, soft Englishwomen, 
and they ups and offs to America, and as I'd always been 
good at the laying-out and had a liking for funerals, I 
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thought Fd make myself useful, and here I am with you 
and your handsome lady." 

Mrs. Keegan needed stout to fortify her in her ef- 
forts, and when she was well plied with it Jamie found 
he'could drag her on to inimitable descriptions of the 
odd households she had been in. She measured them 
according to the religion practised in them and declared 
that the further folks moved from the true faith the 
greater was the fuss made over her business. 

"I was once with some Atheists," she said, "and I de- 
clare the fright they were in was enough to make God 
and Holy Mary have pity on them at once and let them 
in to Purgatory without more ado. They believed in 
small families, Mr. Lawrie, and they were punished." 
Is four a small family?" 

Tour is pretty well, if you are blessed with no more. 
Keegan and I had six before he took to Chapel." 

For ten days Jamie lived bewildered by a torrent of 
such talk, by a billowy apron, by a constant clatter of 
spoons ahd china, by a bustle up and downstairs, by a 
carrying of sheets and blankets, by a smell of gruel, and 
it was as though the house were invaded by an army of 
women. There seemed towards the end of it to be two 
or three hundred Mrs. Keegans and Agnes called con- 
stantly : so did his mother-in-law : so did Mrs. Trevan- 
nion. He could not think, or read, and the children were 
unsettled and peevish, so that he could find no comfort 
with them. His work at the office seemed farcical and 
empty, and always at the back of his mind was the ter- 
rible thought, the fiercely destroying idea, that Catherine 
was going to emerge from all this a stranger to him. 
This was the appalling certainty, that she was using the 
army of women to cover her retreat. And he began to 
hate her for it! What right had she to condemn and 
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to judge him ? Her responsibility was no less than his. 
Their life had been shaped according to her ideas and 
he had reserved his own aspirations thinking that they 
could find their own way out. He had yielded in order 
to prevent her sinking into that brooding animalism 
with which motherhood had always threatened her. She 
had wanted the stucco house and he had given it to her 
to feed her ambition, and now she was bent on turning 
it into a monument, a tomb like that of the Capulets in 
which young love must come to die. 

That was the constant burden of his thoughts beneath 
which his humour was always struggling to assert itself 
and to redeem some little corner of life from the oppres- 
sion which had descended upon it, and gave so little air 
and room for sweetness and light. 

It seemed that there was some invisible force which 
had manoeuvred them all: the three Lawries, Tom into 
his villa, John into the arms of his Countess, Jamie into, 
the stucco house, so that their abilities should find no 
play at all, and they were left more than a little ridicu- 
lous. Jamie alone chafed under it, but accepted it be- 
cause in everything he found the same ridiculous quality, 
the same aimlessness, the same ponderous contentment, 
the same curious petrifaction, as though men, uncertain 
of being commemorated by monuments after their death, 
were trying to make sure by turning themselves to stone 
in their lifetime. Everywhere in public life were these 
men of stone with minds like machines grinding out 
honourable sentiments for every occasion. ... In such 
an existence birth and death had become very comic and 
as such Jamie Lawrie enjoyed them, irresistibly spon- 
taneous events in a world where all else was cut and 
dried. 

So now, although he was alarmed at the prospect 
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that lay before him, he welcomed the invasion of his 
house by the army of women, come to usher in the great 
comic event. For no reason at all he decided that the 
baby was to be a boy, perhaps only because it had been 
agreed to christen the child Beatrice. 

Oh ! yes. He must be a boy to spite the women who 
had come cluttering about. Being convinced that it 
would be so, Jamie became more eager for it and thought 
it worth while to sleep for four nights running in his 
shirt and trousers. However, he was not wakened, and 
on the fifth night returned to his normal attire. He was 
wakened by a terrible scream, and Mrs. Keegan woke 
him at four in the morning and bundled him out of the 
house to fetch the doctor, who came half an hour later 
to find the baby come, a boy, sound, healthy, and, accord- 
ing to the midwife, "beautiful but for a ham-mark on 
the right shoulder." 

Jamie felt wonderfully pleased with himself. The 
invading army would retire, the house would return to 
its normal atmosphere. 

"Benedick," thought Jamie with a start. "Benedick 
Lawrie. That shall be his name." 

And when, an hour or two later, he was admitted, on 
sufferance, to the vast bed-chamber, the first thing he 
said to Catherine was: 

"I want him to be christened Benedick." 

"Oh ! Jamie ! You are too absurd," said Catherine 
crossly. 

"We've made a fool of him by bringing him into the 
world and threatening him with the name of Beatrice." 

"It is an unchristian name, at least St. Benedict's is a 
very High Church." 

Mrs. Keegan cut short the altercation by turning 
Jamie out. 
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"Benedick, Benedict, Benet" he thought as he moved 
slowly, slowly along the landing. "Benet. I'll compro- 
mise at Benet: then he can be called Ben without the 
burden of Benjamin." 

He could not resist the mood of elation that rose in 
him because his instinct assured him definitely that here 
was a new generation come into the world, a new idea 
before which he and Catherine would have to retire, 
each along a separate path. So sure was he of this that 
at last he was confident of having done right in throwing 
away ambition and refusing to go along the way that 
turned man into stone. 

"Ben, Ben, Benedick, Ben," he chanted as he ran 
lightly down the stairs and bumped into Tibby at the 
bottom. 

"It's a boy, Tibby." 

"I know that. . . . Another mouth to feed." 

"Thrigsby's a land of plenty. Have you told Robin?" 

"Aye. Robin's in tears." 

"The scoundrel. Mayn't we add to our family if we 
like?" 

"Robin's a strange child and he has his troubles/' 

He passed on and Tibby moved up the stairs. 

"Tibby!" 

She turned. 

"He's to be called Benet." 

"I know that." 

'How do you know?" 

The mistress decided on it yesterday. Mr. Hen- 
thorn's name is Bennett." 

That pricked the bubble of Jamie's elation and he 
groped his way back to his sober senses. 

"The boy's done for," he thought. "He's to be her 
child and none of mine." 
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This came to him with such complete conviction that 
he could not struggle against it, and his one desire was 
to fly from the house. Very soon he could not resist 
this desire and he went and slammed the door defiantly. 

"That settles it," he felt. "That's the end of James 
Lawrie. A wife and four children crying 'Give ! Give !' 
like the daughter of the horse-leech and pinning him 
down like Gulliver in Lilliputian 

And in a flash he compared this with his own home — 
with the immense dignity vested in his mother which 
had bound them all together and held himself and Tibtfy 
to that day. 

It was a pleasure to shut the door on the tragedy 
and to stride along the street thinking it was no wonder 
that all the people let their houses swallow them up 
when they had allowed the virtue to go out of them. 

He remembered that this was Tom's day at his club, 
The Portico, and he sought him there to tell him the 
news, having half- forgotten his brother's anger on the 
night of the house-warming. 

Tom came into the hall, but did not invite him to 
share his meal: Jamie for the first time realised the 
truth of Tom's attitude towards him, that of the rich to 
the poor relation. It made him blush from head to foot 
and he stammered out: 

"I've another son, Tom." 

"I hope he may be proud of his father." 

"God damn you, Tom, he's no call to be otherwise. 
I merely came to acquaint you of the fact." 

"You needn't shout. I will call and congratulate 
Catherine, and I hope you will pull yourself together 
... If you don't McKay's will go smash. Businesses 
don't run themselves nowadays, and you've been taking 
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far too much out of it. If you were a manager I should 
sack you. . . ." 

"I — I had no idea," said Jamie pathetically downcast. 
"Though I knew I wasn't in McKay's for my business 
capacity. I'll look into it, and if you won't ask me to 
lunch here, will you come out and lunch with me ?" 

Tom gave in and asked him to lunch, while Jamie 
diverted him with his tales of Mrs. Keegan and the visits 
of Mr. Henthorn. 

"By the way," said Tom. "Have you heard the 
news ?" 

"News! Of whom?" 

"Our John. He's been adopted as Candidate for West 
Thrigsby." 

"The devil he has. That's the Countess. Well. He 
always had a mind to be a Parliament man, and he'll be 
far gone enough now." 

"Far gone?" asked Tom, and over the excellent club 
Stilton and celery Jamie elaborated his theory of the 
petrifaction of the English as the result of the en- 
deavours of the bourgeoisie to combat the aristocratic 
dignity which had kept the populace down for so many 
centuries. 

"You and I can't do it, Tommy. John with his Coun- 
tess may. . . . Shall you help him?" 

'Aye. I'll support him, though I'm no speaker." 
Til do what I can on the newspapers." 

"Then for God's sake don't write anything yourself. 
You have such a confounded knack of saying the right 
thing in the wrong way." 

"I have?" Jamie was genuinely astonished. 

"Aye. You don't seem to know yourself very well." 

"I thought I did," 
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"Then you don't know how you appear to other peo- 
ple." 

"No. God help me, I don't," said Jamie. "I am for 
ever astonished that any one can be annoyed by what I 
do— and it is just the same at home." 

Tom's sternness melted. 

"I sometimes think," he said, "that you are the best 
Lawrie of us all and the most like my father, and I 
wish I had tried to understand you before. Poor Agnes 
understands you. She will be glad to hear about the 
boy. I'll stand godfather if you like." 

Jamie was profoundly moved by this new mood in 
his brother and thanked him. 

"I'll call him Thomas," he said. "It may help him 
to a little healthy doubt." 

And his emotion carried him into a stumbling, fum- 
bling explanation of the scene at the house-warming. 

"They were in love, you see. Two young people in 
love, and it ran away with me. Just what was wanted 
in Roman Street, where, you know, they all sit brooding, 
dozing, blanketing their minds. And young Crisp is an 
artist; a wonderful thing to come into Roman Street." 

"All the same," said Tom, "you couldn't expect poor 
Catherine" — Tom had fallen into the habit of thinking 
of all women as poor — "to welcome them with open 
arms. Most people have strong feelings about the the- 
atre, you know." 

"Have they?" said Jamie. "Do you know that I am 
beginning to have feelings just as strong about the 
Church?" 

"Then you'd certainly better keep your mouth shut if 
you want to help John — and, let me tell you, if John has 
his way it wouldn't be at all a bad thing for you to 
reconsider his offer about your boys." 
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Jamie shut up at that. He was not going to have 
Robin or Mark or Thomas Bennett swept along the 
way of petrifaction if he could help it. 

"I may be a fool, Tom," he said, "but those boys are 
what I care for most in the world, and I would rather 
they had life, even if they were in the gutter, than what 
is called advancement." 

"Oh ! well," said Tom, "I have no right to talk about 
that, but it seems to me unwise to move against the spirit 
of the time. . . . And I think you are hardly fair to 
Catherine." 

Tom was certainly very astonishing and Jamie counted 
this the first revolutionary change wrought by the ar- 
rival of young Bennett on the scene. 

The brothers parted better friends than they had 
been for years, and Jamie, after looking in at McKay's, 
went to Hepworth's, and to the delight of his cronies 
was in such brilliant form as he had not shown for 
months. 

"By gum !" said Gibbs. "You 'ad ought to 'ave a son 
every other week, Mr. Lawrie. I see we're to vote for 
Lawrie very soon. What a pity it is it's the wrong one." 



CHAPTER XVI 



LOVE LIES BLEEDING 



FOR some weeks after the birth of the youngest 
Lawrie there appeared regularly in the Weekly Post 
a series of poems, over the signature Quintus Flumen, 
called Love lies Bleeding. Those who knew in these mat- 
ters cut them out and kept the collection, for they sound- 
ed a true note and had in them the wistfulness of a 
Spring day caught in the smoky gloom of Thrigsby and 
trying to find expression in a starveling almond-tree here 
and there. 

They were written almost casually and were thrust 
out of their author as the tragedy that had sprung up 
through Fanny Shaw and young Crisp crept through his 
veins and purged them for the fire that was ever slumber- 
ing within him. 

He was at Hepworth's one evening going over some 
new books that had just come from London when young 
Crisp entered and told him the worst had happened. 

"She won't take anything from me," he said. "Noth- 
ing. She says I don't care, and it's true. . . . In a way 
she means it. She is too strong for me and it's broken 
me up. Broken's just the word for it, sir. She lets fly 
at me like a hurricane and then she's terribly, terribly 
sorry, and at last I just had to confess that I couldn't do 
it, what she wanted. . . . And she said, with that ter- 
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rible strength that she has: 'I must go through with 
it alone!' ... Oh! I can't think of it. I tried being 
manly and all that, but I simply haven't got in me what 
she wants. . . . Good-bye." 

"Wait a moment!" cried Jamie. "Wait a moment!" 

But young Crisp was gone, and, without his hat and 
stick, Jamie bolted down the street after him. 

"Look here," he said. 'Til do what I can, but don't 
make an ass of yourself by clearing out altogether. Go 
away for a month or six weeks and come back. I'll do 
the best I can, and I'll see that she isn't left alone with it. 
I'll let you know. Send me your address and I'll let you 
know. You've nothing to be ashamed of, really you 
haven't." 

"But I have," moaned the unhappy lover, near sob- 
bing. "I've give — give — given her a ch-child and she's 
take — taken it from me." 

Jamie was hard put to it not to laugh, but he looked 
very solemn and promised that with any luck he would 
steer young Crisp to the altar with Fanny on his arm. 

"Oh! God bless you, Mr. Lawrie," said the luckless 
youth. "If only I could believe you." 

"Where there's a will there's a way," replied Jamie, 
suddenly remembering his hat and stick at Hepworth's. 
"Good luck, my boy. Go to London and put your 
best into your work, and make a name for yourself. My 
sister is delighted with your portrait of me, and my wife 
is furious with me for letting her have it." 

Catherine was furious with him from quite other rea- 
sons. Fanny had written to him and she had read as 
follows : 

"Oh ! Jamie, why is there no one else like you and 
why did you promise not to see me? That was cruel. 
I don't know what the babe'U be like with all the thoughts 
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and fights I have had to go through. I want to go 
straight and not to dodge anything, but it is hard without 
you, because I don't know how it has all happened, for I 
don't belong to anybody but you." 

"You opened my letter," said Jamie. 

"Yes. By mistake." 

"It is a mistake you frequently make." 

"I have no secrets from you." 

"I have mine from you when they are the property of 
a third person." 

Catherine felt that she was being worsted. Jamie 
could be the sternest of all the Lawries when he liked. 
She took the direct attack. 

"Is the child yours?" 

"No— no." 

His disgust at having to discuss the matter with her 
made him hesitate and she rapped out : 

"I don't believe you." 

"Then I decline to discuss the matter any further." 

"Does Tibby know?" 

"Yes." 

"How dare you tell me such a thing to my face ! So 
Tibby has been your go-between." 

"Be quiet, woman," he shouted at her. "Have you 
no sympathy ? To have been through all that time yourr 
self and to loathe and detest it in a poor girl, trapped 
in a sweet young passion such as you have never known 
or ever could know. . . . Mark my words, woman, for 
these are the last I have to say. The very last. . . . The 
child is not mine. The mother is my friend, most truly 
and most deeply my friend, as I would to God you 

were • • • 

Catherine was in hysterics by this, laughing, crying, 
screaming, and at last she fainted, and Jamie was then 
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frantic in his alarm and broke the bell in summoning 
Tibby, to whom he explained the cause of all the trouble 
he was in. 

"God knew how to deal with the blown pride of 
men when He made woman," he said. 

Catherine came to and fell into a quiet fit of weeping. 
At last she said: 

"It breaks my heart to think I have brought another 
soul into this wicked world." 

Jamie tried to placate her, but she refused to listen 
to him. 

"I am to be churched next Thursday," she said, "and I 
shall pray for guidance out of this wickedness. I wish 
now that I had died." 

That gave her a comfortably gloomy train of thought 
in which she took refuge, almost believing that she had 
very nearly died but had been spared by direct interven- 
tion that she might watch over the young life, to deliver 
it from contamination, and to nurse it tenderly into the 
diaconate, then the priesthood, when at last the Message 
should be given to enlighten sinful men and make them 
put aside the things of the flesh. . . . 

"The truth is," thought Jamie, with a sudden flash of 
insight, "that she ought never to have married. She is 
as cold as a fish and as obstinate as a saint : she is a boy 
living in a woman's body and just bothered by it. . . . 
Poor Catherine! Poor Kate! Oh! God help the lot 
of us. . . ." And he began to think whimsically of peti- 
tioning the Queen's Majesty for a divorce on the ground 
that his wife had the soul of a boy and was mentally and 
spiritually unfit for conjugal felicity. 

"But the odd thing is," he said, to be honest, "that it 
was just that captivated me." 

He stdjpped as though he were on the brink of an 
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abyss, as indeed he was. Confronting him was the gap- 
ing, black, impenetrable fact that Catherine must have 
hated having children. 

"Oh! My God!" he said; "Oh! My God! And here 
we are — stucco'd! A stucco'd family!. Oh! My God, 
and the blessing of the Church is on every one of us! 
And Oh! My God! Tibby must have known it all the 
timer 

And he began to wonder if Tom, if the neighbours 
knew, if it had been plain to everybody but himself. No ! 
Thank God, that was impossible because Mrs. James 
Lawrie was notoriously admired as a most excellent wife 
and mother. 

All the King's horses and all the King's men could 
not have kept him from going to see Fanny that night. 

As he turned into Alban Street in which she lived, 
certain of her neighbours were setting out for their even- 
ing parade of the Derby Road, and one or two of them 
accosted him brightly. He took off his hat and bowed 
politely but passed on when they stopped, and they 
screamed with laughter at him. This pleased him, for 
he was bursting with laughter at himself. His eyes 
were dancing with merriment when Fanny's landlady 
opened the door and peered out : 

"Oh ! It's you," she said ; "I thought it might be t'other 
one, and that I won't 'ave, roaring like a Bull of Bragem 
and sending my young lady 'alf orf 'er head, which, I 
say, she never 'ad but 'alf, though if it's 'air your speak- 
ing of none o' the Prince o' Wales' ladies aren't in it, 
so there." 

This monologue was continued breathlessly while 
Jamie went up the dark, narrow stairs, and the last words 
he heard were: 

"No, sir. This beats me. I never see nothing like 
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it, for, seemingly, 'e wasn't 'er fancy and 'e wasn't in 

the way o' business, and if I didn't know she 'ad a friend 

I wouldn't give a pint o' stout for 'er chances, 'air and 

all." 

* The woman's voice went on until it was lost in the 

back regions of the house, and by that time Jamie had 

reached Fanrty's room, second floor front. 

She had been washing her hair and was sitting with 
her back to the fire drying it, the burnished red-gold. 

"I knew it was you," she said. 

Jamie laid his hat and stick on the table and sat on 
the slippery horse-hair chair by the fire. 

"Here's a pretty kettle of fish," he said, unable to 
conceal his keen delight in seeing her again. "What 
right have you to go mad and then to ask me to face 
the consequences?" 

There's no one else," said Fanny. 
'But you ought not to indulge your habit of regard- 
ing me as though I were your own age." 

"It isn't a question of age. There is no one else who 
could understand how it all happened. Certainly poor 
Stephen doesn't." 

"Stephen Crisp. No. You've made him lose what 
little sense he had. I've packed him off to London. . . . 
But don't make any mistake. I do not understand why 
you have driven him out, or why you refuse to — er — let 
him make an honest woman of you." 

The phrase seemed perfectly ludicrous as applied to 
Fanny. 

"It would have been all wrong," she said, "and I 
would rather fight it out all by myself than go that 
way." 

"I ought to tell you that my wife knows." 

"Oh!" 



HI 
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She became rigid with resentment. 

"I didn't tell her/' 

"No," murmured Fanny, covering her face with her 
hands. " You couldn't." 

"It makes no difference," he said, to reassure her. "At 
least not to you." 

"To you ?" She turned to him with this eager question. 

He avoided her eyes and was silent, for he knew 
that it had made an enormous difference, producing a 
clear severance in his life — the stucco house and what he 
could find outside it. 

"It has made what happens to you immensely more 
important," he said. "It has made me feel old and out 
of things, with no responsibility except to the young, you 
among them, if only to see that youth is not wasted. I 
feel that nothing else matters, and perhaps that is what 
I have been trying to discover all my life: perhaps it 
is what I found with you in the bluebell wood. . . ." 

This memory led them both on into the deep intimacy 
of comradeship, in a thrilling silence full of the sweet 
anguish of sympathy. 

"Oh! But it should not have happened to you like 
this, my dear," he said. 

"I'm glad," answered Fanny, taking his hand and 
kissing it. "I was lonely and so far away from you. 
I am near to you now and I do give to you what I 
could give to no one else." 

She raised his hand and pressed it against her throat, 
and she smiled very happily as she added : 

"There couldn't be anything else for me. You've 
made me so different. I've broken loose." 

He knew what she meant and was profoundly com- 
forted to have his own freedom acknowledged by an- 
other human being. The old strain was removed, the 
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ancient stress of outlandishness which all his life had 
fretted his nerves and cramped his spirit, because he 
had had to live by traditions and beliefs that were not 
his own. 

"It's a queer way out," he mused. "And queerer still 
is it that I have refused every other and every outward 
show of freedom. There's an unimaginable power at 
work, Fanny, driving us within ourselves. We've turned 
our backs on the beauty of the world and on the heaven 
above. Perhaps we are seeking the heaven within us." 

"Everything outside seems to have stopped for me," 
said Fanny; "that is why I was so frightened until you 
came. I'm not afraid now." 

She seemed marvellous to him in the rich music of 
her womanhood, admitting him to the warm secrets of 
humanity that no movement of the mind nor the subtle 
process of the imagination could perceive, and he saw 
that what he had hitherto conserved as emotion, as pas- 
sion, had been no more than an exasperated excitement. 
Deep, quiet, and powerful was this passion that now 
possessed him, irresistible, so that circumstances and 
personality were borne lightly upon its flood. And, hav- 
ing achieved this perception in so strange a manner, he 
knew that it must doom him to acquiescence and deny 
him the supreme activity for which he craved. ... It 
had come too late : had not been liberated by the song of 
youth. 

"You're the greatest comfort in the world to me, 
Fanny ; and I should never forgive myself if you were to 
be lost or broken in this mystery. ... I thought it was 
young love: but life couldn't be anything but tragic for 
you. There'd be no savour in it, else." 

Before he left, he had held her in his arms and 
kissed her long and tenderly, and took her deep into his 
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heart, whose hope and joy she had become, and she was 
strong and triumphant, - full of the passionate purpose 
which had destroyed the wild young love, its instrument. 

There could never be love in the city 

Where life is bought and sold, 
There could only be tears of pity 

To hear the old tale told. 

Can songs grow out of the cobbles? 

Can roses grow in the stones? 
Young Love in the city hobbles, 

With a fever in his bones. 

Lang syne in the wintry weather 

Young Love could smile and wait 

For the Spring and the song together 
To bring young hearts to mate. . 

But here in the stony city 

The Spring and the song are choked, 
And the heart must ache for the pity 

Of its blossoms starved and smoked. 

* * * 

Through the long unfeatured streets 
Love went plying door to door, 
Asking knaves, and fools, and cheats, 
Good and bad and rich and poor, 
If they had no need of him 
In their houses neat and trim. 

"Not to-day," and "Hawkers are 

Not allowed," young Love was told. • 
Doors were shut with bolt and bar 
To keep in, not out — the cold. 
Love locked out could plainly see 
Through the windows misery. 
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In the streets he met a pair, 

Boy and girl who had no home. 
None to bid them to beware 

Dangers set for those who roam. 
Dangers they were fain to flout 
When they met with Love locked out. 

So Love led them to their doom. 

And they blithely went to it, 
Kindling in the city's gloom 

A fire that all the windows lit, 
Through which they saw the inward frost 

And counted such a world well lost. 

* * * 

Counting-house, counting-house, how will you reckon. 

Gain through the gift of a soul to a soul, 
Profit and loss of a vision to beckon 

Hearts to a known unattainable goal? 

Figures in ledgers, addition, subtraction, 
Interest, balances, lose all their sense. 

Thought in itself is a round complete action 
Bounded no more by timidity's fence. 

Love is the universe, earth but a star 

Not to be captured by ledgers and rules ; 
Houses are prisons and those in them are 

Shivering, loveless, idolatrous fools* 

* * * 

In the fruit of her womb 

Is the wages of sin. 
She has broken the tomb 

That her sisters dwell in. 

She had mounted the cross 

For her sisters on earth, 
Who shall gain in her loss 

The world's new birth. 

* * * 
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When I am dead let no man say that I 
Was good or wise, benevolent or kind; 

I lived a fool — and foolish I shall die, 

To all save love and beauty wholly blind. 

My belly I would pinch, but never starve 
My soul of its uncostly humble fare; 

My body's raiment I would gladly halve 

To give my soul the jewels it must wear. 

♦ * * 

One flesh we should have been; 

One soul she is with me, with you. 
With all the motley scene 

Which she makes strangely new 

And like a dream come true. 



All these and many more were written during a 
period of exaltation and clairvoyance which lasted for 
nearly three months after the disappearance of young 
Crisp, and he was also prolific of those happy, light, 
satirical articles on current affairs and passing person- 
alities which in his youth had given him considerable 
local fame. He enjoyed a condition of innocence which 
no wickedness, no narrowness, no Pharisaism could dis- 
turb, and he accepted the change which was taking place 
in his household as the most natural thing in the world. 
Indeed, he was able to regard it almost as a spectator. 
Given Catherine's character and his own, her ascendency 
in the ordinary so-called "practical" affairs of every day 
followed as a matter of course, and as it troubled him so 
little, being as inevitable as a fog or a spell of wet 
weather, he had no idea that he might be troubling other 
people. 
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SERENELY he went his way, winning a profound 
contentment out of the little that had been vouch- 
safed to him, bearing no grudge, not even troubling to 
find out where and how he had been thwarted that he 
should have this sudden blossoming of youth in middle- 
age. The solemnity of the people with whom he was 
surrounded struck him as a wonderfully charming joke 
and he certainly forgot how it used to enrage and ex- 
asperate him. He was eager as a child to please these 
over-grown-up people and allowed Catherine to bear him 
off to Church on Sundays and even to make him assist 
her in her various charitable activities, though he knew 
all the time that she was doing this to cover up the 
scandal there had been in Roman Street ever since the 
house-warming. Why should she not? These things 
were very precious to her and she must guard her own. 
It seemed queer to him that she should prize things 
that could so easily be taken from her, but that she did 
so was as indubitable as the front door or the four-poster 
from which she had banished him. 

So also he accepted Tom. And as the antagonism on 
his side vanished so also it ever weakened in his brother, 
and Tom began to suffer from grave doubts as to whether 
he had done altogether wisely in forcing this queer elder 
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brother of his into the conventional Thrigsbeian road to 
wealth, especially as that road had become more crowded 
and had proved to have more twists and turns than any 
one could have imagined. Huge firms had grown up 
which gave very little elbow-room to the small men and 
took risks with credit which humbler rivals could not 
afford, and Tom was torn between regret that he could 
not take advantage of the new methods and thankful- 
ness that he was immune from the new risks. 

The episode of John's election was a revelation to 
both his brothers. John was standing as a Gladstonian 
Liberal — peace, retrenchment, and reform, especially so- 
cial reform, with a due regard to hygiene and drainage 
and a certain respect for education. And when he turned 
up it was seen that he was very much the official Liberal, 
frock-coated, large-collared, with eyes uplifted and a 
comfortable consciousness of being not far short of the 
ideal. He had the ardent support of Erasmus Gibbs and 
Ross Maclean among others, and his opponent was none 
other than the redoubtable Benson, a true-Blue supporter 
of the British and Ottoman Empires, a hater of the 
French, and of all other policies save those proper to 
the British Isles. 

Now Jamie could not stomach the personality of Mr. 
Gladstone, and Tom had grave doubts as to the logical 
validity of the Liberal claims, which seemed to him to 
imply a secret magic by which a silk purse could be made 
out of a sow's ear. However, when they met John at 
his hotel — all three had dinner together the night after 
his arrival — they were both impressed with the com- 
plete Londoner he had become, and both good-naturedly 
put up with his patronage. 

"There is no doubt about it," he said, "Liberalism is 
the greatest force in the world. Its power is its modera- 
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tion. The extremists will never carry the day in Eng- 
land. Your High Toryism is dished and there will be 
none of your German Socialism in this country. There 
is no doubt about it that Cobden and Bright were too 
extreme, but the American business has brought us to our 
senses." 

"Has it?" asked Jamie, who knew something about 
the American business. 

"What I mean is," reiterated John, "that if, without 
any sentimental nonsense, we safeguard British trade- 
routes, we do protect civilisation and the peace of the 
world." 

"Why British trade?" chimed in Tom, who had been 
oppressed and silent. "Trade isn't a one-sided affair." 

"It is like this," said John. "It has been a tremendous 
tussle to make the Tories realise trade at all, and they 
have got it all muddled up with the Colonies and the 
Empire. That is why they regard Liberalism as un- 
patriotic." 

"I see," said Jamie. "There can be no patriotism 
without privilege. If I were one of your electors I 
should want to know what you are going to do about 
Thrigsby." 

"Do?" asked John uneasily. "South Lancashire has 
given Liberalism to the world." 

"Exactly," retorted Jamie; "and I want to know 
what the world, the great world in which you live, is 
going to do in return. You can't have forgotten the 
horror that must have beset you when you first came 
to it, or is a sponge passed over men's minds when they 
go to London?" 

"I regard that as an insult," snapped John. "I have 
forgotten nothing, but I will admit that a change does 
come over a man's mind when he goes to London, and a 
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new and larger meaning is given to his ideas. He loses 
his provincial narrowness and has more appreciation of 
practical difficulties. Indeed, I am often amused when 
I think of the rigid Scots cocksuredness with which we 
came to Thrigsby and I notice the same kind of thing in 
Thrigsby men in London. They do not appreciate the 
practical difficulties. It is a terrible limitation — terri- 
ble, almost as bad as Toryism. We Liberals have to 
defend ourselves against that, against provincialism, just 
as strenuously as we have to defend our grand idea of 
British Trade against the narrow demarcations of Tory 
Imperialism. ,, 

He brought his fist down on the table, and glared 
defiantly at his brothers, as who should say: "There 
lies the truth, touch it if you dare." 

He was in a state of fussy excitement, obviously sin- 
cere, and lifted out of himself, only to be oppressed 
by an exaggerated sense of destiny in his movements 
and thoughts. Jamie was amused, Tom glum, at this 
fulfilment of their early ambition for the family, and 
after they had put the candidate to bed, observing that 
he had the same undergarments and linen as an ordinary 
man, they left him and walked home to Roman Street, 
where Tom was to spend the night. 

"The Countess arrives to-morrow," said Tom gloom- 
ily. "Unfortunate effect she's had on John." 

"How I hate all government!" observed Jamie cheer- 
fully. 

"It is necessary !" replied Tom. 

"I know, but I don't see why we should take it so 
seriously. We don't take the weather seriously." 

"You'd like to make a joke of everything." 

"On the contrary ; but all this political business seems 
to me to be hardly more important than a game of cards, 
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giving you the excitement of a gamble if you don't 
know the game, and some of the exhilaration of skill if 
you do." 

"And which is John?" 

"I have a theory about that. The Tories play the 
game with an old-fashioned belief in Court cards, while 
the Liberals hope against hope in the effect of num- 
bers. I believe in this fellow Bradlaugh." 

Tom was deeply shocked. 

"The man's an Atheist." 

"But he talks sense," replied Jamie. "Man! We're 
all doddering off to sleep. You can see our heads nod- 
ding on our shoulders, and those of us who are half 
awake, like John, have to talk like a man in a dream to 
make themselves understood. I believe the country did 
nearly wake up once, which so frightened the gentry that 
they have been drugging the people ever since. Parlia- 
ment is an apothecary's shop where they sell votes, edu- 
cation, local government, anything and everything to 
keep the people asleep." 

"There's a good deal in that," said Tom, "and that 
is why I stay where I am. I believe a man is most 
useful in his own sphere and among his own people. Un- 
less he is blessed with lungs of leather and a brazen 
tongue and can be the voice of the people." 

"That's Bradlaugh." 

"Then I don't like it. . . . He makes too much noise." 

"Exactly. You want to sleep just as I want to dream. 
You can do business in your sleep, but you cannot do it 
in a dream. Life is very queer now. A little liveliness 
every now and then with the young people, but it soon 
dies down and they are absorbed into the general somno- 
lence. ... Oh! It makes one yawn to think of it." 
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He yawned. So did Tom, and at that they both 
laughed. 

Catherine was sitting up for them. She wanted the 
news of John and especially of his Countess, for whose 
arrival all Roman Street was prepared. 

"You're very late," she said, "but I'm glad you were 
able to come, Tom. It is so long since you came to see 
us. I hope you will not have to go early in the morn- 
mg. 

"No," said Tom, 'Til be glad of a talk with you." 

Having secured this, Catherine went up to her room 
and was soon followed by the others, who found that 
their rare mood of jovial sympathy had evaporated in 
her presence. 



In the morning, after Jamie had gone, Catherine led 
Tom into her drawing-room and questioned him, first as 
to John's chance in the election, and second as to his 
opinion of Jamie. 

Tom drummed his fingers together. 

"I am often astonished," he said, "to find myself won- 
dering whether I was not mistaken in trying to make 
provision for him. I am not at all sure that it would 
not have been better to let him find his own feet." 

"I am sure you meant it for the best, Tom. I do try 
to be a good wife to him, but he is very difficult to under- 
stand, so changeable, though I must say he is kindness 
itself. But I do wish he were more like you and John." 

"Ah," replied Tom, "that needs a head for figures." 

"Then I do not know what is to become of us," sighed 
Catherine mournfully, "for I have no head for them 
either." 

With that she gave a gulp or two, flushed, and shifted 
uneasily in her chair, and at last plumped out a con- 
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fession that she was in debt to the extent of nearly a 
hundred pounds. 

Tom froze. He had insisted on Jamie's taking less 
out of McKay's, and knew that he could not possibly be 
in a position to pay so large a sum. 

Catherine watched him uneasily and wilted under his 
silence, and she began to think she had made a false 
move. Thrift was almost as dear to Tom as imagina- 
tion to Jamie, and an offence against it as detestable. 

"I did not like to mention it to Jamie," murmured 
Catherine, "for he has had something on his mind lately 
and — and — we have been through a difficult time." 

"I loathe debt as I loathe the devil," said Tom, taking 
stock of her clothes, and coming to the conclusion that 
her extravagance did not lie there. "Do you run the 
household or does he?" 

"I do." 

"I suppose you want me to put you straight. Who 
is the money owing to?" 

"The tradespeople. This house is more expensive 
than I thought. Tibby has to have help, and this end 
of the street is very different to the other." 

"Have you the bills?" 

She produced them from her workbox. 

"I ought to warn you," he said, almost kindly. "Per- 
haps I ought to have warned you long ago that there is 
little likelihood of Jamie's making a good living out of 
McKay's. With care and alittle help from me he should 
be able to keep it going. What he may do by his writing 
I can't pretend to judge, but I should advise you to with- 
draw any opposition you may have shown to it." 

"I see," said Catherine, now thoroughly frightened. 
"Shall we be— poor?" 
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"Not as people are poor, hereabouts, or as we were 
in my own childhood, but " 

She burst into tears. "Oh, what a fool I've been! 
I didn't know. I had no idea. He never tells me any- 
thing." 

"Come, come. It is no good crying over spilled milk. 
There are the children to think of and Jamie. . . . The 
future rests with you." He added to himself: "God 
help them all, a pack of babies !" 

'Indeed, indeed, I had no idea," moaned she. 
But you have now. Come! I'll pay these and I'll 
blow the scoundrels up for letting you have credit, and 
Til leave it to you to tell Jamie. You can pay me back 
when you can." 

She dried her eyes. 

"I have been so dreadfully unhappy about it, for it 
was so terribly hard to admit that I couldn't pay. 
Tradespeople are simply hateful." 

Tom was sick and sorry and not a little ashamed of 
what he considered his weakness in comforting her, 
but Jamie had somehow touched his soft side and he 
was glad of the opportunity to help him, for he blamed 
himself in part, and, besides, it touched his pride to 
have the name of Lawrie and Debt associated. 

He left her still drying her tears and went down to 
the kitchen to interview Tibby. He had no compunc- 
tion in giving Catherine away to her, and let fly at her 
the anger he had kept bottled up. 

"Why have you let them get into debt?" 

"Debt !" cried Tibby, to whom it was a new and hor- 
rible idea. "I know nothing of it." 

"To the butcher, the baker, the grocer, the green- 
grocer." 

"I knew nothing of it." 
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"Does she pay you ?" 

"Sometimes." 

"What does she do with her money?" 

"She's charitable at the Church. That may account 
for some of it." 

"Ah ! No extravagances !" 

"Only bonnets. She has half a roomful of bonnets." 

"Bonnets!" He threw up his hands in mock despair 
and laughed loudly. 

"It is no laughing matter," protested Tibby, "not in 
this house." 

"That's between you and me," he rejoined. "If we're 
to keep his head above water." 

"That's the fearful thing," said she. "He would 
drown cheerfully." 

"I wish I could let him, but I cannot. He's ten times 
the man that John is, but look at them. The world wants 
the one and not the other." 

"I should rather say," said Tibby, "that the one wants 
the world and the other is content with his bit of it. 
That is how it looks to me through my blank wall. And 
you, Tom, you're well out of it." 

By his expression it was not so certain that he agreed 
with her. He looked grey and starved and he was 
curiously reluctant to leave the house. 

"Not a word of this to Jamie" were his last words. 

"Not many words do I have with him, these days,* 
said she. "He is all thoughts." 

When Tom was gone she hurried upstairs to the attic 
where the children were playing, caught Robin up" in her 
arms and broke into a wail : 

"Oh! You poor bairns, you poor homeless bairns. 
CBi 1 thte ffesh that is cold to you and the hearts that are 
ttfrtftfd away ! Oh ! the bad, bad times " 
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"Why are you crying, Tibby?" asked Robin. 

"I've lost something, my bonny." 

Downstairs, enthroned in her easy chair in the very 
middle of her drawing-room, Catherine was lashing her- 
self from humiliation into righteous anger. 

She was very English, slow in her wrath, but when 
she was roused to it she was as slow to relinquish it, 
and to maintain it needed a conviction of a righteous 
cause. Through her aching fury that racked her very 
bones she broke into talking aloud to herself: 

"He ought to have told me! Tom ought to have 
warned me before. These Lawries ! With their hateful, 
proud secrecy! I detest them and I wish I had never 
been born to marry into their abominable family. ... I 
was never extravagant, never. How could I know there 
was so little coming in ! He must have spent a fortune 
on his filthy play-actress! That's done with! That's 
settled! Four children brought into the world — to be 
poor, poor, poverty-stricken and looked down on by their 
rich cousins. . . . They shall be poor ! They shall ! He 
shall see them starving in the gutter through his fault, 
and serve him right, serve him right, serve him right !" 

She was in a frenzy by this and tears were streaming 
down her cheeks, but she had not done yet with venge- 
ful thoughts. 

"Let him write his filthy poetry, let him jest at every- 
thing and everybody! Not a finger do I raise to help, 
and he shall hate the day he ever set eyes on me. Not 
another penny of their money will I take ! Poor he has 
made them and poor they shall be, and in poverty I will 
be a good mother to them. ..." 

She was almost beside herself when the bell rang, and 
after a few moments Tibby announced John and the 
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Countess. It was almost dark and Catherine asked leave 
not to have the lamp brought in. 

"I have been suffering from my eyes/' she said, "and 
the light makes my head ache. You will have some tea, 
I hope, when Jamie comes in." 

"I'm afraid we cannot stay very long," said the Count- 
ess, a little, alert, quiet-voiced woman, who had detected 
at once the violent commotion in Catherine. "You see, 
we only consented to stand at the last moment, because 
of Sir Edward Parker's illness, and we have very little 
time." 

"But you must stay to see Jamie." 

"I saw him last night," said John. "And I never 
knew him in better form." 

"I hope I may see the children," sweetly said the 
Countess, who was oppressed by the tense atmosphere 
in the room and wanted to manoeuvre Catherine into the 
light. 

"Before you go," said Catherine. "I'm — I don't take 
much interest in politics, myself." 

"Ah ! That's the trouble," said John. "We appeal to 
the people, but they go on with their business, quite con- 
tent, apparently, to leave 'all that' to the Government, 
with hardly an idea that their safety and their very live- 
lihood depend upon it. A few politically minded men 
there are, here and there, but " 

Jamie came in on this, and as he was eager to see his 
new sister-in-law he went out at once to fetch the lamp. 
Catherine made excuses and rushed away and shut herself 
in her bedroom. 

"I'm afraid Catherine is not very well," said the Count- 
ess, as Jamie returned. He placed the lamp on the table 
in the centre of the room and stared down at his wife's 
empty chair. 
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"She was well enough this morning," he said, "when I 
left her with old Tom." 

He turned to the Countess with frank admiration 
in his eyes: 

"Done well for yourself this time, John." 

"Aye," said John with a smack of the lips. "Aye." 

"Are you going to get him into Parliament, ma'am ?" 

"I'll do my best," said the Countess with a merry laugh. 
"But your Thrigsby frightens me. I have never seen 
anything like it." 

"It takes a deal of understanding, does Thrigsby. We 
Lawries don't really belong to it." 

"Does Catherine?" 

Jamie started at the stab of contempt in her voice. 

"Catherine ? Yes. . . . She's Thrigsby through to the 
bone." 

"Do Thrigsby people like — sitting in the dark ?" 

"I should say they like their darkness. Why not? 
They made it and are adding to it every day." 

"It makes money," said John with a deep note of ap- 
preciation. "And money will do wonders." 

"Have you seen the children?" asked Jamie. "Come 
and see them: three boys and a girl, who is going to 
be a beauty. But my Robin's the boy. I called him 
after Burns and he can already recite 'A man's a man, 
for a' that.' You should speak that on your platform, 
John. It would do more than all your explanatory 
speeches to make them understand that government is 
their business — which it is, when they understand it, and 
not before." 

"It would go down ill with the party," said John. 
"I'm afraid you poets do not allow for machinery." 

Jamie took them up to the attic and made Robin 
recite Burns to his uncle and aunt, who were bored but 
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polite, the Countess being far more interested in Jamie, 
who attracted her greatly, though she disapproved of his 
high spirits and thought him loose and even rakish. 

On the way downstairs Jamie went to Catherine's door 
and found it locked. He knocked, but no answer came. 
Again he knocked and called and she replied inaudibly. 

"She says she has gone to bed," he said, inventing to 
cover her retirement. "She has not been herself lately. 
You must excuse her." 

"Give her my love," said the Countess, "and if you 
can come and help us, do. You might do something 
through the newspapers." 

"I'll see the editor of the Liberal daily and recom- 
mend you as my brother," said Jamie with a grin. "Pm 
afraid our fame as a family has been swallowed up in 
the new growth of the town." 

"We want to get Thrigsby solid for Gladstone," said 
John rather pompously. 

"Thrigsby's a sponge," replied Jamie with that airiness 
which had always been exasperating to his serious 
younger brother. 

As the Countess moved down the pathway with her 
hand on her husband's arm, she said : 

"He looked to me like a caged eagle. Do you think 
he has had his claws in that unhappy woman?" 

"I wash my hands of them," said John, "though I 
shall keep myself informed through Tom, for the sake 
of the children." 

The Countess shuddered. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



SUNDAY 



/CATHERINE had an amazing power of suppressing 
^^ her emotions and impulses, and, when they escaped 
her, of pretending that they had never been. She had 
a clear-cut conception of herself as a virtuous woman 
wronged, and began to regard herself as middle-aged. 
To mark her arrival at this condition she went into 
caps and was rarely without a shawl round her shoul- 
ders. She felt secure so and developed a new affability 
of manner. 

Jamie, watching the process, cotrtd not resist his nick- 
naming propensity and he dubbed her "The Matriarch 
of Roman Street," and in so doing he detached himself 
from her surprisingly and painlessly and was able to 
marvel at her as a phenomenon. She was something new 
and portentous, imperturbable : impeccable Woman, some- 
thing to transform the face of humanity and to change 
all values. . . , Without coming into collision with her 
he was badly shaken. His own mother had assumed a 
will and an authority in the name of his father, but 
Catherine reigned and ruled in her own right. She 
sat in and filled her chair as though it were a throne, and 
she received visitors, himself included, as though they 
were admitted to the Presence. 

*4i 
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Rigid, immovable, defiant of change she sat, and the 
meaning even of Time was altered. 

The change was sudden and complete, and Jamie al- 
ways associated it in his own mind with the visit of the 
Countess, for it was soon after that event that he became 
aware of a rock-like, fully developed and unalterable 
Catherine sitting in her chair in the drawing-room sur- 
rounded by the heavy furniture and the flimsy bric-a- 
brac which she had collected during the youth which she 
had shed for ever. And in the same moment he realised 
that he had no wife. 

He was at once in passionate revolt and tried to bring 
matters to a head by refusing to go to Church on Sun- 
day. 

'Why not?" she snapped. 

I have had my doubts about it for a very long time." 

'You mean you have lost your belief?" 

"Something like that." 

"I suppose you don't object to .the children going." 

"No. I think the observance of Sunday with a cere- 
mony is a good thing." 

"Then I can't see why you object to going yourself." 

"I can't do it without a feeling of hypocrisy." 

"You accuse me of hypocrisy?" 

"Nothing of the kind." 

"You did." 

"I did not. Put your bonnet on and go to Church. 
I shall go for a walk instead." 

Catherine swept past him and went up to her room 
to make herself magnificent for Church. Jamie seized 
his hat and stick and went striding out up over the hill of 
Roman Street and through the districts where the houses 
were thinly scattered to the open country, or to country 
as open as the converging railway lines would allow. 
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"I was never one for the close-shut door between week 
and week," thought Jamie, remembering how he had 
been punished for the substitution of Spenser for the 
pages of the Holy Bible, and he walked along musing, 
not watching particularly where he was going, but pon- 
dering the new domestic situation which was beginning 
to take shape. The question of Sunday seemed to be 
the key to it and also to the hovering problem of the 
children. Before that, Jamie felt entirely helpless, so 
passionately did he desire that Robin, Mark, Phoebe, and 
Bennett should retain as long as possible their childish 
glee and not be thwarted in it, and so violently did he 
recoil from the rigid orthodoxy in Catherine which was 
so stern a menace to his hopes. If only he could have 
had a belief as stiff, a programme as unyielding to oppose 
to hersf But he had his tender, secret conviction that 
he had a great deal more to learn from his children 
than he had to teach them, so many dear realities to 
which he had been blind. Besides, they would have to 
live in a very different world to that through which he 
had strayed so amiably, a world in which they would 
have to discover their own virtue since he had none to 
hand on to them. Of that he was very certain. A tra- 
dition had snapped : and, so far as he could see, the men 
and women of these days looked wholly to the machinery 
of commerce to bear them along. . . . He was doing it 
himself, though with none of the bustling energy of his 
contemporaries, and also, as he took the trouble to find 
out what in fact he was doing, with none of the pallia- 
tives of religion, politics, or philanthropy with which 
they disguised from themselves their lack of virtue, 
vision, and social purpose. 

He had got so far in his musing when he was startled 
by a great shout from behind which made him leap intv? 
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air to allow a two-horse brake to go clattering by and 
to cover him with a cloud of dust. This cleared away 
and the brake stopped with Erasmus Gibbs waving his 
arms from the box, where he was driving, and shouting 
to him to step up and join the party for the spree. 

A spree on Sunday! Jamie's conscience twinged, but 
he cowed it into stillness and got up among the dozen 
or so men of the warehouse-class, from which Gibbs was 
sprung, who filled the body of the brake. They had 
two great hampers between their legs and a great case 
of liquor. 

" 'Appy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Lawrie," said 
a rubicund, side-whiskered man who seemed to be the 
leader of the party. " 'Appy to 'ave you join us on one 
o' Mr. Gibbs' Sensible Sundays, as we call them." 

"Oh ! yes, very sensible !" said Jamie, trying hard to 
conquer the suffering inflicted upon his fastidiousness by 
the vacuous joviality of these men, with their entirely 
mindless absorption in the pleasures of the moment: and 
it flashed upon him that here at last he was actually 
in the presence of the horror from which he had for so 
long instinctively turned away, the soulless human ani- 
mal who had consented to become a toy on wheels, to be 
carried insentiently from place to place and to expend 
the minimum of energy in the employment of every fac- 
ulty. . . . His eyes travelled from face to face ; they all 
looked so much the same, stupidly friendly, so terribly 
half awake. 

He said: 

"Aye. It is sensible indeed to get out of the town on 
Sundays." 

"It's that or Sat'dy afternoons, Mr. Lawrie/' said his 
neighbour. "And I must say I like my sleep on Sat'dy 
afternoons." 
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"Sleep ?" said Jamie. "Aye, sleep's a good thing too." 

He was oppressed by the awkwardness he had pro- 
duced among these men, from whom he felt so alien. 

Gibbs cracked the whip and the brake bowled along 
at a spanking trot down a long, gentle hill with fat fields 
on either side to a river spanned by a bridge, leading 
to the goal of the excursion, an inn, "The Trout" by 
name. 

Here they descended and were welcomed by the host, 
a little wrinkled man whom Jamie fancied he had seen 
before. He had the alacrity of a creature in a dream, and 
indeed the whole excursion was beginning to take on 
the character of fantasy, so remote was it from the life 
of the stucco house. It seemed impossible for the world 
to contain both. 

The men in the brake exchanged pleasantries with the 
innkeeper, and filed with the most ludicrous ceremony 
into a long room, where a heavy repast was laid out ready 
for them. 

" 'Ad a inquess in this room o' Friday," said the inn- 
keeper, "with the corpse laid out on the table. Young 
lad fell off 'is 'orse and was dragged again' the bridge." 

That was the last straw, and Jamie's grim humour 
took complete possession of his faculties, so that he re- 
joiced whole-heartedly in the adventure and forgot ev- 
erything else entirely, even the guilty sense he had had 
of playing truant. 

"We might have had the skeleton at the feast," he 
said in the peculiarly sardonic vein with which the Law- 
ries so unwittingly spread devastation around them. 

He did not notice the effect his joke had upon the 
others, but the result was a most jovial conversation, 
over the beef, apple-tart, and plentiful beer, of graves, 
corpses, funerals, murders, all told with a most lachry- 
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mose gusto. The man who declared he liked his Sat'dy 
afternoon sleep said : 

"I 'ad a nephew hanged in Thrigsby gaol, I 'ad. Bit 
of a softie, 'e was, an* murdered a Jew in Roman Street." 
'Aye," said Jamie, "Albert Kiffey." 
That's it ; I saw it in the papers, not being on speak- 
ing terms with my brother, who's a bad lot. But there 
was always something in that lad. A pasty lad 'e was. 
I got him his first place, being my own nephew, but 
there was no keepin' him." 

Jamie stared at the speaker, a thin, bearded man, 
whose nose had been squeezed on one side in an accident 
which had left his forehead scarred and the skin of his 
cheeks drawn and puckered, so that it was not so much 
like a face as a crude mask made and painted by a 
child. 

It was queer how easily out of the company of sober, 
jovial men was drawn an atmosphere of horror, but 
Jamie breathed deeply of it as of a reality expressing 
the life from which they came, the life in which they 
lived so innocently, so unsuspectingly, so good-humour- 
edly, while he knew. 

He became aware that this was the thing that was 
ever at the back of his mind, the knowledge from which 
he could never escape, that in the life of which he was 
a part there were death and corruption, where from at 
any moment might come destruction, like a thief in the 
night, as Albert Kiffey had come, or perhaps openly and 
terribly in a howling mob. 

To avoid breaking into peals of laughter at the grim 
joke of his own knowledge and their ignorance, Jamie 
drank deeply and soon sank like a stone to the level, 
the comfortable level of the rest. 

Here he found an entirely new sensation: the pleas- 
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ure of mindlessness. These men did not think and did 
not wish to attempt it. They were out upon holiday and 
desired to forget both their work and their wives, con- 
cerning whom they bandied stereotyped jokes. Indeed, 
they seemed to regard their wives as jokes palmed off 
upon them by Fate. One of them said : 

"If I can say constitutional, Fm all right. But if I 
can't say it, then I sleep under t' bed." 

This struck Jamie as one of the best jokes he had 
ever heard, and it made his own household seem ex- 
ceedingly comic to him, especially when he remembered 
that he was expected home to dinner, and for the solemn 
afternoon with the children in the dark drawing-room, 
and the long, still evening, when Catherine after Church 
recounted her impressions of the day, the sermons, the 
decorations of the altar, the costumes of the ladies of 
Roman Street. . . . Oh! he was taking it all too seri- 
ously ! The houses of all these men could not be so very 
different, and they were not weighed down with them, 
so long as they could find their simple pleasures. 

Albert Kiffey's uncle produced a concertina after the 
heavy meal, and in due deference to the day played 
hymns, which were sung in harmony. "Peace, Perfect 
Peace" seemed to be a favourite, and it was sung pianis- 
simo until more than half the men were in tears. Here 
Jamie could not follow them. Well liquored though he 
was, he could not descend into their depths of senti- 
mentality. 

"You wouldn't sing like that," he muttered, "if you 
knew anything about war, but you enjoy it." 

Albert Kiffey's uncle then raised his voice in a song 
about an adventurous sailor who at last reached the 
depths of the ocean and fell in love with a mermaid, 
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who, when she was assured of his honesty, kicked off 
her tail and became human. 

Loud applause greeted the ditty, and Gibbs shouted for 
its repetition, but Albert Kiffey's uncle was off upon a 
doleful ballad of a hangman, and once again rancour 
was swept aside for that strange atmosphere of humor- 
ous horror which was to Jamie the authentic spirit of 
Thrigsby, the discovery of which compensated for all 
his ills and gave him the clue to that whimsicality which 
for the Thrigsbeians made bearable all the disabilities 
under which they lived. 

Gibbs called upon him for a song, and he pretended 
that he knew not one note from another, but undertook 
to tell them a story, and as his contribution to their 
grim joviality told them, to their delight, of the murder 
of the Jew in his house. He made it fearfully dramatic, 
became himself Albert Kiffey creeping, creeping up the 
stairs in the dark, horrified, terrified. 

"Oh, my God!" said Albert Kiffey's uncle. "That's 
our Albert to the life. You must ha' known him, Mr. 
Lawrie !" 

"I saw him in the dock," said Jamie, "and I don't 
think he ever knew what he had done. But I must be 
off. I'm — I'm much obliged to you." 

"Stuff!" said Erasmus Gibbs. "It's a good six miles, 
and we'll all go home in the brake. It's my fault. I'll 
make excuses to Mrs. Lawrie. She ought not to let 
you out alone." 

"That's true," said Jamie to himself. 

The others began to understand that they had a very 
odd fish in their midst, and they gaped at him with an 
incredulous stare. They had just begun to feel the wide 
difference between themselves and their guest, which had 
been oppressing him all the afternoon. 
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The party broke up to give the innkeeper an opportu- 
nity to lay the heavy tea which was to be the crowning- 
point of the festivity, and also to take the air and whip up 
appetite. 

Jamie and Erasmus Gibbs walked together up the 
road in the fading light, and Jamie said : 

"I wish this were the beginning of many adventures, 
and that, like Don Quixote, I could go out again upon 
the road. But, alas, I am not a bachelor, and I have no 
Dulcinea but my pretty Fanny — and there again is trag- 
edy." 

"Lord," said Gibbs, "I wouldn't leave old Thrigsby 
for the world." 

Jamie looked along the empty, dreary road. 

"Aye," he said, "there's no life on the roads now: 
no coaches, no soldiers, no travellers. It is all sucked 
into the towns, shut up in the houses with doors bolted 
and barred, and Heaven knows what will release it 
again." 

"That there Benson'U beat your brother at the polls," 
said Gibbs. 

"I'd forgotten all about that," said Jamie. "Is it 
going well? Is there much excitement at that end of 
town?" 

"Pretty fair," replied Gibbs. "But your brother is 
making a great mistake in setting so much store by 
education. It puts the Church against him." 

"Are the men who are with us to-day voters?" 

"Half of them." 

"So that's democracy?" Jamie stared gloomily along 
the road. "They understand nothing but beer and 
victuals." 

"They understood your story," urged Erasmus Gibbs, 
who, though he could not have explained it himself, be- 
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lieved whole-heartedly in Jamie's dramatic gift, and 
often almost wept because he could persuade neither its 
possessor nor any other man to believe in it or to trust 
it. In this Erasmus was Sancho Panza to Jamie's Quix- 
ote, delighted and inspired by the dreamer's capacity for 
turning everything to gold, and even Thrigsby into a 
corner of the Kingdom of Heaven. But there was no 
one else. The two men were alone. In every walk 
of life James Lawrie was unorthodox and therefore not 
to be trusted. 

Presently they turned to walk back to the "Trout" and 
Jamie told his faithful henchman something of the story 
of Fanny. 

"What is to be done with her? ,, he asked. "I can't 
bear to think of her left alone in that bawdy lodging- 
house. She ought not to have a child if she is not 
married. But there it is, and it seems to me more im- 
portant than anything else." 

"It is no new thing," said Erasmus. "There's thou- 
sands of them every year in Thrigsby. I'll see to it." 

"Oh! God bless you!" cried Jamie, who had realised 
bitterly how entirely incompetent he was to deal with the 
matter, so that it had for long weighed upon him with 
exceeding heaviness. "It seems to me so entirely a matter 
of simple humanity that I hardly knew where to look, for 
that is the rarest of all qualities." 

"That," answered Erasmus, "is why I don't forget 
my old pals; though I did forget them until you came 
back from America and made me feel ashamed." 

So our knight and his henchman became pledged to 
the service of the lady Dulcinea and in that service 
found the whole world transformed, even to the good 
men on the spree who awaited them at the table spread 
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with high tea, that is, ham, eggs, cake, bun-loaf, and 
jam. 

This, though a solid meal, could not be ceremonious, 
for the brake was already waiting, and soon they were 
driving home through the murky night, rolling over the 
stony road, clattering over the cobbles, with the concer- 
tina making distressful, wheezing music of merriment. 

Out of the transformed world Jamie went rolling back 
to the world that would not be transformed, to the house 
where his destiny was shaping inexorably, to which from 
all his escapes and escapades, his plunges after freedom 
and romance, he must return. 

"Losh !" he said, with a sinking in the pit of his stom- 
ach, "I've done it now. And Sunday too." 

As he walked home he thought somewhat resentfully 
of the growth of Sunday in his life, and in the life all 
around him. 

"Ech ! I'm a sinful man," he thought. "How will I 
tell her that I have spent the day in eating and drink- 
ing?" 

He let himself into his house and found his wife en- 
throned in her chair, with her Bible lying open beneath 
the lamp on the table by her side. 

She did not look at him. She did not open her lips. 
He blurted out his story. 

"I was caught up," he said. "Wheels are wonderful 
things. There was a cloud of dust and a rattling of 
harness and I was caught up like Elijah." 

"In what?" 

"In a brake." 

Catherine knew the use to which brakes were put on 
Sundays by the common people, and this was his great- 
est offence in her eyes, that he could allow himself to 
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be seen with his inferiors — on Sunday too, the day set 
apart for keeping up appearances. 

He moved nervously up and down, not knowing quite 
what to say next, when like a bolt from a cross-bow 
she shot at him : 

"Leave the room." 

He started but did not obey, having as yet but little 
idea of how deeply she was outraged. 

"Leave the room," she said in a louder tone. 

"I am not a child," he protested. 

"That is just what I think you are. You are not fit 
to have a wife, or children, or a house, or " 

"Can't we talk this out quietly?" he asked. 

But Catherine was enraged, and once the torrent of 
her pent-up words burst from her there was no stopping 
her. 

"You are as feckless and flighty as a schoolgirl," she 
scolded, "and there is no doing anything with you. 
We have gone from bad to worse until now you ignore 
your wife, your children, and the arrangements of your 
household. We waited over an hour for dinner, half an 
hour for tea, and if you want any supper it is laid for you. 
But henceforth you will please leave me to myself, and 
do not speak to me unless you are spoken to. If you 
choose to behave like a child you must be treated like 
a child." 

"I .am not a child," he protested. "Whatever my of- 
fences against you, it is not my wish that we shall cease 
trying to understand one another, however painful it 
may be. Whatever your offences against me " 

"There are none." 

"Dear God, woman," he cried, "who can tell? Everv 
minute, every hour may bring its offences, deep, subtle. 
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unsuspected, eating away at the very foundations of our 
love." 

"Love!" She sniffed. 

VAye ! Love ; for there must be some of that between 
two people living in one house : if only to satisfy their 
instinctive needs. I do love you. I am aware of 
you " 



Catherine broke into a torrent of angry tears. 

"Stop, stop, stop your talk," she said. "You will 
drive me mad with your talk; and leave me, leave me 
at once, or you will kill me with your talk." 

"It is not talk," said he. "It is deep, simple feeling. 
. . . Aye! To-day was an act of rebellion, though not 
deliberate. I cannot be a prisoner in this house, nor 
can I have my life ordered as though I were a servant 
in it. Master I do not wish to be, nor will I acknowledge 
you as mistress; if we are married then we should both 
be enriched by it. We have no business to become to- 
gether that ignoble quadruped, a married couple." 

Catherine was rigid and livid as she said icily : 

"Will you please regard this as my room in future, 
and not enter it without my leave." 

"So be it. If that is really your wish. And the 
children?" 

"The children are mine." 

"They are not." 

"/ suffered for them. / paid the pr ice for them." 

"That does not make them yours. I don't claim them. 
They have to be looked to. We have no right to drag 
them down in our shipwreck." 

The word alarmed her. There was a dead finality in 
his tone. She did not want that. Appearances must 
be kept up at all costs, and she said with a cunning 
quietness : 
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"I am only asking for an arrangement by which we 
can remain friends for the sake of the children. I know 
you love them/' 

Jamie was mollified. There was little guile in him, 
and he could as little suspect it in another. 

"Then we are friends again." 

"On that one condition." 

"Which?" 

"That henceforth you regard this as my room." 

"But that is to carve up the house into slices. One 
for you, one for me, and one for Tibby. How are the 
children to know which is which?" 

"I am thinking of the children. I am their mother and 
have no other thought." 

This completely baffled Jamie, who had no notion of 
the new claim of women to be paramount, or of its gen- 
eral acceptance in Thrigsby upon condition that they 
were kept in check by economic control ; but he realised 
instinctively that this fatal Sunday marked a very im- 
portant turn in his life and that Catherine had somehow 
gained in significance. While he went floundering after 
some imagined reality, she definitely stood for something 
actual and important, something that there was no gain- 
saying; and, deeply though she had hurt him, he found 
himself compelled to admire her. 

Defeated, he retired with a good grace to the dining- 
room, where, after much cogitation, he drew up the fol- 
lowing charter. 

"Madam Wife, I am old enough to be your father, but 
I recognise that what is true for me may not be true 
for you; also that the difference in our ages may lead 
you to desire things that to me are worthless. The 
difference between us is marked by the long, dark pass- 
age between the dining-room and the drawing-room. I 
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am further willing to admit that this difference does 
not necessarily mean the failure of our marriage. Things 
may take strange shapes and yet be solid, and I confess 
that for me in certain moods the stranger is the better. 
I would like frankness on both sides, and I think neither 
of us could envisage this arrangement but for Tibby, 
who becomes thereby something more than a servant. I 
think that ought to be acknowledged. Without her 
we should both collapse in a week. She need not be 
told, for she has eyes in her head and will know what 
to do. You cling to your Sunday, I discard it. That 
is symbolically the cleavage between us. I have no 
complaint to make. I will not tamper with the children's 
religious teaching, for I think they should know what 
their ancestors believed so that they can believe or dis- 
card it as they please when they grow up. I only stipu- 
late that they shall be given every chance to grow into 
real human beings, not into mere replicas of yourself 
and myself. You may have them on Sundays if I may 
have them on Wednesdays and on Saturday afternoons. 
I think that is all I wish, and I remain your affectionate 
husband, James Lawrie." 

Catherine, who Had the instincts of a magpie, stored 
this with the letters he had written her in the past, and 
saw in this act the appropriate end of their sentimental 
relationship. She was unmoved, except for a profound 
satisfaction in her victory over the Lawries, with their 
callous and abominable intellectual probing into the af- 
fairs of sentiment and passion. Even more than over 
Jamie she felt that she had triumphed over Tom and 
John, for whom she preserved an especial hatred. . . . 
Why ? Heaven only knows. They stood for something 
that was anathema to her, perhaps for the cold and 
disdainful superiority with which these Scots descended 
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among the English, exploited their honest stupidity, and 
retired with the spoils. In both Tom and John she 
had detected the unpardonable thing, contempt, and be- 
neath that, as she was honest, stupid and credulous, like 
the good English woman she was, she writhed. And yet, 
being also a good dweller in Roman Street, she had to 
speak of her family as "the Lawries," and she taught 
her children so to speak of themselves and to believe 
that there never was and never could be again such a 
family. 

Ever after that fatal Sunday she decided, with that 
peculiar emphasis of which only the English are capable, 
that Jamie was the skeleton in her cupboard, and she 
set herself to starve him until he looked like it. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



THE ELECTION 



CIRCUMSTANCES may change, but politics do not. 
The great mass of men are concerned with their 
private affairs, solving the problem of income and expen- 
diture as best they can and only hoping that Govern- 
ment will not too greatly add to their difficulties. But 
outside the great mass of men are two camps: the 
one containing a minority who are in love with the 
past, the other a minority who are in love with the future. 
Sometimes these minorities are inspired with passion, 
more often their loves are conventionalised, and then 
there is little to choose between the two. 

In the days through which you and I are so patiently 
travelling in search of that which may explain our own, 
passion was out of fashion and most un gentlemanly, 
and the great mass of men were levered from one side 
to the other by those energetic gentlemen who had de- 
veloped the necessary skill and strength by a lifetime of 
rolling logs. Impossible to say then what mattered and 
what did not, for the minorities in both camps were 
agreed that a man only became entitled to a hearing 
when he possessed a large income. Money talked, and 
no other voice could be heard. 

Between the lovers of the past and the lovers of the 
future there was then, as there is now, this difference, 
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that the lovers of the past could assume a licence from 
which the lovers of the future, aspiring as they did to 
liberty, were forced to shrink. 

In Thrigsby, as elsewhere, the Church was for the 
past, the Chapels for the future, and in the great battle 
of Benson v. Lawrie, Benson, who attended no place of 
worship, had the Church on his side, while Lawrie, 
who was a churchwarden, was supported by the innumer- 
able chapels in his constituency. But then Lawrie was a 
Liberal for economic reasons. 

Benson was upheld by rank and beer, Lawrie by 
brains and statistical argument. 

The battle had been raging for some weeks before 
Jamie, who had been absorbed by his own domestic 
concerns, became aware of it, but, one day at Hep- 
worth's, he heard that feeling was running high and he 
rejoiced, for it was not often that the feelings of 
Thrigsby were forced out into the public places. 

With the faithful Gibbs he attended a meeting at 
which Benson was to speak, and he learned to his aston- 
ishment that there was an abominable plot against the 
British Navy : that the Russians were casting envious 
eyes upon India, and that the man Bright and the man 
Cobden were exhorting Englishmen to be white-livered 
cowards and to allow the French, if they chose, to over- 
run Europe. It was all very exciting, but Jamie could 
not believe a word of it, and he was astonished to find 
that the greater part of the audience took it all seriously. 
Of policy there was no suggestion : phrases were repeated 
in a stentorian voice, and it seemed to satisfy the speaker 
that England should stand alone against the world. 

"Why against ?" asked Jamie. "Unless we are a robber 
State. Perhaps we are, though." 

Benson had begun to talk about the Empress-Queen, 
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about the intense loyalty and natural conservatism of 
the English. 

"We must show the country," he said, in a brief pero- 
ration, "that Thrigsby can soar above the sordid Lib- 
eralism of the merchants and brokers and rise to the 
heights of Empire, to the great destiny which England, 
as mistress of the seas, is by nature appointed to fulfil 
in every part of the world, from the icy pole to the 
sunlit tropic." 

Benson certainly had a way with him and he did 
not worry his audience with argument, for which they 
were grateful. He gave them a show, made their fiesh 
creep with the picture of the hell they would be plunged 
into if they were so sinful as to forget for a moment the 
Navy and the Empire, and sent them away feeling that 
their security depended somehow upon the Government 
of India, Australia, Canada, and other remote parts 
of the world. The unfairness of this presentment stung 
Jamie into rising and asking: 

"Does the speaker suggest that the Mother Country- 
is dependent upon the Empire in face of the obvious 
fact that the Empire must depend upon the health and 
sanity of the people in the Mother Country?" 

"My answer to that, Mr. Lawrie," said Benson, 
adroitly pausing to let the "Mr. Lawrie" sink home, "is 
that as we are Empire-builders we cannot either be sane 
or healthy without the vision of Empire constantly be- 
fore us. Give us that and the rest follows." (Hear! 
Hear!) 

This was accepted as a conclusive answer and Jamie, 
who was never very ready-witted, sat down, but Gibbs 
took up the challenge. 

"Exactly, Mr. Benson," said he. "Ah'm a bit of a 
reader myself ; and it seems to me that Mr. Pitt had a 
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vision of Empire, and we know what followed — a state 
of things that produced the Chartist Riots." 

"I am prepared to answer questions, but not to listen 
to speeches," observed the astute Benson, and Gibbs in 
his turn sat down. 

Next day they called on John at his Committee Room. 
He was looking drawn and was of a greeny-grey com- 
plexion. 

"Are you going to win ?" asked Jamie. 

"I think so," said John without conviction. "This fel- 
low Benson is the very devil. It is really amazing how he 
uses prejudice on either side. Would you believe it? 
He has actually had the impudence to use it against me 
that I am a connection of the Greigs, and has raked up 
all the old scandal about Hubert and Andrew, what 
he calls the old merchant class, who were the inventors 
of Liberalism ; and he has had the abominable impudence 
to attack m> own family, and called us Scots too proud 
to stay in Thrigsby once we have made enough to retire. 
That's one for Tom; but it is a confounded nuisance, 
for I can't with any dignity take notice of it. . . . And 
I never have a meeting without his sending men to ask 
me about Australia; and you know how I hate the place." 

"Poor old Johnny," said Jamie ; "you should ask him 
about the Arts Club." . 

"Oh ! I know that story, but as I don't belong to the 
gentlemanly party I can't use it." 

Compared with Benson's meetings John's were tame. 
His appeal was to common sense. He was not eloquent 
and he was scrupulous: on the whole depressing. The 
only real enthusiast who supported him was an excellent 
gentleman who believed in sanitation as the means of 
reaching the millennium in a decade or so. What between 
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this gentleman's drains and John's schools the attention 
of the audience was swamped by a flood of details. 

Oh! but the tricks, the dodges, the window-dressing, 
the stage armies of supporters who on either side went 
round and round upon the political stage ! 

Prowling through the constituency Jamie was struck 
with the indifference and apathy of the voters. They 
neither understood nor wanted to understand the issue. 
The favours of the candidates were worn by the chil- 
dren. The women were frankly not interested, and the 
only evidence of strong feeling was a number of fights 
outside the public-houses. 

Jamie began to feel very sorry for his brother, and 
at last he went to him and offered to speak on his be- 
half. 

John laughed. 

"You?" he said. "What do you know about it?" 

"Nothing. That is possibly an advantage : but I know 
that you stand for decency as against blind privilege. 
I can say that." 

"But the party wouldn't stand it." 

"It is true. You must do something to wake them up. 
Your drainage man has sent them to sleep. 'Vote for 
Lawrie, and every house its privy' won't do." 

"Oh! damn your jokes! You can help if you like, 
but no one will listen to you." 

This was five days before the polling. 

Jamie went to Erasmus, who was overjoyed, and 
weighed in to organise victory for Lawrie. He ar- 
ranged processions, bands, open-air demonstrations : sent 
the children of the constituency out for long drives in 
chars-a-bancs : sent his friends round from public-house 
to public-house, and beat up audiences for Jamie's meet- 
ings, and he had the satisfaction of hearing Jamie at 
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his best and most dramatic, winning his hearers with 
charming little tales and fables, warning them against 
a too easy acceptance of the stupendous responsibilities 
of Empire, recounting his adventures in America, en- 
larging upon the future of that country and its effect 
upon the position of Great Britain, who, he said, would 
be squeezed between the democracy of the Western world 
and the autocracy of the old. 

He began to draw the people away from Benson. 
After all, here was a man talking straight from his heart, 
saying what he believed and what he most loyally de- 
sired for the welfare of his country. He was fresh 
and new and urged his hearers to decide for themselves, 
and did not merely lay his wares before them like a 
commercial traveller. 

The whole situation was altered. Mr. James Lawrie, 
speaking for Mr. John, proved to be worth his weight in 
gold, and the members of the Liberal Association began 
to shake hands with each other, and Erasmus Gibbs saw 
all his hopes being fulfilled. The dramatic gift he adored 
was having an almost instantaneous effect in galvanising 
the whole election, and the speeches of Mr. James Law- 
rie were reported at length in the Liberal Daily. People 
came to the meetings from all over Thrigsby. Three 
or four a day were held as they came nearer the poll. 

Now it happened that Alban Street, in which Fanny 
Shaw lived, was in John's constituency. It was the only 
street that was not canvassed, for it was a street of ill- 
fame, of most notorious disrepute. Whenever he had a 
moment to spare Jamie retired to Fanny's lodging to rest 
and to refresh himself with the beloved company of the 
unhappy girl. He was about the only man in Thrigsby 
who did not know the repute of Alban Street, though 
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he was aware of the nature of its inhabitants, but thought 
no worse of it or them. 

Fanny was delighted to see so much of him, and petted 
and cosseted him so that he could not stay away and 
hurried thither as soon as he was free, morning, noon, 
or night. 

Swift was his success, swifter his downfall. He was 
pursued and watched, and on the day before the poll, 
after a most impassioned oration, he was staggered by a 
hostile muttering that came up from the hall — "Alban 
Street. Alban Street. Alban Street," and like lightning 
the story flickered through the constituency how Mr. 
James Lawrie, the speaker, who had a wife and four 
children, went a-wenching between meetings. 

"Oh ! my God !" said Erasmus. "Who the devil cares 
if he does?" 

But the story grew swiftly, and burst the bubble of the 
sudden popularity which John Lawrie had begun to gain 
through his brother. 

John was livid with fury. He came to Jamie and 
stammered out at him : 

"You damned fool ! You damned fool ! Haven't you 
learned the wisdom of not fouling your own doorstep? 
Good God ! No man would mind your making a beast 
of yourself if only you'd make a show of covering it up. 
But here, actually here, in the constituency. . . . Oh! 
my God! You've wrecked the party here for twenty 
years, and I'll never dare to show my face in the place 
again. ... I wash my hands of you. May God forgive 
you, for I never will." 

"But I give you my word of honour there is not a 
syllable of truth in it." 

"Did you go to Alban Street?" 
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"Then you are a damneder fool than I took you for. 
No one but a born idiot would let himself be seen there." 

"Then I am a born idiot." 

"You've lost me my seat, and, my God ! you've done 
for yourself. My people were delighted with you. You 
could have had anything you cared to ask for. They 
would have recommended you to London. They want 
speakers badly." 

"Thank you," retorted Jamie. "I prefer my friends." 

John's fury was justifiable. He had lost the seat, and 
it was no consolation to him to know that he had in- 
creased the Liberal vote by five hundred. And Jamie's 
fault was twofold. He had damaged the party, and he 
had brought the family into disrepute. 

"I wash my hands of him," said the irate and disap- 
pointed candidate. 

And that, so far as Jamie is concerned, is the end of 
John, who retired to prepare his sons for the public 
career which he himself had so lamentably failed to 
achieve. 



CHAPTER XX 
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ONCE again the name of Lawrie was spotted with 
scandal. It really seemed as though there were a 
doom upon the family, suffering them to go thus far and 
no further. John had come within an ace of realising 
his boyish ambition to be a Parliament man until the 
intervention of the impossible Jamie had ruined his 
chances. Tom threw up his hands and decided to go 
abroad, travel being a fit and proper outlet for the ener- 
gies of a gentleman of means. He would take his Agnes 
to Switzerland, making the trip down the Rhine on the 
way. % That river was open again after the war in which 
"the vaulting ambitions of Imperialist France had been 
laid low and Europe could breathe again/' Thrigsby 
had been far too busy to do more than take the stirring 
events of 1870-1 as other than an exciting contribution 
to the news, though there had not been wanting hotheads 
who had desired the Government to intervene. 

The defeat of John Lawrie at the polls was to Tom a 
far greater event than the defeat of Louis Napoleon at 
Sedan. He was incensed and exasperated, and he began 
to see that his intervention in Jamie's affairs had been 
disastrous, and he thought it might not be too late to 
repair the damage by packing his brother off to London 
and letting him find there the opportunity for his talents 
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which Thrigsby in the nature of things could not allow. 
He wrote to Mary to ask her to use any influence she 
might possess. 

"He is still presentable, " he wrote. "I give him credit 
for the exaggeration essential to rumor, but he is fast 
losing all regard for appearances and reputation, and, 
as far as I can see, his wife has thrown up her hands 
in despair. It would be good for her, too, to be sepa- 
rated; otherwise, as far as I can see, there will be a 
branch of the family left withered away in the desert 
of Thrigsby. I can't make out how far he is deliberate 
in running counter to our traditions, and I suppose it is 
charitable to conclude that he cannot help himself. He 
has some regard for your opinion, and I beg that you 
will use what influence you can to persuade him that a 
late beginning is better than never. His business is still 
solvent, and he could dispose of it for a fair sum." 

On receipt of this letter Mary decided to visit Tom. 

Meanwhile Jamie had to face a reckoning with Tibby. 

He was very busy one Saturday afternoon arranging 
the dining-room to suit his comfort, bringing his books 
from all parts of the house and collecting his few belong- 
ings to dispose them in the drawers of the huge side- 
board. Tibby entered silently and stood watching him. 
She had been ill with a cold, and had a thick Paisley 
shawl wound round her thin shoulders. 

"Are you content to be master of this one room, James 
Lawrie?" she asked. 

"Hah ? Tibby come to judgment ?" he replied, lovingly 
fingering his edition of Tom Jones. 

"It is the beginning of your ruin," she said. 

"How so? I accept this as I accept bad weather — 
cheerfully." 

"You ought not to accept it" 
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"Why not? It is take it or leave it. What else can 
I do?" 

"We could leave this house." 

"Only for another. If we could take to the road 
and live in gipsy vans there might be something to be 
said for it, but that can't be." 

"Then I must talk to her." 

"I forbid it. She is doing what she believes. She 
cannot bear what I believe. It seems to her light-minded 
and fantastic. . . . You can go if it is too hard for you, 
Tibby." 

"How can I go? Who will look after my bairns?" 

It did not escape Jamie that she said "my," and he 
knew how profoundly true it was, and that they were 
hers because they were his. 

"Don't go too far, Jamie," she said. "And don't leave 
her too much in the dark." 

"As to what?" 

"Fanny first of all. She believes the worst of that, 
and she has no reason for any other. If you leave her 
with that it will be a bad day for you." 

Catherine had hardly opened her lips since the elec- 
tion, and Jamie had known that he was more deeply 
plunged in disgrace than ever, but he had been unable 
to move to defend himself, for he had begun to lose all 
hope of that. 

"I'll do what I can." 

'Tell the truth." 

p Do you know it, Tibby ?" 

I can half guess, for you don't change. You are 
still generous and just and most cruelly kind. You can't 
love one because you love every living thing." 

"Aye," said Jamie. "I cannot understand that I should 
be judged, for I judge no man." 
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"That's near the root of it. You have kept what the 
others have lost." 

"I'll tell her/' said Jamie, and when Tibby had gone 
he sat down and wrote a full, true, and accurate account 
of the story of Fanny. 

"I have incurred a deep responsibility which I cannot 
| repudiate except on pain of moral death, and I need your 
help and your understanding, not your judgment. The 
story is mine and yet not mine. It concerns those two 
lovely young people, Fanny Shaw and young Crisp. 
Both were for some reason, sufficiently profound, de- 
voted to me and both mistook this elation and happiness 
of their devotion for love. They came together. Nature, 
their own temperaments, their own honesty flung them 
apart. Can you understand this? I can, for it has 
worked its way deep into my entrails. The poor child 
is to have the sorrows and none of the joys of mother- 
hood, none except what I can give her. She could have 
had counterfeit but she repudiated it; she, and not the 
young man, who is in nowise to blame. Blame ? How 
should there be blame ? Here is a woman, a mere child, 
called upon to fulfil her greatest function with none to 
help her, none who can help her except myself. And 
I am implicated in it. I do not ask you to forgive. It 
is not for you to do so. I state the facts to spare you 
the suffering inflicted upon you by the ignoble talk of the 
town. Not by me. Suffering you must have but of 
the fruitful kind, which as I do not spare myself from 
it, so I cannot deliver others. Be assured of my love 
and, however strange our present circumstances, let me 
be assured of yours." 

The effect of this letter upon Catherine was remark- 
able. She felt as an ostrich must feel when, having 
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buried his head in the sand, he finds a black man plucking 
out his tail feathers. 

She had buried her head in the sand. She had per- 
suaded herself that she was doing her duty as an honest 
woman and a mother purely out of devotional self-sacri- 
fice. She knew, though she did not admit it to herself, 
v that her husband was crumbling away out of her life 
and her world, and she knew also that she desired it, 
but this she could not admit. Her only wish was to 
"save" the children and to prevent their being the little 
Lawries they were. Above all, she intended to avoid 
ever again being brought to such an outburst as that 
which had escaped her on the evening when John had 
called with his Countess. And now she found herself on 
the verge of just such another. 

She had put the idea of Fanny Shaw from her. At 
first she had been disposed to use it as an excuse for the 
severance of her relations with her husband, but to that 
she could not stoop. The reason lay deep, in his utter 
inability to conform to her standards of conduct, and 
in his insistence upon a degree of intimacy which she 
did not understand or require. She was attached to 
things and places, witness her passion for Roman Street, 
and his delight in persons made her world of things 
reel about her. It did so now. Her drawing-room with 
its cabinet and knick-knacks, its cupboards, occasional 
tables, its fans and plants in the window swung round 
her and made her dizzy. 

His letter laid upon her a case and a situation for 
which she had no rules. It insisted upon her thinking, 
and she could not do it. 

Either she must have another outburst or she must 
go and see him. 

She chose the latter. With the letter in her hand she 
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sped along to the dining-room, to find Jamie sitting 
with his head in his hands miserably trying to grope his 
way through the darkness that had descended upon him. 
Emphatically he did not understand human beings: he 
could not follow them once they embarked upon the 
stormy seas of morality in which they were tossed this 
way and that, crashing into each other, hating each other, 
excited, watchful, uncertain, detestable. 

"Oh dear! Oh dear!" he thought; "surely the world 
is large enough for all of us." 

When Catherine entered in her fury he was forced to 
acknowledge that the world was hardly large enough for 
the two of them. 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourself." 

"I am not." 

"It is the kind of thing one would expect from a 
Frenchman/' 

"Now what on earth do you mean by that ?" 

"Englishmen don't do these things." 

"Good God ! Do you think there is no wickedness in 
England?" 

"We have caught it from the Continent," said Cath- 
erine tartly. 

Jamie roared with laughter, and Catherine went very I 
red and gobbled like a turkey. 

"Who is going to pay for it?" 
1 am. 

"You would never find Mr. Trevannion doing such 
a thing." 

"I am not Mr. Trevannion." 

That nonplussed her. It was a truism and also it was 
the flattest contradiction of her desire that she had ever 
had from him. She wanted him to be like Mr. Trevan- 
nion. If only he would be like Mr. Trevannion then 
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she could be a devoted wife, a sainted mother, and they 
could have a regular, quiet, undisturbed existence and be 
the leaders of Roman Street society. 

"At all events," she said with characteristic inconse- 
quence, "there is the more good come out of it, that 
John did not get into Parliament." 

Jamie stared at her aghast. 

"My dear Kate," he said, "my dear Kate. . . ." 

"No. I am not going to be cajoled," she said. "I 
have the children to think of, and I will not have in- 
terference with them. I have the children, even if I 
have nothing else. They will be kind to me." 

At once Jamie was aflame. She needed kindness. 
Nothing else, for the moment, mattered. 

"My poor girl," he said. "Do let us forget everything 
else. Let us go back and begin again from the time 
when I came home from America. That was true and 
good and sweet. The house was not a prison for us 
then. There were no days of cruel silence. We began 
so well. . . ." 

"Then give this woman up." 

"I cannot." 

"She is a bad woman." 

"She is not." 

"I will agree to your paying her expenses." 

"Oh ! damn it all ! Money doesn't matter. She doesn't 
want money. She wants love, my love; attention, my 
attention ; interest and kindliness. Are these things noth- 
ing? Are these not wanted?" 

"In your own home," said Catherine icily. 

"And here they are denied. . . . Oh, God! If you 
would only understand that we are driven by forces 
greater than ourselves: if you would only see that you 
and I don't matter, that it is the great, simple, human 
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thing that matters, and for lack of it we are starving, 
withering away, not only you and I but all of us, and 
most of all successful men like my brothers. They 
have lost their roots, their ties, their traditions. . . ." 

"You are simply talking to screen yourself," said Cath- 
erine contemptuously, and for one tiny horrid moment 
it seemed to Jamie that she had laid a cold finger on 
the truth, and he flinched. She saw it, took it for a 
sign of victory and was confirmed in her righteousness, 
and she delivered herself of this ultimatum. 

"I cannot with any self-respect change my mind. 
You know my conditions. I am patient. When you 
give up your low associates I will reconsider the mat- 
ter. Meanwhile I have the consolation of knowing that 
what I am doing is right." 

"But listen to me ..." 

"Not another word." 

"Do you believe my letter ?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"I do not pretend to understand it. These two young 
people have defied the laws of society and they must 
bear the consequences." 

"But I am implicated." 

"Not unless you are a greater fool than I think you." 

"Is that possible ?" asked Jamie sarcastically. 

"Hardly." 

And she swept out of the room to her own shrine. 
Her excitement had gone to her head, and as she seated 
herself once more in her chair she whispered awefully: 

"I am a saint. No one but a saint would bear with 
him for a moment. It is my affliction, I must bear it 
meekly." 

She was lifted out of herself and was filled with an 
impersonal, fanatical emotion in which her determina- 
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tion set. And as this emotion was far deeper than any 
she had known in happiness, in love, or even in mother- 
hood, she drank deep of its satisfaction, and was con- 
vinced that the present ordering of her life was in ac- 
cordance with the will of God, who had appointed her 
to see that her children should walk meekly and humbly 
in His way, and should be diverted from the folly and 
wickedness in which their father was consumed. 

A few days later Mary arrived to stay with Tom, who, 
before his departure for the Continent, wished to place 
the charge of the luckless family in Roman Street in 
her hands. 

"This last escapade makes me feel hopeless," he said. 
"Either the man is so corrupt that he is regardless of 
opinion, or he is so incredibly innocent as to be a 
danger to himself and everyone else. I just tremble for 
his family and I think it a pity he ever produced one." 

"I blame Thrigsby," said Mary. "Thrigsby assumes 
that it is always right: whereas it is almost always 
wrong. And as Thrigsby very largely pays the piper, 
it very largely calls the tune. I don't know how you 
feel about it, Tom, but it seems to me there is some- 
thing very badly wrong with England, so odd, so non- 
descript. You will feel very differently about it when 
you have been abroad. You may call it isolation, but 
it seems to me to have in it a certain recklessness and 
precariousness which are very offensive to my Scottish 
mind. The English go on getting rich, but they grow 
less and less civilised, more and more apathetic and in- 
different to what is going on in the outside world, and 
they ought to be making up their minds whether they 
are going to throw in their lot with the Europeans or 
with the Americans. The absence of mind, organised 
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mind, such as they have in Germany, and to a certain 
extent in France, is appalling. Oxford and Cambridge 
are like islands in the" midst of impenetrable marshes, 
the paths through which are known only to a select 
ie w. • • • 

Tom snapped his fingers. 

"I don't care that for your theories, Mary. What has 
all this to do with Jamie? Cut the cackle and come to 
the practical problem. You and he used to be the best 
of friends and I was hoping you could understand him, 
for I'm blessed if I do. He has everything a man can 
want, but he is as restive as a colt, as blind as a bat 
to his own best interests, and as obstinate as a mule. ,, 

"Catherine," said Mary cryptically. 

"Oh ! You think she is at the bottom of it." 

"She is no more capable of understanding him than 
that table." 

"Then it is a tragedy." 

"It depends how far she drives him. She is very 
English, and there is a point at which, when they cannot 
understand, they just give up trying to think and refuse 
to budge from any idea that at the time happens to be 
in their minds. She is a Puritan." 

"Good gracious! So are we all," said Tom, getting 
thoroughly annoyed with this Londoner sister of his. 

"Yes, but not English Puritans. We're the Scots va- 
riety," replied Mary, "and Jamie is the greatest Puritan 
of us all." 

"Jamie? How so?" 

"He's so much a Puritan that there is no offending 
Adam left in him at all. The only other man I know 
who is anything like him is Thomas Carlyle." 

"But he's always crying out for the hero." 
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"Exactly. So is Jamie. The trouble is that there 
is no room for heroes." 

"I admit I have been all at sea," said Tom. "And if 
it is not too late I should like to do what I can to repair 
the damage, to shift him and give him his chance." 

"It isn't a question of shifting Jamie," said Mary, "but 
Catherine. Jamie is like a child and will stay placidly 
just where he is dumped down. Don't you see that, 
like a child, he accepts the doings of grown-up people 
as inevitable without questioning the right and wrong 
of it. That is why Catherine can do as she likes with 
him. She has grown up and left him in the lurch. I 
am very sorry for both of them." 

"I will do what I can," growled Tom. "There are 
those boys to think of. . . ." 

"It all makes me feel very old," said Mary. "Already 
a new generation to think of and nobody thinking of 
it. I often think the affairs of the world ought to be 
handed over to the elderly spinsters. They see most of 
the game, and I am thankful I never married." 

The next morning she walked into the offices of Find- 
lay, McKay and laid before Jamie Tom's dazzling pro- 
posal — that he should go to London, leaving Catherine 
and the children, and there, through Mary and Acomb, 
plunge into the world of letters and make a name and 
a living for himself. 

"I!" gasped Jamie. 

"Why not ? Thackeray was well on in middle-age be- 
fore he was really famous. Thrigsby isn't alive in the 
way you want it to be, my dear, and perhaps it never 
will be. I am sure your friend Henry Acomb would 
be only too glad to help. . . ." 
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"I — no, Mary, I can't do it. I'm too old, too deeply 
rooted here. And there are other reasons." 

"You have been sacrificed to the family, Jamie. Even 
Tom wants to make amends. Every one admits your 
powers, and in London no one will worry you if you 
make a fool of yourself." She smiled tenderly at him 
as she said this* "It is true, Jamie. You ought to go. 
Your friend Acomb is making the theatre popular and 
respectable, and that is your work." 

"But you don't know," he said. "Catherine and I 
are 

"Oh dear!" sighed Mary. "But Catherine will have 
to do what your purse orders." 

"I can't agree to that. I don't want to compel her 
to do anything against her will." 

"Then I shall see Catherine." 

"Very well. But there are other reasons against it." 

"But, Jamie, it is a question of your happiness." 

"Happiness! That's a fool's dream: the only dream 
I never believed in. Happiness is a thing of moments, 
a matter of luck. Life is a tragedy and I would not 
have it anything else. Looking back on it all, there is 
not one moment that I would have any different, not 
one of my many mistakes that I can regret. I don't 
see things in that light." 

"I wish I knew how you do see them," said she 
wistfully. 

"I just wonder, and I often wish I could be the most 
wretched, beggarly man on the earth just to make sure 
that I should still be wondering at it all. I think I 
should." 

"You're a wild bird, Jamie." 

"Aye," he said, and indeed he looked like an eagle 
then with the strong nose of him jutting, and the 
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clear eyes behind them staring through the walls of his 
little office, out to some remote distance. 

"It doesn't seem to matter what you do," said Mary, 
"you are still you and one must love you." 

"It would have been fine had we spent our years to- 
gether," replied Jamie, "for you were always the one 
to love the heart of me, you and Tibby." 

"I wjll see what I can do with Catherine," thought 
Mary, realising that it would need an explosion to remove 
Jamie from the imagined height above life on which he 
was perched. And her heart ached for the thought of 
the bitter solitude and isolation he must have endured 
so to have withdrawn. . . . Tom was solitary and iso- 
lated, too, but there was no pity in that. It was his 
habit, his chosen atmosphere. 

She tried to draw her brother on to speak of Cath- 
erine, but his lips were sealed. Not a word on that 
subject would he utter, and Mary, not understanding, 
assumed that it was too painful. He guessed her thought 
and said: 

"You are going to see Catherine? I have an im- 
mense respect for her." 

"Then," said Mary, "if she " The words died 

on her lips, for already she knew that her quest was 
hopeless. 

This idea was confirmed in her as soon as she entered 
the stucco house. Its forbidding aspect repelled her as 
she walked up the asphalt pathway and when, in answer 
to her ring, the great ornate door opened and in the vel- 
vety gloom of the hall Tibby's face hovered, lit up by 
her misty smile, luminous as the mist of the Scottish 
valleys on a night with a hidden moon. 

"How are you, Tibby?" 
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"I'm not ailing, thank you. What brings you from 
the great folk in London?" 

"The thought of the dear folk here. Is Mrs. James 
at home ?" 

"She's aye at home these days. She's aye sitting gaz- 
ing into the fire, or watching the men and women go 
by in the street." 

"Dear, dear. . . ." 

Tibby opened the drawing-room door and announced 
the visitor. The room was in darkness, and Mary's eyes 
filled with tears as she was overwhelmed with a sense 
of impending failure. 

"How are yoti, Catherine?" she asked. 

Catherine rose up and said ungraciously : 

"Good gracious, Mary! What brings you here?" 

"I'm on a visit to Tom, before he goes abroad." 

"Sit down," said Catherine bluntly. "I can't under- 
stand why any one wants to go abroad among people 
who can't speak an intelligible language." 

"Dear me," said Mary gently. "They understand each 
other." 

"Well, I shouldn't understand a word, and I'm sure 
Tom won't. Disgusting people, always killing each 
other and upsetting the peace of respectable people." 

"Oh! Tom's money will do the talking for him," said 
Mary, smiling to herself. "Tom and I were discussing 
things only the other day, and we were saying what a 
pity it was that Jamie should not see more of the world." 

"He's been to America," Catherine rapped out, "and he 
has never been the same man since." 

"Perhaps that is as well," said Mary with a smile, for 
she had begun to see the comic futility of her errand. 
"He had a great deal to learn." 

"He didn't learn it," replied Catherine emphatically. 
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"Tom and I were talking it over last night, and we 
thought it would not be a bad thing if Jamie were to 
try his luck in London." 

"Oh! Aren't we good enough for Thrigsby? Ho!" 
cried Catherine in great umbrage, "I have lived all my 
life in Thrigsby and it is good enough for me. I have 
no patience with discontented people who are always 
chopping and changing. Jamie did talk of it years ago 
and I soon put a stop to it. People must do their best 
in the station to which God has seen fit to call them." 

"But Jamie is exceptional." 

"If he were he would not be where he is. Really, 
Mary, I have no patience with you Lawries giving your- 
selves airs, because— oh, because — for the life of me, I 
don't know why you do it?" 

"Come, come," said Mary, good-humouredly. "It is 
three parts shyness." 

"Whatever it is I don't like it, and I shall see that it 
does not come out in my children." 

Mary realised that it would need a bigger explosion 
than any she could contrive to shift the household. 
Catherine was tied down with a thousand filaments join- 
ing her to the countless possessions she had hoarded in 
that room. 

"But, my dear !" protested Mary, "suppose it was really 
for the best." 

"Have you lived with Jamie?" asked Catherine with a 
heaving bosom. "I have, and I know what is best for 
him. Tom doesn't know and you don't know. I do. 
. . . His mother was quite right to keep a tight hand 
on him, and I find that I must do the same." 

"I quite admit that no outsider can interfere between 
husband and wife," said Mary dolefully. She hated to 
fail, but she was forced to see how remote she had grown 
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from such life as this. In the charming world of culture 
from which she came such an attitude of mind as Cath- 
erine's could not exist ; yet she had to admit and to admire 
the passion that went to the making of it 

"Perhaps," she thought, "that was what bound Jamie, 
always so dangerously impersonal in his feelings." 

"I'm very sorry, Catherine," she said; "I meant only 
to suggest what I thought most " 

"I'm obliged," replied Catherine dully, sinking into the 
obstinate lethargy which she had developed as a defence 
against Jamie when he was in argumentative mood. 

"Tom told me to say that if anything happened in his 
absence you were to write to me." 

"What did Tom ?" Catherine was uneasy in her 

conscience. Some of her bills were still unpaid, for, with 
Tom's cheque, she had been unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to make a handsome donation to the organ fund 
of St. James the Less. . . . How she detested Tom and 
all the Lawries! She would serve them out. Only a 
Lawrie could have sucked all the comfort out of love 
to feed fantastic dreams ; only a Lawrie could have made 
an act of assistance a bond. 

She cursed the day when she had taken the money 
from Tom, to hang like a millstone round her neck. 

"Tom has told me very little. I hoped you would 
tell me more, Catherine, for I have been devoted to 
Jamie ever since I can remember." 

"Then you had best leave well alone." Catherine spoke 
with an air of martyrdom which so enraged Mary that 
she could not breathe the same air as her sister-in-law. 

"She is looking exactly like the Queen !" thought Mary, 
and she remembered the gibe of a witty Irishman in 
London: "With virtue on the throne, the English take 
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their own virtue for granted!" And never until now 
had Mary perceived the profound truth of the gibe. 

Here in Roman Street in a dark, over-furnished room 
was virtue enthroned and demanding adoration and sac- 
rifice. Oh! unhappy, oh! ill-fated, oh! thrice-doomed 
country, lying beneath a spell while life moves sweetly 
on the earth in all other places. And nothing can break 
the spell, for passions break like bubbles under it, and 
thy sons and daughters hide away in the dark houses, 
whispering: " 'Mid pleasures and palaces, there's no 
place like home — home, home, sweet, sweet home" : seek 
no pleasures, for they imperil the Home; and shun pal- 
aces, for in them dwelleth wickedness. Stay at Home, 
and shun all other places, lest you be tempted to be- 
lieve that there may be other things than Home. 

Mary ran away from the house and thanked God in 
her broadest Scots that she was not married. Tom and 
Agnes were distressing enough, but they did not fill her 
with quite the same horrid and sickeningly fascinating 
alarm as did the two in the stucco house. 

"Oh! thank God!" she said, waving her arms and 
not caring twopence whether she was making herself 
ridiculous. "It might have been I — I, in Edinburgh, in 
just such a house as that, with the east wind blowing 
cold from the Firth. ,, 

And the thought of the Firth shining like a hill of 
silver rising up to the sky filled her with memories. 

"Oh! indeed yes," she said. "The unmarried have 
the best of it. The independents see most of the game, 
and the future rests with the Old Maids of England." 

She went home to Cheadley Edge and mendaciously 
reported that all was well. Jamie and Catherine knew 
what they were doing, and there was no call to inter- 
fere. 



CHAPTER XXI 



LIGHT IN A FOG 



MARY would not have lied to Tom, or at least not so 
light-heartedly, had she known at all what Jamie 
was going through. 

That, poor wretch, he hardly knew himself. He was 
sucked down into a whirlpool of tragedy, and was almost 
oblivious of what was going on around him. 

Tom came to say good-bye. 

"Go quietly in my absence," he said. "Don't worry 
about extending the business — just keep up your con- 
nection." 

"Connection." The word echoed in Jamie's head 
without sounding any meaning. 

"I shall expect you every now and then to report." 

"Report." 

"Agnes is looking forward very much to her first taste 
of life abroad." 

"Abroad. ... Oh yes. Yes. You'll enjoy it. Enjoy 
it. Good thing to get out of England every now and 
then. Can't understand why you haven't done it be- 
fore." 

"One gets into a groove." 

"Groove. ... Oh yes. People do. That struck me 
so much in America. All the poor dears looking for 
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grooves to sink into, and of course there aren't any. 
Ha! ha!" 

"Well, good-bye, Jamie. I wish you were coming too. 
You would have something to write about. I shall be 
glad to get out of the winter.'' 

"Aye! We're in for dirty weather/' 

The brothers shook hands, and Jamie flung himself 
back in his chair, relieved of that much oppression gone. 
... He had lately suffered from feeling that he was 
being spied upon, that a circle of spying people was 
closing in on him; and every now and then he half 
thought that he deserved it, that he was being disloyal 
to his family. And that idea had haunted him. 

"The family! The family! I am trying to break 
away from the family. It is impossible, for there is noth-, 
ing else. One must belong. . . ." 

But these flashes of insight were very intermittent. 
He was bent upon the trail of the great business he 
had in hand, the deliverance of Fanny in her jeopardy. 

That was a task altogether apt for his Quixotism, 
and he had dragged his Sancho Panza in his wake upon 
this great adventure of assisting a lady in distress. It 
had been immensely satisfying to brush aside morality. 

"She has a natural claim upon the world's humanity," 
he said, and Erasmus Gibbs concurred, though he took 
a more prosaic and sentimental view of the matter. 

"Poor little kid!" he said. "It's a damned shame! 
An orphan too." 

Erasmus had a sister-in-law for whom periodically 
he had to settle with the bailiffs who descended upon 
her. He had but to say "Do this" to her and she 
did it. 

There was, then, no difficulty about finding a roof to 
cover Fanny's head. Fanny herself was the difficulty. 
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Twice she went away, and was only run to earth after 
a long search, during which Jamie had terrible imagina- 
tions of her lying at the bottom of a river or throwing 
herself under a train. Once she was traced to the sea- 
side and once, after a week spent with some gipsies, she 
turned up in a moorland town on the border of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. 

Jamie accepted that she had done what she must, and 
was not angry with her. But she wanted him to be angry. 
It was terrible to have him possessed, serving her like 
a supernatural presence. It was not human. It was 
hardly decent. Fanny was furious with herself. He 
was ignoring her folly, even her personality. The whole 
man was flung into a passionate and thankful adoration 
of — her condition, her need for help, her trust in him. 

Often Fanny wept herself to sleep crying: 

"O-o-oh! I am a little beast, a horror, a pig! Why 
does he do it? Why doesn't he want something for 
himself ?" 

She could not see that in giving himself utterly to 
his task he was satisfying his prof oundest needs. 

Sometimes she thought she would go to London, to 
young Crisp, to tell him she was dreadfully sorry she 
had wrecked his life and to ask him in reparation to 
take her to be his slave, but against that all her clear 
spirit of independence rose in revolt. There could be no 
satisfaction in that: she would only be adding to the 
wrong already done. . . . She was untamed and must be 
wild. That she was caught in the toils of Nature's proc- 
esses only accentuated the wildness in her, and she would 
not surrender. 

She knew now that it was to please Jamie that she 
had played Columbine to the Harlequin of young Crisp. 
Columbine-Harlequin and Pantaloon. Oh ! It was right 
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for all three of them, right for their natures, but wrong 
from the point of view of every one else, of Roman 
Street, and apparently of Nature, who had intervened 
so disastrously. . . . She laboured to understand it all, 
to find out where she stood ; and of one thing only was 
she certain — that it was right for Harlequin to vanish. 
And then she longed and ached to get right away by her- 
self, to live it through all alone. The intrusion of other 
personalities maddened her, and she choked for the lack 
of the continual protecting love that her womanhood de- 
manded. Then she knew that she had done hideously 
wrong, and that this protecting love was due to the 
life she was bringing into the world, and she had to 
turn for it to Jamie, who was nothing loth, asked noth- 
ing better, for indeed it was for want of giving this 
that he had suffered so grievously. 

From their different angles approaching the heart of 
this great mystery they were through bitter pain at last 
spiritually at one, linked with humanity, borne upward 
to a point at which personality and conduct vanished, 
and there was no need to think of right and wrong, but 
only to dwell in love, whose light was shed upon the 
dark places of tragic life. 

It was such an experience as Jamie had hungered for 
all his life, and Fanny gladly suffered it for his sake, and 
even put forth far more effort than she could afford to 
yield and follow where his imagination drove. 

"It would have been impossible to let you go through 
it alone," he said. "It is just the one thing that we 
cannot abandon, whatever happens and whatever changes 
come, and it is the hardest thing in the world to admit 
failure in it." 

"I couldn't give in about it," said Fanny. "He wanted 
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one thing and I wanted another, but he couldn't see as 
far as I do." 

"What do you see, Fanny?" 

"Oh ! beyond it all, with everything become wonderful 
and new because of it. I have dreams of the theatre, 
full of happy people, with lovely singers and dancers, 
and funnily enough, Tibby is always there looking on. 
I never saw you, but of course I couldn't see everything, 
for it was only a glimpse here and there." 

Jamie was exalted as he perceived how she was up- 
held by his imagination, permeated with it, drawing it 
into herself and working upon it to re-create. . . . This 
was what he had always needed to be, mated, to be 
drawn into an enchanted circle in which the processes of 
creation wound in and out and round about, working 
upon the mated and interwoven personalities until they 
were grown so huge that they broke the spell and marched 
out free and splendid over the earth. 

He recked nothing of the swiftness with which he was 
being borne away from Catherine and plunged deeper 
and deeper into infidelity to the ideals — cold and dead 
and done to dust — which it was her passion to thrust 
upon him. He cared nothing. With Fanny he was to 
pass through the valley of the shadow to emerge with 
her into the sunlight of the mountain-tops. He was im- 
patient and eager for the plunge. Deep in the fibres of 
his being he knew whither his contemporaries were going, 
Tom, John, Catherine, all who pursued the ideal of se- 
curity : they were drifting into destruction, into separa- 
tion and disintegration, into almost unmitigated evil. 
And he wished to race ahead of them, to make sure, to 
make very sure that there were regions of fruitfulness 
beyond the pit into which humanity must descend. Only 
for that he must pass through this circle of enchantment 
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which his humanity had discovered. . . . There were 
only the two ways: the agony of creation or the agony 
of destruction. Middle way there was none, and it was 
the middle way that all these others were seeking with 
their insistence upon comfort and ease and independence. 

Every day he was with Fanny, putting aside every other 
preoccupation, and every day he brought her some amus- 
ing little present, or a book from which to read aloud 
to her. She did not care overmuch for his poets, but 
she loved him to read Shakespeare dramatically and 
musically, as he knew the secret of the verse and could 
present the drama to the imagination as not even Henry 
Acomb could. 

Then she would tremble with joy, and declare that 
the music of it made her want to dance, but ruefully she 
knew that there would be no dancing for her these many 
weeks. 

One evening as, after tea, Jamie was leaving the house 
in Roman Street for his visit to Fanny he was con- 
fronted by Catherine, who said : 

f You are never at home nowadays." 

'Does that affect you?" he asked. 

'Yes. The neighbours must have noticed it. Where 
do you go?" 

"About my business," said Jamie, trembling at this 
contact between his circle of enchantment and what he 
called the world of destruction. 

"I know what that is." 

"How do you know?" 

"I have my informants. Mrs. Gibbs also has neigh- 
bours, and Thrigsby is not so large but the talk at 
one end of the town can reach the other." 

"Talk!" said Jamie. He rushed away into the dark- 
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ness, quivering with dread and hatred of this town of 
spies. 

A dense fog had begun to creep over the town, one 
of Thrigsby's peculiarly black shrouds that twice or three 
times every winter descended upon it, to turn it into the 
semblance of those coal-mines from which its wealth was 
extracted. With the fog came an eerie silence. It was 
impossible to see more than a yard or two ahead. Fig- 
ures loomed, appeared monstrously, and then were swal- 
lowed up. So with buildings and lampposts. Traffic 
was suspended, for no vehicle could hope to keep to the 
road. 

At a crossing Jamie entirely lost his sense of direction, 
plunged vaguely and did not in the least know where he 
was, and for a couple of hours he strayed until he dis- 
covered a statue which gave him his bearings, and from 
there it was not far to Fanny's refuge. 

It was near ten when he arrived. He was met by 
Mrs. Gibbs, who said: 

"She's poorly." 

"Since when?" 

"A lady called to-day, Mr. Lawrie, since when she 
has not been — well, she's been very bad, and I had to 
send for the nurse as you told me, and the doctor is 
with her now." 

"What doctor?" 

"Him at the corner. Doctor Broadbent." 

Mrs. Gibbs went on to describe the lady, and he 
thought it was Catherine who had called. 

"She was a very fine-looking lady," said Mrs. Gibbs. 

"Will you tell the doctor I am here ?" 

Mrs. Gibbs bundled upstairs, while Jamie waited in 
the hideous front parlour with the blood throbbing at 
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his temples and pumping in his heart from the appre- 
hension he was in. 

Presently Dr. Broadbent came in. 

"Good God! Jamie. . . .!" 

"How is she? how is she?" 

The little doctor sat down and gaped in his astonish- 
ment. 

"You !" he said. "Oh, my goodness ! Here's a pretty 
kettle of fish! One gets some rummy starts in my 
profession, but this is the rummiest I ever knew. ... I 
don't know whether you are a fool or a scoundrel, James 
Lawrie, but I think you are very much to be pitied. I 
heard the Alban Street story, and I never thought I 
should be in at the end of it. . . . The girl's in luck." 

"Damn you ! What do you mean ?" 

"I don't think she will live through to-night." 

In a blind whirl of fury Jamie seized the little doctor, 
Catherine's stepfather, and shook him until his head 
wagged from side to side. 

"She must," he said. "She must. There's the child 
to think of . . . . God damn it, man, aren't you human 
to talk of it so callously ? She can't die, I tell you. She 
can t. 

He let go and the doctor straightened his tie and collar. 

"The whole thing has gone about as wrong as it could, 
and I hope it will be a lesson to you." 

Will you kindly tell me what has happened ?" 

'A premature birth. Dead. I don't think she can re- 
cover. I hope you are " 

Jamie stood swaying from side to side, with only one 
thought stabbing through his mind. 

"Catherine ! Catherine !" 

The doctor left him, and presently the nurse came 
down to bid the unhappy man go upstairs. 
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Fanny was lying white and waxen, with her hair, her 
wonderful hair, lying lack-lustre about her poor, thin 
face. . . . Jamie knelt by the bedside and kissed her 
cold hand. 

"Oh, my love, my dream, and my hope," he said in a 
whisper. "All gone, all gone. . . . We were to have 
seen such wonders." 

Fanny slowly turned her eyes to him with a long gaze 
of reproachful perplexity, but she was too far gone really 
to know him, and was only aware of his presence as she 
might have been of a thin shaft of light creeping through 
the window. But outside there was no light, only the 
fog, only the silence, that made what was happening in 
the room all the more oppressive, vivid, and terrible. The 
still figure in the bed, the doctor hovering over it, the 
nurse lurking in a shadowy corner, with grotesque shad- 
ows moving across the ceiling. 

Jamie knelt by the bedside and took Fanny's hand in 
his and his will flamed up in her and would not let 
her go. . . . Wave after wave of life passed from him 
into her, and he stared fixedly at her wan face until at 
last a faint light shone in it and she half opened her 
eyes, saw him, recognised him, and his gaze implored 
her forgiveness. But she had none for him, for she was 
beyond it. She had passed through the valley of the 
shadow and had left the dead past behind. 

Very slowly, for he was exhausted, he realised that. 
She had come back again to a new life, but she was 
not for him. With a terrible convulsion the whole fan- 
tastic dream in which he had lived came crashing down 
and he was submerged by the wreckage. 

It was well now with Fanny. He knew that. Truly 
and in bitter agony he had made amends, but nbw at 
last there was that to do which he had never done, 
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namely, to face his own life, the facts and the truth of 
it. 

He knew that, and he knew that it was a doom passed 
upon very few. He bowed his head in acceptance, and 
was not afraid. 

"You'd better come home with me, Jamie," said the 
doctor. "I want to have a talk with you." 

"I'm done with talk," replied Jamie. "Silence is my 
native language." 

"All right, then. I won't talk. But I'm not going 
to let you go out alone. You're not in your right 
mind." 

"I was never sane until now. And I have to be alone 
to bear it." 

The doctor saw that there was no resisting him. 
Jamie had drawn himself up to his full magnificent height 
and loomed immense in the little room. He was a man 
possessed. 

Out— out into the fog! Out into the mirk and the 
poisoned air with no light anywhere save the flame of 
his spirit searching through all his days and all his ways 
and casting upon human life a light which revealed all 
its horror. 

"Aye," said Jamie in a tone of quiet satisfaction, 
"there's a doom on me. I'm hurtling to hell like a 
dropped stone, for I've broken my will." 

He laughed like a child at this discovery, and for the 
first time in his life felt sure and confident. . . . Fanny 
was going to live. That was all he cared about. What 
happened to himself did not matter. Fanny, his love, his 
creation, would not be lost to the world. . . . And he 
knew that some virtue had gone out of himself into her, 
that there had been a fulfilment. The terrible fixed will 
in him, fixed since the horror of the famine, that had 
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driven him hither and thither, this irresistible, tyrannous 
force was broken, but alas! love .hat should have come 
in to save him had not come. It refused any longer to 
dwell in his imagination, where it could find no real sus- 
tenance, and his heart from long emptiness was old. 

"You are an old man," he muttered as he groped 
through the fog. "Old, old, old as the mountains." 



CHAPTER XXII 



THE EMPTY GRATE 



^^OT a soul in the world to tell it to. Not a soul who 
* ^ would understand. 

This was shipwreck, but he knew that he had always 
longed for it. Without love he had seen the horror 
of life, and that was intolerable. . . . Others lived with- 
out love, but they saw nothing. Lack of love blinded 
them and they were comfortable. Lack of love made 
him see only the more clearly, but as through a glass, 
behind which he was starved and suffocated. He had' 
always seen clearly, but what he saw froze and paralysed 
him so that he could not raise a finger to stop what 
was happening, could never find the word of warning 
which was for ever rising to his lips. 

Out of the fog he groped his way back to the stucco 
house, the casket in which the simple human facts of his 
life were contained. He was glad that at last he was 
to come face to face with them, with no barrier raised 
by his imagination between him and them. It would be 
good to have things out. All these dear, simple people 
would be glad that the folly had been broken in him. 
He would go to them and show them how broken he 
was, and they, for whom life was so comfortable, would 
help to mend him. So he thought, and so, in his crazy 
innocence, he believed. 
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He opened the front door of his house and felt that 
he was the master of it. 

Tibby was coming downstairs with a tray in her hands. 
He took the tray from her and carried it to the kitchen. 

"I've come toppling down/' he said. 

"Aye," replied Tibby, looking suddenly hard and grim 
and very fine. 

"It's Fanny. She's brought forth a dead thing." 

"Aye," replied Tibby. 

"It was she. How did she know?" 

"She never knew." 

"But— she went " 

"No." 

"Who then?" 

"I did." 

Tibby was a pillar of fire, so fierce was the passion in 
her, the one passion that he, poor wretch, had never 
understood, never even felt — jealousy. The agony of it- 
cracked the poor new little human will that had begun 
to live in him, and he stood utterly confounded, help- 
less, his eyes staring drily and glassily, his jaw work- 
ing, his hands stiff and clawed. 

"You must go to your wife," said Tibby, speaking as 
she would have spoken to a child. And, like a child, he 
turned and obeyed her. 

He walked quickly with the intent concentration of a 
child along the passage to the drawing-room, where, 
enthroned in her chair, more like Queen Victoria than 
ever, was Catherine, a cat on her lap, staring at the fire 
in the grate. She did not move, neither her head nor 
her hands. She did not speak. She gave no sign that 
she knew he was in the room. 

He drew a chair up to the fire, and sat in it and stared 
at the glowing coals as she did and because she did. He 
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tried to travel up from the fire into her thoughts, "but 
that was impossible. He could only stare at the fire as 
she did. 

"The fog," he said, "the fog/' 

Catherine made no reply. She had not heard him. 
She was hypnotised and frozen by loathing of his pres- 
ence. She wanted to scream, but she could not, to turn 
and rend him, but she could not. 

At last in her too he began to realise the strange new 
passion to which he had hitherto been a complete stran- 
ger — jealousy. It horrified him, and he too found it a 
relief to stare at the fire. 

"This fog is terrible/' he said, without thinking of 
what he was saying. His thoughts were concentrated 
upon Catherine, upon their life together, if life it could 
be called. Rather it had been a slow dwindling, one 
long act of separation. 

He ached with his longing to speak to her, to find 
some little word that should touch her heart and bring 
her to a meeting at last upon the ground of human 
sympathy, just the bare acceptance of the fact that they 
were two human beings living together in one house, 
sharing tragic life upon the earth in that strange, gloom- 
ridden corner of it called Thrigsby. 

It was only tragically that he could speak now, and 
from tragedy, the racking essential tragedy of marriage, 
she shrank, for she was too deeply offended, too incur- 
ably sick in her soul. She hated his mind, loathed his 
incessantly working imagination, whose activity she took 
for egoism. He could not surrender: never could sur- 
render to anything except truth, and she wanted him 
to yield to herself and to what she thought was love — 
Christian wedded love. She was clinging to the facts, 
and these condemned him inexorably, as husband, as 
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father, as man. AU his responsibilities had trickled like 
sand through his fingers, and everything that he touched 
turned to sand. To the fire in him that consumed and 
weakened him she was blind. He seemed to be empty 
and weak, and because the facts condemned him she was 
merciless, and in her too was a cold, deadly jealousy that 
froze the pity in his bowels. 

He was filled with a sensation of nausea in the pres- 
ence of this overwhelming death in life. It was as 
though he and she were enclosed in a vacuum round 
which passions raged, terrible, cruel passions no longer 
contained in the persons in whom they had sprung into 
being, but disengaged and rushing like flames to de- 
stroy. 

So they sat and gazed at the fire and neither could 
speak, neither could move. They were hypnotised by 
the horror of their fate. 

He thought coldly and with an agonised detachment 
of what her life with him had been: of how she must 
have suffered at his inability to accept simply the sim- 
ple love she had to give him. His passion had just con- 
sumed it in its fire, her poor little happy love, had de- 
stroyed the happiness she prized in its frenzy to create 
a joy of which she was incapable. 

"To create, to create, to create" throbbed his instinct, 
and hers had desired only to live as others lived, by re- 
spect, admiration, virtue, and probity, all good things 
in their way, but only incidental to the creative love of 
his desire. 

And now, when the horror of their situation was full 
upon them, there stirred in him a little hope that out of 
the hell of suffering there might come at least the small 
comfort of human sympathy. This man and this wom- 
an : that was what he desired to be, and the storm through 
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which he had passed had stripped him of his personality. 
But hers was fortified and made impermeable. 

There was now no hope. 

Her mind, losing grip of the situation, had clutched at 
the first conventional idea that presented itself — mar- 
riage; and that idea she determined at all costs to pre- 
serve, and when she felt herself failing in that she found 
excuses for what she must do in the thought of the 
children. For their sake she would bear everything, for 
their sake she would suffer her Cross. 

Jamie could undertand perfectly what she was doing 
but, being filled with an immense pity for her, he could 
not raise a finger to stop it. He knew that she was 
turning finally from life to religion, even as his mother 
had done in her widowhood, but there was this differ- 
ence, that this woman, Catherine, his wife, was funda- 
mentally irreligious, through and through of this world 
and of Thrigsby, the perfect manifestation of the world 
of bargaining. . . . Marriage, which he had held as a 
sacrament, was to her a bargain, one in which he had 
failed to keep his word and his bond, and it was no 
good his trying to explain that he had striven to be true 
to the sacrament. 

There was here such a tangle of lives as his mind 
could not unravel. There was nothing to be said, noth- 
ing to be done. 

So they sat and gazed into the fire, which was pres- 
ently choked with ashes so that it could not burn. The 
coals glowed with a dying heat. Cinders fell to the 
hearth, and at last only a layer of dust was left. 

Catherine shivered and said: 

"You have let the fire out." 

"I will ring for Tibby." 
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"No. Go and tell her. And in future you will please 
not enter this room again without my permission." 
Perhaps I had better leave the house." 
r No. There must be no scandal. We have the 
children to think of." 

He left her and went to the door of the kitchen to 
tell Tibby the fire was out in the drawing-room. She 
was sitting gazing into her own fire, which was ablaze. 
She was shrunken and huddled together and she too 
seemed to have become an old woman. 

Without a word she took a shovel and lifted half her 
fire from the grate and went with it to the drawing- 
room where Catherine sat half-hypnotised by the fierce 
will that had entered into her, a grim determination 
that nothing should ever change and that she would 
punish, punish, punish and make an end once and for 
all of the furious folly which had possessed and, she 
thought, still possessed, her husband 
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CHAPTER I 



ROBIN 



A HUNDRED years have passed." 
That was the formula with which Robin, when 
he was a very little boy, dismissed one game and began 
another. 

He was a lovely and a masterful boy, and while his 
father's imagination had been running riot in the strange 
and difficult region of adult emotions, he in the attic 
had created wonders for his brothers and sister. One 
day the attic would be a ship, the next a desert, the 
next an island like Masterman Ready's, or a palace, or a 
hovel, or a battlefield. The young Lawries were given 
to understand that they were not ordinary children, and 
they were not allowed to mix with others. 

This regulation came from Catherine's dread lest the 
tragedy of her house should become known to the neigh- 
bours, who of course knew but pretended not to know. 
The theory given and outwardly accepted by Roman 
Street was that Mrs. Lawrie was a very good and God- 
fearing woman, while Mr. Lawrie was a very clever man, 
very clever indeed, so clever that ordinary people must 
not be surprised at anything he did. There were whis- 
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pered hints of separation and even divorce, but no one 
really heeded them, because divorce was so terrible a 
thing that it could not happen to any family living in 
Roman Street, where respectability afforded the strong- 
est possible guarantee against the greater human ills. 

That was the position, and Catherine was apparently 
quite satisfied. Her existence had become precise, or- 
dered, and methodical. The children were allowed to 
came down to see her every day between 5.30 and 6.30, 
and for the rest she left them to Tibby and was content. 

On Sundays, when the blinds were drawn all day, 
they were dressed up in their best and brought to the 
drawing-room, where their mother instructed them in 
religion and gave them to believe that they had a Father, 
apart in Heaven, to whom they must cling in order to 
learn gratitude for the blessings which flowed from their 
mother, the giver of all life and fount of all wisdom. 
These Sunday instructions so impressed Robin that he 
believed the world to be regulated to its entire satisfac- 
tion by two women working in mysterious collusion — 
Queen Victoria, of Buckingham Palace, London, and 
Mrs. James Lawrie, of 29 Roman Street, Thrigsby. Mr. 
James Lawrie was left out of account, and, as Robin 
could not dismiss him altogether, he invented a person- 
ality for him, called him Joseph, and regarded him as 
a mysterious stranger living, without a function, in the 
house. The mystery of it bothered Robin, and as usual, 
like his father, when he was bothered he withdrew into 
his imagination and evolved a theory which unhappily 
could have no weight against the theory of the drawing- 
room. 

» Imagination might be baffled in the lower rooms of 
the stucco house, but beneath the roof it flowed mag- 
nificently, and thither, naturally, Jamie was drawn and 
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soon accepted as normal the state of affairs which ban- 
ished him to the dining-room. 

He adored Robin, lived in and for and through him, 
entered into all his imaginary kingdoms and was the 
most loyal subject of all of them. Robin accepted this 
adoration as his due, and was most gracious to his 
father, communicated with him only through imagina- 
tion, with a hundred years between each game, for it 
was understood that Jamie had no part nor parcel in 
the real life of the house. 

Jamie understood this too, and, except for Robin, for 
a long, long time he made no attempt to establish con- 
tact with any member of his family, neither with Cath- 
erine nor with Tibby, both of whom had been severed 
from him by the holocaust of passion in which so much 
had come to an end. 

There was then a period of real happiness for all con- 
cerned, all separate, all self-contained, all maintaining to 
the outside world a serene front. Every morning Mr. 
James Lawrie left for "town," and every evening he 
returned home. Every Sunday Mrs. James Lawrie went 
twice to Church and was the admired of her admirers: 
a placid, undisturbed existence in which all the proprie- 
ties were regarded, and all ambitions were curbed. It 
was exactly the existence Catherine desired, and there 
was enough money for her to do exactly what she 
wanted, because she wanted very little. She could regard 
herself as a perfect mother, and was determined that 
her children should live and die unpolluted. Such pas- 
sion as she had went into that purpose. She knew she 
had killed in Robin all respect for his father, but she 
was entirely oblivious of their communication through 
their imaginations. Both baffled her, but both she had 
winged. 
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All the children had a pleasant awe and dread of the 
drawing-room, but they thoroughly enjoyed the Sunday 
ceremony, when they were dressed in their stiffest and 
best and instructed to believe everything outside those 
hours of solemnity was just rubbish which was suffered 
to exist as a test for sinners. 

Sometimes, to keep up appearances before the neigh- 
bours, Jamie was allowed to take Robin for a walk on 
a Saturday afternoon, and to him Jamie would discourse 
of the wonders of Nature in Scotland and of the marvels 
of poetry in Shakespeare. And Robin would understand 
perfectly. 

"What would you like to be, Robin ?" 

"A sailor." 

"That's a rough life, Robin." 

"I shall go to Borneo in a sailing ship. Steamers 
are not real ships. Did you go to America in a steamer ?" 

"Yes, Robin." 

"I wish it had been a sailing ship." 

"So do I, for I hate machines." 

Living in Robin, Jamie was entirely happy, 'and was 
no longer bound down to the terrible ruthless scrutiny 
of life which had been his torment ever since his visit 
to America and his realisation of the revolting bestiality 
that lay at the bottom of all human effort, except such 
as was disinterested. It seemed to him often that he 
would be able so to mould Robin, this glorious boy of 
his, and to make it possible for him to live the life which 
he himself had failed to achieve, and he began to work 
to this end through the boy's craze for ships. 

He bought a lovely model of a brigantine, and together 
they made glorious voyages all over the world, voyages 
of pure adventure which were rewarded either with rich 
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cargoes or with the discovery of new territories where 
they conceived of people living a free and happy life be- 
cause they had the strength to break the tyranny of 
their physical necessities. 

At the same time Jamie was careful not to impose his 
thoughts upon his boy's mind. There was no need to 
do that Robin was bursting with questions and could 
not endure prevarication, and it was not long before he 
discovered that this strange father of his needed help 
and comfort and direction as much as Mark or Ben- 
nett. 

After a time it was Robin who took Jamie for walks 
on Saturday afternoons, and then began the only really 
happy period of Jamie's life, a time when he was con- 
vinced that he understood himself and his surroundings. 
Even his marriage and domestic life became intelligible 
to him and inevitable. He chafed against nothing, and 
the fact that Thrigsby was imposing its purely commer- 
cial aims upon the whole of humanity seemed to him 
just a rather grim but very good joke in which he was 
no longer reluctant to play his part. 

Several times surreptitiously he took Robin to the 
theatre and they were both intoxicated with this life 
beyond life which to the boy was a pure vision, to the 
man the object of all his passion. It was through these 
visits that at last Jamie admitted to himself that the 
theatre was all his joy, that he cared for nothing else 
in the world, and must to the end of his days sacrifice 
everything to it. That the existing theatre was contemp- 
tible and vulgar was nothing to him, except that he was 
too fastidious and sensitive to enter it himself, and then 
he saw that one after the other he had forced all the 
vital personalities he had known to enter it — Acomb, 
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Selina Leslie, Fanny Shaw, who, as soon as she was well 
enough, had gone to London to join Acomb. 

"Would you like to be an actor, Robin?" 

"I want to be a sailor." 

"Are ships to you what the theatre is to me?" 

"I want to be the captain of a ship." 

"Dear God, boy, that is what we all want, each to be 
captain of his own ship with all sails out heading 
straight through every storm that blows." 

"Why do we live in Roman Street, papa ?" 

"Mamma likes it. She is a Roman, you know." 

"Mamma says she is a Protestant." 

"I didn't say a Roman Catholic. I said a Roman. 
The Romans had a camp at the top of the hill, and they 
say there have been many battles fought at the ford 
where the bridge is now." 

"Does the sea mind the river being so dirty?" 

"No. The sea cleanses everything." 

"Sometimes in my bed I think I can hear the sea." 

"It is not so far away. I'll take you to it one Satur- 
day." 

That was a half promise which Jamie had to keep, and 
one Saturday he took Robin to Liverpool to see the sea 
and the ships, the tall-masted sailing ships and the heavy 
steamers, the busy tugs. They crossed the river, and 
this to Robin was a great voyage, and he was indeed a 
captain. It was horrible to him to go ashore. 

After that there was no holding the boy. He would 
learn nothing except it had to do with the sea, or would 
be useful on board-ship. From a dreamy and rather in- 
attentive child he became a rough, practical boy, ready 
with his hands, quick and ingenious with his wits, and 
most strenuously active, always running and climbing, 
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anywhere and everywhere, always, as Jamie guessed, 
longing to have the wind driving against his face and 
through his hair. 

Catherine knew nothing of the ambitions consuming 
her Robin, who still enjoyed and assiduously practised 
the Sunday ceremonies, but she was alarmed by his 
week-day restlessness, and packed him off to school. 

He ran away, and was found on the road half way 
to Liverpool. He was brought back half dead with hun- 
ger, and was ill for some weeks. 

Jamie asked Catherine to see him, but she refused, 
whereupon he wrote her the following manifesto: 

"My dear Catherine, — The blunt fact of the matter is 
that this boy of ours wants to go to sea, and I know 
of no reason why he should not. His life is his own, 
and he must live it, according to his nature, and not 
according to yours or mine. Please bear this in mind. 
Every life has its perils — I am of opinion that what is 
called a safe life is the most perilous of all. If he must 
go to sea, he must, and it is better for him to go under 
guidance than to plunge ignorantly. Do try to believe 
me and, I implore you, do not let the tragedy of our 
two lives go beyond ourselves. ,, 

To his surprise Catherine came to visit him in the din- 
ing-room. 

"The sea! Romantical nonsense. I never heard of a 
gentleman's son going to sea except in the Navy, and 
that of course is out of the question." 

"I don't see why." 

"Can you afford it?" 

"No, but Tom or John . . ." 

"I will not accept help from any member of your 
family. You have made your sons the sons of a poor 
man, and they must act accordingly, and so must I. 
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With that ultimatum she turned and strode angrily 
away. 

It was the end of Jamie's happiness, and he saw in a 
flash how Thrigsby, grim, sordid Thrigsby, through his 
wife, was closing in upon him and upon his children, 
avenging itself for his many acts of defiance. 

And when poor Robin was well it was as though he 
too knew that his dreams were in vain. He had grown 
several inches and was tall, pale, and weedy. Back to 
school he went, docilely enough, but there was a fever 
in his blood, and he was continually in trouble, could 
not learn, could not obey, could not understand often 
what was said to him. 

Across the bridge at the end of Roman Street there 
was always a wind blowing, and the bridge was supported 
by criss-cross girders. This became Robin's refuge, and 
he and a little gang of boys who followed him in his 
wildness used to climb the girders and pretend they 
were at sea. 

It was the most glorious of games, but it could only 
be played on winter evenings because of the police or 
interfering passers-by. It was the most glorious of 
games, but until a certain night no one had succeeded in 
climbing to the top of the bridge. 

Robin was determined to do it, and he chose a wild 
and bitter evening when there had been a thin, driving 
snow which covered and froze everywhere. The nip- 
ping wind howled magnificently, screamed through the 
girders when Robin began his climb. Slowly, slowly, 
up he went, up, up, with the little gang of followers down 
below. Robin pretended to himself that the topmast 
had broken and must be cut clear. Up, up he went, 
with the wind cutting through him and the frozen snow 
burning his hands. 
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At last he reached the top and stood in the maddening, 
the exhilarating wind and screamed with joy. He shouted 
down to his followers, but his voice was carried away. 
He waved his arms, slipped, fell down, down into the 
oozy mud of the river. 

A few minutes later, a boy sick with fright pealed at 
the bell of No. 29, and babbled out the tale to Tibby, who 
rushed for shawl and bonnet, hoarsely whispered the 
news to Jamie, and with him rushed down to the river. 

Already Robin had been extricated froth the mud. No 
bones were broken. He was conscious, but he kept on 
moaning : 

"My head! My head !" 

Jamie carried him home, and in answer to Tibby's 
anxious eye he said, with a tragic smile: 

"A hundred years have now passed," and Tibby un- 
derstood. The terrible jealousy passed out of her, and 
she came back to him, the master, James Lawrie, the 
tragic man. But in her heart she said: 

"What now will he do? What way will he turn?" 

Both Jamie and Tibby were thankful that this night 
Catherine was away from home, staying with the Staf- 
fordshire Woods. 



CHAPTER II 
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OOOR Robin lay abed for weeks, and when he re- 
-*• covered the glory of him was departed. The quick 
fire in him had died, and he was utterly changed. 

He shunned his father, and crept back into life through 
his mother, through the Sunday ceremonies, and the 
respectability of Roman Street. His appearance was 
altered. He had a terrible air of maturity, and walked 
as though he were bowed beneath some great burden. 
Years older than his brothers he seemed, and he af- 
fected a contempt for their childish games. Hardly a 
word would he speak to his father, and when he did so 
he aped his mother's cutting tones. 

Nothing in all his calamities had hurt Jamie so deeply. 
It was appalling, incredible. It made him see the stucco 
house for what it was, his prison, and at last his agony 
was so deep that he could rejoice in it. 

It would have been a thousand times better had Robin 
died, instead of being dead only to him. His Robin 
was dead ; the lovely Robin was dead. No one else had 
known that Robin, and he was dead. 

"Oh! my grief!" moaned Jamie; "Oh! my boy, my 
grief !" But he knew the finality of what had happened. 
Robin had gone over to Catherine, and already she had 
begun to use him to her ends. 

310 
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"You will be a good son to your poor mother," she 
used to say. 

"Yes, mother. I will never leave you. As soon as I 
can I will go out to work, and every year I will take 
you away for a holiday." 

"And you will look after your brothers, and see that 
they are good boys." 

"Yes, mother. Always. Bennett will have to get the 
better of his beast of a temper." 

"Has he a bad temper?" 

"You know he has. He does not know what he is 
doing sometimes." 

Catherine began to weep, and could not tell her boy 
why, but his thoughts flew to the dining-room, and he 
knew she was dreading lest any of her boys should grow 
up like their father. 

And yet there was no definite accusation against that 
father. It was known that he consorted with strange 
company, but it was impossible to point the finger of 
scorn at him and say : "You are such and such." 

Except for these conversations, in which his mother 
primed him with his duty, Robin kept himself to himself. 
He read voraciously, chiefly books about ships and the 
sea, his passion for which had become purely theoretic. 
Forced by his mother into the position of head of the 
house, he became a father to his brothers and treated 
them as he would have treated the crew of a ship, and, 
awed by his new solemnity, they fell into the habit of 
obedience, and he drilled them into respect for their 
mother and an automatic contempt for their father. 

Bennett had a lively and not altogether healthy imag- 
ination, and he wanted a reason for everything. It was 
he who invented a theory that the dining-room stank, 
and, except for meals, he would never go near it. He 
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told Mark quite solemnly that their father was a badger 
and chewed betel-nut, and Mark believed him. They 
would enter the dining-room with their noses wrinkled, 
and the imaginary smell became so real to Bennett that 
upon several occasions he could not eat his food. 

As much as possible Jamie avoided meals, and ab- 
sented himself from the house. 

There was not a soul to whom he could have told his 
trouble even if he had been able to be clear in his own 
mind about it. His reputable friends were absolutely 
rigid on the subject of marriage : it was not a thing to 
be talked about. All marriages to them were happy, 
until the contrary was proved, and among honest folk 
it never was proved. As for his disreputable friends, 
they were so coarse and careless in their handling of these 
matters that he could not lay his suffering before them. 
Women? He had no women friends, because, seeming, 
as he always must, to love their humanity, they mad- 
dened him by assuming that he loved their womanhood, 
and suddenly out of nowhere swept a sudden sex-excite- 
ment which he abhorred. So he avoided women, had 
always instinctively done so until Catherine's youth and 
beauty enthralled him. 

He wrote at last to his sister Mary, the companion 
of his early troubled years. 

My Dear, — 

I seem to have been swept far away from you, and -now 
I am surrounded with a silence which I must attempt 
to break. Nothing has been right with me since I came 
back from America, and I am reduced to a very strange 
condition. You will say that I am unhappily married, but 
that explains nothing. I love my wife with the simple love 
which makes the happiness of ordinary men, but it seems 
that it is not enough, I being I and she being she. Perhaps 
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I am too old for her, and I fancy that I am too profoundly 
moved by life outside myself and my own home to which 
apparently she is entirely indifferent. My Robin, since his 
accident, has become a creature who does not know me. 
I am in prison. 

You have lived out in the world, and perhaps you can 
help me. I know I have often said that some virtue has 
gone out of the life of these islands. I felt that when my 
mother died, and without that virtue I cannot live. They 
were, in their way, fine people, the men like old Andrew 
Keith, who began the making of this new rich England 
which has grown out of Thrigsby, but the people now are 
simply living on their efforts and making none of their own. 
They seem to assume that the whole world is going to be 
content to work to keep the British middle-class comfor- 
table, and meanwhile the life of that class is going stale and 
rotten. I am caught in it, fixed in it, and I cannot shake 
free, and I cannot disguise from myself what is happening. 
I could easily have a comfortable pretended happiness, but 
I simply cannot pretend. They may go on and on, growing 
more and more wealthy and fat and easy, but they will have 
a terrible reckoning. I prefer to have my reckoning now, to 
pay as I go along, and, by God, I am paying, and for 
nothing. That is what they will all have to do — pay heavily, 
for nothing. You cannot call this life. It is existence. It 
is not even that. Existence in England has become a pure 
fake, in which life, birth, and death are fantastic and ter- 
rible. I have escaped from it into prison, where there is 
some reality, that of suffering without end, but, dear, I can- 
not bear it. I cannot bear it. Catherine, like the rest, wel- 
comes the fake and wants to exist in it. I cannot, and she 
knows that I cannot 

Please, if you can, write to me and say nothing to any 
one. I see that there is nothing to be done, because the 
fake will last beyond our time. I am not just generalising 
from my own experience. I have repudiated the life of my 
own time and must pay the penalty. The war in America 
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has made me see things that others are blind to, and my 
speech and my thought have become unintelligible to any 
one. I find in the theatre the comfort and hope that I have 
always found there, but that, too, is fast becoming a mon- 
strous fraud. The actors are adopting a middle-class re- 
spectability and the new plays are simply fudge. I should 
be even more wretched in London than I am here, and so 
I stay. 

J.L. 

Mary came at once on receipt of this confession, and 
bearded Catherine in her drawing-room magnificence. 
Jamie was out. 

Catherine knew that she had been victorious in the 
long battle and she was unperturbed, rather pleased in- 
deed of this opportunity to have a cut at the detested 
family. 

1 have had a terrible letter from Jamie," said Mary. 

'I have had many," retorted Catherine. 

'But he is in an agony." 

"It is his own fault." 

"How ? He could never be unkind." 

"I know what I know. You are not married, and I 
would not expect you to understand." 

"Has he been unkind to you?" 

"Faugh ! His kindness was enough. He is mad." 

"Then you should leave him if that is how you feel 
about him." 

"I have to think of the children. I am not thinking 
of myself. I am thinking of them." 

"I think you are deceiving yourself." 

"How dare you say such a thing! You La\yries are 
all alike. You imagine no one is honest except your- 
selves." 
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r We see very clearly/' replied Mary. "How near 
are you to real disaster?" 

"Disaster? None that I am aware of. I have saved 
my children." 

"But what is he doing?" 

"Ask him. I don't know, and I don't care." 

"Oh, God. You are the most cruel woman in the 
world." 

"I? I?" 

Catherine rose in her wrath, but Mary was filled with 
a great horror of her and fled to Tibby. 

"Tibby. In God's name, what is happening?" 

Tibby told the whole story. 

"There's been a girl," she said. "He has driven it too 
deep for there to be any hope." 

"But what is she?" 

"Gone. She was a wild thing like himself. He was 
never made for all this life of righteousness. He should 
have lived alone with his own deep thoughts, for women 
are only thoughts to him." 

"An idealist." 

"A poet. I knew that always. None of the rest of 
you could see it, for you would never believe in aught 
but the family." 

Mary was in tears now. 

"But I believed in him. I believed in him. Is it too 
late?" 

"Aye," said Tibby; "it's years too late. We should 
have let him go to his theatre, for his whole soul is in 
it, and it's a mighty soul." 

"Then we're all responsible." 

"Aye. We're all responsible, for each other. Oh! 
the rats that we are, all trying to sneak out of it, and 
there's only him who accepts every burden put upon 
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him. There's that woman who steals everything from 
him, and as she steals says : 'Now, make my happiness/ 
She will let him have no friends, no love, no honour, and 
she demands that he should make her happiness. Out 
of what? Out of what? He had his little foolish love, 
and we took it from him. We took it from him. I 
did that, Mary. I took it from him for the sake of 
the family. And the child wasn't his. She was never 
his, the girl. She was only his joy, and I took that from 
him." 

"It is appalling/' said Mary. "Shall I see him ? He 
wrote to me : his agony tore out of him/' 

"Maybe he'll come in to tea. You might wait. You 
might find the right words to say, for I cannot. I can 
only just see that he is fed, and look to his clothes. 
There is nothing else that I can do." 

Tibby turned away and wept. Of all in that house she 
was the most completely broken. 

"The family," said Mary, racking her brains to dis- 
cover how their obstinate belief in the family had de- 
stroyed its most valuable member. "The family." 

And it seemed to her that the family as a spiritual 
entity had come to an end. The virtue, as Jamie said, 
had gone out of it. 

"Does she ever do any work?" she asked. 

"None," replied Tibby. "She's like a kept woman, 
but that she is virtuous." 

Mary felt that she was near the heart of the mystery. 
She knew that without work her own life would have 
been intolerable, and she knew that there were thousands 
of women like Catherine with nothing whatever to do 
except to keep up appearances. Oh ! yes, Jamie had seen 
very clearly when he had seen that existence in England 
had become a fake. His marriage was a fake, his home 
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a sham, his family nothing. They were all separate in- 
dividuals, living in one house, bound together by no 
spiritual faith. The family had become a commercial 
proposition, a money-making group. In Thrigsby already 
children, as Mary knew, were regarded as potential 
money-makers, to be set to it as soon as possible. And 
women? What were women? 

Kept. 

"I'll see him," said Mary, and she began to talk 
lightly and humorously of her experiences. Tibby was 
comforted, almost hoped that this witty, dry little spinster 
would bring some light into the tragedy of the house. 

Mary waited in the dining-room, her brother's room, 
and it offended her because nothing in it, except the 
books, expressed his personality; a regular middle-class 
room: two horsehair chairs on either side of the fire- 
place, a horsehair sofa, a huge mahogany sideboard, a 
large walnut table, with a row of heavy chairs along 
the wall opposite the fireplace. Tobacco jars, pipes, paper, 
pen and ink: these were all that expressed Jamie. 

Perhaps, thought Mary, they were all he needed in 
the world. Perhaps with them he could reach his true 
life in the imagination, and nothing else was necessary 
to him; neither wife, nor children, nor friends, nor home, 
nor kind. She had known men like that, had loved one 
of them, a man whose whole passion was in his thought, 
and she had known then that women could be nothing 
to such men, and could not woo their passion away from 
its object. 

Was her brother such a man? And had his passion 
been thwarted by his own kindness, making him seek 
the beauty of his vision in real flesh and blood? She 
knew how his imagination had stirred and roused herself. 
She had known it enter into others, and give them for a 
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brief space an enchanted life from which, when they had 
to turn to their own powers, they fell disastrously. 

Had it been so with the girl? Had she been uplifted 
beyond her capacity to such relief and expression in a 
wondrous adventure? Mary had seen that happen too. 
A friend of hers in Rome had been broken by it. . . . 
Yes. That must be it. And the wretched Jamie must 
have striven to let his imagination live in his wife, who, 
being what she was, must detest it, must have suffered 
from it. 

Oh ! the fools ! The two poor fools ! 

"I will tell Jamie," thought Mary. "I will tell him and 
he will see where he has been wrong, and he will learn 
to keep all that separate from her, and they will yet pull 
something from the wreckage." 

Bennett and Mark came in hungry from school. 

"I know you," said Bennett. "You're Aunt Mary." 

"Yes. That is who I am." 

Bennett was a very handsome boy, obviously over-sen- 
sitive and excitable, but full of a quiet dignity and, 
thought Mary, very like a town-bred edition of what 
Jamie was as a boy. Mark was clearly dependent upon 
him. 

"How do you like school?" asked Mary. 

"It's all right," replied Bennett, "only the boys swag- 
ger so about their fathers." 

Mary winced. The boy saw it and was rather pleased. 
He was annoyed with her for not sitting with his mother 
in the drawing-room. 

"We're going to do a play at school. Mark and I 
are going to be the little Princes in the Tower." 
That will be exciting. Your father will like that." 
'Oh! we often act plays," said Bennett. "We make 
them up, but we don't tell anybody/' 
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"Are you good at school ?" 

"He's top in his form," said Mark, with a sudden ex- 
citement at finding himself taking part in the conver- 
sation. 

Robin came in, an awkward, pale, shambling youth, 
painfully shy and blinking from hours of reading. He 
shook hands awkwardly, but said not a word, and Mary, 
who remembered him as a child, understood her brother's 
agony. The younger boys were silent in his presence. 

"Well, Robin," asked Mary, "have you decided what 
you are going to be ?" 

"Yes. I'm going into a bank because it is safe. My 
father can get me into Cateaton's. It is the best bank 
in Thrigsby." 

"Not very ambitious," said Mary rather tartly. 

"No," answered Robin absently, as though he were 
repeating a lesson. "You see, I have to help mamma." 

Tibby laid the table for tea. 

"Cheese-cakes!" cried Bennett excitedly. "Cheese- 
cakes for tea !" 

"Shut up, you little fool!" growled Robin, and Ben- 
nett shut up. 

When tea was laid Catherine and her daughter came 
in and the family sat down to the meal. Conversation 
became purely conventional and entirely without sponta- 
neity. 

"Is father coming in?" asked Bennett, staring full at 
his aunt. 

No one replied. Everybody went on eating. Bennett 
began to snigger, and when he tried to drink he spluttered 
and drew some of the liquid up his nose. 

"Disgusting beast !" said Robin. 

"Bennett, leave the room," said Catherine sternly. ' 
"You are a disgrace, before your Aunt Mary too." 
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Bennett knew that he had found favour with his aunt, 
and he was not going to be humbled in her sight He 
did not move. 

"Bennett !" 

He went on eating. 

"Bennett !" 

"It was not his fault," said Mary, hoping to save fur- 
ther unpleasantness. 

"Bennett !" 

"Can I take a cheese-cake, mamma ?" 

"Certainly not. You will go upstairs at once and wait 
for me/' 

"I won't go unless I can have a cheese-cake." 

"You will go at once, you greedy little beast/' shouted 
Robin, losing his temper. 

"Who are you to talk to me like that?" cried Ben- 
nett. "You're not my father. You are only my brother, 
and you have no right to talk to me like that." 

"Go upstairs," shouted Robin at the top of his voice, 
and the two boys began to argue shrilly. 

"Disgraceful," said Catherine, entirely helpless now 
that she had been defied. 

"I think you'd better go," said Mary gently, admir- 
ing the boy's spirit, but he was beside himself, and having 
broken the monotonous quiet oppression of the house- 
hold, he had the exhilaration of a release. 

"I won't! I won't! I won't!" he screamed. "You 
can all go to hell for all I care. It's Sunday all the 
week in this house, and I'm going to do. as I like. But 
I'll go if you'll give me a cheese-cake." 

Robin snatched at the plate of cheese-cakes. Bennett 
seized the other side and they both tugged, when the 
door opened and Jamie came in and without a word, 
taking no notice of the quarrel, went straight to his chair 
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at the head of the table. He did not notice his sister's 
presence. 

She was horrified by his ghastly pallor and the terrible 
strained look in his eyes. He sat heavily and glowered 
at his wife, while the two boys pulled at the plate of 
cheese-cakes. At last Robin yielded, and Bennett ap- 
pealed to his father, who sat glowering at his wife. 

"They say I'm a disgusting beast, father, because I 
sniffed in my tea-cup, and I say I'll go upstairs if they 
give me a cheese-cake." 

"Who — who says — disgusting beast?" asked Jamie 
heavily, never taking his eyes from his wife. 

"Mamma does. So does Robin. They never leave us 
alone, either of them." 

Jamie leaned forward. There was a fearful silence, 
far no one knew what he was going to do. He leaned 
forward, took a cheese-cake from the plate and with a 
concentrated deliberation took aim and threw it at Cath- 
erine. It hit her on the nose, stuck, and slowly slipped 
down, leaving her face smeared, ridiculous, staring, with 
her mouth wide open. . . . Bennett broke into a wild 
shriek of laughter and rushed away. Robin went to his 
mother and led her out of the room. Phoebe and Mark 
followed. 

Mary took her brother's hand in hers. 

f Oh ! Jamie, Jamie," she said. "Jamie !" 

f Eh!" He turned and stared at her. "Wee Mary! 
You have to do a deed to break the stupidity of these 
English. . . . I'm drunk, wee Mary, for I'm sick, sick to 
death of this body of mine." 

"It's too late then to say anything," said Mary hoarse- 
ly. "Too late." 

'She's had the best of me," said Jamie, "find it was 
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nothing to her. She — she wanted an ambitious fool like 
John. . . . No. There's nothing to be said." 

"Will you come away with me ?" 

"I will not. The boy Bennett appealed to me. Did 
you hear him appeal to me? I'll stay while there's the 
faintest hope of any of them. . . . Did you come be- 
cause of my letter, Mary ?" 

"Yes." 

"Forget it. . . . Go and stay with Tom and leave me 
to fight it out." 

"It breaks my heart, Jamie." 

"It need not. I'm moving now. All of me is in it, 
and you need ask no more of any man." 

"But what can you do, Jamie ?" 

"Everything — or nothing. And so it should be. 
Would you have a man's life as dull and monotonous as 
his daily work? Work has to be done, but life has to 
be lived, and this is my life, perfectly, inevitably, in- 
credibly my life, as it is and must be." 



CHAPTER III 



TOM SWOOPS 



TVTARY, shocked, dazed, horrified, retired to her 
**«*■ brother Tom's house at Cheadley Edge. She was 
resolved to say nothing of the tragic state of affairs 
in Roman Street, for, in spite of everything, she believed 
in her brother and knew in her heart that he was the 
best of them all, strewn though his life might be with 
wreckage and failures. She could not but trust him 
and believe that he was driven by some strange purpose 
which was at times too strong for him. He had been 
more intimately dear to her than any other person, and 
her love could follow him even into this terrible plunge 
into degradation, which had in it so passionate a quality 
as to make it seem almost deliberate. He had seemed 
to her an immense figure, possessed by an almost Shake- 
spearean fury which had lent dignity even to the gro- 
tesque scene in the dining-room. 

She had his letter with her, and on the way to Cheadley 
she read and re-read it. She might have known from 
that the condition he was in. But what else had hap- 
pened? What deep and mysterious crisis had he been 
through ? . . . There was no doubt that he had suffered 
long and fiercely. His face had altered. The soft kind- 
liness had gone out of it, and it had become proud, re- 
morseless, and aquiline, lined and drawn, while his eyes 
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had lost the film of dreaminess, and stared out with a 
piercing directness. In them shone a passionate despair. 

Mary resolved to say nothing, but the atmosphere of 
opulent ease and comfort in Tom's house was too much 
for her. There was much, after all, to be said for ease 
and comfort, though it was cruelly unjust that they 
should be the reward of cunning and hard egoism, while 
passion and unselfishness and an eagerness for life in 
beauty should lead to agony, semi-poverty, and unneces- 
sary distress. 

Tom saw that his sister was upset, and as they sat 
with AgneS by the fire in the evening, he said : 

"Anything the matter, Mary?" 

"I ... I have been to see Jamie to-day/' 

Tom grunted. 

"Hm! Catherine." 

"No. Jamie." 

"Jamie!" This came from Agnes, who stared from 
brother to sister, put her hand to her lips and left them. 

"Jamie was in love with her you know, Tom." 

"Aye." 

Mary thought to herself : "And that's the whole story." 

"Have things come to a head?" asked Tom. 

"I think he is ill." 

"He has been behaving queerly lately. So Fve heard. 
It may end in madness." 

"No— drink." 

It was out before Mary knew it. She could have 
plucked out her tongue. 

Tom fetched a groan and fell to pacing up and down. 

"Was he? . . . Was he . . .?" 

Mary bowed her head, and tears fell on her hands 
folded in her lap. 

"It isn't his fault," she protested feebly. "It isn't his 
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fault. It isn't weakness or degeneracy or self-indul- 
gence. It is sheer agony. It is written on his face. . . . 
Oh! Tom, we are all to blame, all of us. We should 
have made every sacrifice to give him the career he 
should have had. There are millions who can do what 
we have made him do, the ordinary money-making work 
of the world. But only one in generations could do 
what it was in him to do." 

"That's women's talk," said Tom. "If it had been in 
him he would have done it. A thousand families could 
not have stopped him. . . . I'm thinking of those boys 
of his." 

"Such clever boys, and so handsome. John's are not 
a patch on them." 

"What happened exactly?" 

Mary told him, and Tom could not restrain a chuckle. 

"You came in for a nice little tea-party, I must say." 

"But I'm sure it's the first time. They were all so 
horrified. Tom, what are we going to do about it? 
Jamie is so human and feels so deeply, we must treat 
it as though it were an illness." 

"Illness be damned! I don't mind asking him out 
here " 

"Won't Agnes mind?" 

That winged Tom. He knew in his soul that Agnes 
was and always would be in love with his brother and 
he was forced to face his share in the calamity. 

"Jamie says that England and Thrigsby mean death 
to joy and generosity. It has been true in his own 
life." 

"Why can't he make the best of it, like the rest of us?" 

"Perhaps in his own queer way he is." 

"What? By drinking? By assaulting his wife in the 
presence of his children?" 
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"Catherine is a very ambitious woman, narrowly am- 
bitious/' 

"But she is his wife. She will be his wife until they 
are both dead. There is no getting away from mar- 
riage. She is his wife and he has treated her abomi- 
nably." 

"Oh! Tom, are you so perfect that you must con- 
demn?" 

"I have suffered too." 

"But Jamie is a better man than you." 

Tom gulped that down and thrust it into oblivion. 
I will do all I can," he said. 

We must do all we can for the boys," said Mary. 
We can't let them be dragged down. That poor eldest 
boy — Robin. And please, Tom, not a word of this to 
John. He is out and away, bound body and soul to the 
English, and he would never forgive, never." 

"I will make myself responsible," replied Tom. "I 
will go and see Catherine to-morrow." 

"It is too soon." 

"Not a moment too soon. That she may be brought 
to her senses is the only hope." 

"Very well. It is too much for me. I can only 
write to him. That is all I have ever been able to do. 
... It seems to be the end of Thrigshy for us. The 
end of our adventure. Do you remember the day we 
came down, Tom? All so eager and excited for our 
wonderful new life, and this is the end of it. Do you 
remember the mountains we used to see across the Sol- 
way? I am going to live there. I have saved and 
saved, and people have been very good to me. I shall 
go there and build a refuge for those poor boys to give 
them some idea of Vhat we left when we came to seek 
our fortunes." 
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So saying Mary went up to Agnes, who had retired 
to her bed, and together they talked of Jamie, who had 
become only the more precious to them because of the 
calamity that had overtaken him. 

"Dearest Mary, is it too late to save him?" asked 
Agnes. 

"We can only watch and wait," replied Mary. "It 
seems there was no way out for him. He never had 
the courage of his fineness, but let the foolish and the 
cunning jostle him aside without a murmur." 

"He is a man whom one always remembers," said 
Agnes. "Whatever he did, he would always be remem- 
bered. You can say of John or Tom that they are hon- 
est, upright, good. But what can you say of Jamie? 
He is just JamieJ 
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Next day, in frock-coat and top-hat, Tom called at 29 
Roman Street. Catherine was at home. 

"Well," she said, "and what have you come for?" She 
scented interference. 

It was on the tip of Tom's tongue to say "Cheese- 
cakes," but he refrained and looked around the drawing- 
room, which seemed to him more lavishly and more taste- 
lessly littered with knick-knacks than ever. 

"I think perhaps you can guess," he said. "Mary is 
staying with us." 

"So she told tales," snapped Catherine. 

"How is Jamie?" 

"He is in bed, ill." 

"Are you looking after him?" 

"No. He has Tibby. She belongs to him; I don't." 

"What do you mean ?" 

"What I say." 

"You can't mean anything so abominable." 
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Catherine was silent. 

"Catherine," said Tom angrily. "In God's name, how 
long has there been this estrangement between you ?" 

"We understand each other perfectly." 

"Then you should make no insinuations against him." 

"He should never have married me," said Catherine 

"Good God!" said Tom. "Which of us should ever 
marry anybody? You had your happiness. There is 
no question of blame, I am only imploring you not to 
let this go any further. I hate the idea myself, but will 
you separate? I will make myself responsible for the 
children." 

"You will do nothing of the kind. I'm finished now 
with you Lawries, once and for all, and I say, hands 
off my children." 

"Very well, then. Will you separate and let me make 
an allowance and have no right to interfere?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"I am a Christian woman and I will bear whatever 
suffering my husband puts upon me." 

"And the suffering you put upon your husband?" 

"I have caused him none. I am willing at any moment 
to forgive him, upon one condition, that he leaves the 
children entirely in my care." 

"May I tell him so?" 

"If you like. I don't suppose it will weigh with him." 

Tom went up to Jamie's bedroom, which had now been 
shifted to the room above the kitchen. Jamie was sit- 
ting up, reading. 

"Hullo, Tom! I thought you were the undertaker 
come to hurry me off to the grave. So Mary told you. 
I wish she had not." 
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"Have you been ill, without letting any one know? 
It would be just like you." 

"Ill ? No. Wretched ? Yes. But please don't blame 
Catherine." 

"I can't help doing that." 

"Then don't. There's no sense in it." 

"She says she is prepared to forgive you if you will 
give up all right to the children." 

Jamie thought that over for a long time. 

"What does she mean by forgiveness ? Cold morality ? 
For if so, then I'll do without. . . . Tom, it's a thing I 
can't give in about. I want humanity, not morality. I 
want life, not money. Your morality has all to do with 
money. There wasn't such a thing in England until 
the money-sickness gripped us. I've fought the disease 
all my life and I can't give in now. I'm down, I'm 
wrecked, ruined, smashed, but while I have a breath in 
my body I will not give in." 

He was greatly excited and thumped upon his bed with 
his fist. 

"Tom, if I give my boys over to her then she'll turn 
them into hard, money-grubbing hypocrites with no 
values other than those of the cash-book. I'd rather 
see them rogues and vagabonds. I would rather have 
been a rogue and a vagabond myself than have wasted 
all my energy in fighting this evil spirit that possesses 
all the people in this place. I would rather commit 
every crime in the calendar than the unpardonable sin 
of choking the life in myself and in everything young 
and generous and beautiful." 

Tom listened patiently, only half apprehending what 
his brother was talking about. 

"If you don't mind my being practical for a moment, 
will you tell me if your business is still going or not?" 
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"Oh! Yes. That's all right. I can keep that going. 
I don't propose to repeat what happened last night. It 
takes very little to send me off my head." 

"Would you like to go away for a little and I'll go 
down to your office ?" 

"You'd never understand my accounts/' said Jamie 
with a laugh, and he looked so droll that Tom had to 
laugh too. "No. I won't go away. I've been thinking 
this over, and there is nothing to be done, nothing. Cath- 
erine won't give in and I can't. It is our way of being 
married and I daresay there are worse. Probably if you 
cut down to the bottom of us you would find that it 
is what we like — what we both want. Men and women 
are a queer lot and they do what they want. That is 
why morality is such humbug. I have let Catherine do 
exactly as she wished and she has done it. She has 
nothing to complain of." 

"Come, come. Last night." 

"She enjoyed even last night." 

"You must be beside yourself to say such atrocious 
things." 

"It's true, Tommy, it's true. If we can't have heaven 
on this earth, we'll have hell. That's true of every one 
of us. Beneath us in our longing for heaven we are 
consumed with a lust for hell. What else are we at now 
beneath all the show, all the glamour, all the romance, 
all the purity, morality, and respectability, but making 
hell ? I'm only different in that I like to work out in the 
open unashamed, but all the rest of you are working se- 
cretly, stealthily, and in time you too will have to come 
out into the open and there will be hell on earth, undis- 
guised. It is there now, but covered in, so cunningly 
covered in moment by moment. You see, I have never 
given up my hope of heaven. I believe in it here on 
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earth as fiercely as my mother believed in it in a next 
world/' 

"Don't you believe in God?" asked Tom, at a loss 
what to say. 

'Aye. That I do. 
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Thou art a man. God is no more. 
Thy own humanity learn to adore." 
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That is poetry/' 

'And poetry is the pith of life. No, Tom, it is no 
use. I have gone alone out into another world. I am 
looking for a generation to come that will simply laugh 
the world as we have known it out of existence. I 
can't do it myself, because it has hurt me too much. 
There is a point at which a man can go no farther, and 
I think I have reached it. There is no going back. Don't 
you worry ! We are no great shakes after all, we Law- 
ries, and there's an end of our ambition. What are 
you ? What am I ? Failures in the world's eyes. What 
are we in our own? It is very early in a man's life 
decided what he is to be. There is no help for it. He 
can only watch the story spin itself out. But there's my 
boy, Bennett. There's a spirit for you. Stood up for 
me, he did, last night, stood up for me like a Trojan, 
against Robin. Ill tell you a queer thing about Robin. 
He hates me, Tom. He hates me. He and I were 
great friends living like conspirators in this queer house 
of shadows and dead hopes. He had a wonderful boy- 
ish vision of the sea, and I shared it with him, entered 
into it passionately, passionately, made it more and more 
wonderful for him, too wonderful. It was too strong 
for him, and ran away with him, ran him clean off his 
feet, with the result that he went out one night to the 
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bridge and went climbing up and up in the howling wind, 
and fell. . . . You see, Tom, I live in other people too 
much, and all the time in other people — you, Mary, any 
one except Catherine. She wouldn't let me. She couldn't. 
She's tame, caged ; daren't be wild. But let the wildness 
stir in any creature, and at once I begin to live in them, 
urging them to come out, out into the wild world that 
I know. ... Is that base of me? I don't steal their 
joy. I make it live, and then, Oh God ! . . ." 

"I think you are terribly ill, Jamie," said Tom. 
"Frankly, I think all this is just delirious nonsense. 
What I want you to do is to try and understand Catherine 
and come to some sort of reconciliation with her." 

"She has got what she wants — my humiliation; and 
she'll want more of it, and she'll get it. She'll get it. 
She is welcome to it. And I shall get what I want." 

Jamie sank back exhausted. He was bitterly disap- 
pointed. Never with a soul had he so clearly revealed 
himself, and to Tom it was just nonsense, the outcome 
of delirium, of debauchery, and that had been entirely 
superficial, purely physical, a means of throwing away 
the body in which he hated and loathed to be confined. 

"I think it would be better," observed Tom, "if noth- 
ing that has been said in this crisis were taken seriously. 
It may be that for you and Catherine nothing else is 
possible, but there are the boys, and — and Phoebe ? John's 
boys are to go to the University. What sort of educa- 
tion are you going to give yours? They are Lawries, 
and bound to have brains." 

"Brains!" said Jamie. "I'm sick of brains. I'd sell 
my own for twopence." 

"It's a pity you didn't," said Tom sarcastically. "But 
you made a mess of your job in America. No one paid 
you to tell us that war is an evil thing. We didn't need 
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you to tell us that. We're keeping out of it. Look at 
France. Look at Germany." 

"Aye," said Jamie, "but we're only keeping out of it 
for commercial reasons. That's what I cannot stand." 

"I don't think there are or can be any other reasons. 
... Honestly, my dear Jamie, I think you are not facing 
the fact that there is the younger generation to think 
of. If you drift with your boys, then they will become — 
what Thrigsby makes of people who have no purpose." 

"I want them to have some better purpose than mak- 
ing money out of Thrigsby. We have some beauty in 
our souls, we Lawries, and I want them to give it shape 
in life. There is something in us greater than ourselves, 
and it must put, if not in their generation, then in the 
next. Why have you stopped dead? Because you are 
not satisfied. . . ." 

"Don't let us go into that," said Tom. "I entirely 
agree that making money and retiring is not enough. 
That is why I am with John in his desire to train his 
sons to be publicly useful men." 

"You're a good sort, Tommy," answered Jamie, "but 
you don't understand the stuff we are made of." 

"Perhaps not. But I do know what the world is like, 
and I know that if a man falls into a ditch it leaves him 
there. The world is much too busy to wait for people 
who wish to understand themselves." 

Jamie chuckled. 

"It is all very well for us to talk. Meanwhile Cath- 
erine is making up her mind." 

Tom grunted, and decided that he would soon put a 
stop to that. 

"You won't go away, then?" 

"In my own good time and when I choose." 

"I am to leave you to it?" 
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"Aye." 

"What about moving from this house ? It is a gloomy 
place." 

"You'll never shift Catherine. She hates change as 
much as I adore it. Oh, Tommy, life's just a joke. I 
wish you would not take it so seriously. It is only 
serious when it is fine and beautiful. Below that it is 
just vanity." 

Tom determined to make one more assault upon Cath- 
erine before he left the house. 

She was writing letters in the drawing-room. He 
stood with his back to the fire. 
f I think he is very ill," he said. 

'He deserves it," she muttered, without turning. 
'You could help him to pick up again, don't you 
think?" 

"No." 

Tom was silent for some time. 

"Catherine." 

She made no answer. Her pen flew. 

"Catherine." 

She turned and stood with her hands folded in front 
of her. 

"I wish you would understand, Tom, that I know 
perfectly well what I am doing. I understand my hus- 
band very thoroughly. I am doing what I long ago de- 
cided was for the best." 

Tom bowed. 

"One thing more, Catherine. I can foresee financial 
difficulties. Have you curtailed your extravagance?" 

Catherine burst into tears. 

"I thought so," said Tom. 

"How much is it this time?" 
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Catherine opened her desk and laid a bundle of bills 
before him. 

"Ninety pounds." 

"If I pay this/' said Tom, "will you do what you can 
for my brother ?" 

"What can I do?" said she sullenly. "Tell me, what 
can I do after the exhibition of last night?" 

"Forget it." 

"Never! Never!" 

"Then it will happen again." 

Catherine looked entirely helpless. She was of an 
obstinate nature, and clung to ideas once they possessed 
her. 

"Tom," she said, "my sister married a drunkard. She 
can do nothing." 

"I don't think my brother is that — yet. He is in 
misery. Stop that and you will save the rest." 

"How— how can I?" 

"Good God, woman!" cried Tom. "Can't you raise 
a finger to save a wretched man whose whole life has 
been " 



"And what of my life?" asked Catherine, losing all 
control, for she hated Tom even more than her husband. 
She had hated him ever since the night when they had 
gone off into their weird Scots mysticism. "What of 
my life? What of my misery? You can't come be- 
tween man and wife. You can't know what has been 
between them. How can you, when they hardly know 
themselves? I tell you I'm glad he made a beast of him- 
self — glad, glad ! Do you hear me ? Glad ! I've always 
known — always — how it was to end. I want to see him 
go down, down, down, till even you are ashamed of 
him, and even you are broken in your pride. Oh! the 
pack of you, with your pride! You don't know, you 
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don't know how you humiliate every one who comes 
anywhere near you. Take your hateful money ! Take it ! 
Take it I And believe me when I say that I will enter 
none of your houses ever again." 

From her desk she produced a roll of notes and 
counted out a hundred pounds, fingering the crisp paper 
lovingly, caressingly ; so that Tom, watching her, under- 
stood that she was a miser, and that to pay him back 
cost her more dearly than if he had taken her blood. 

She was in a frenzy, and so reckless that for the mo- 
ment she was indifferent to his having surprised her 
darling vice. 

"Take it P she said ; and as she spoke she turned to 
stone in horror at what she had done. 

Tom too went cold. Here was laid bare before him the 
whole dreadful secret of the stucco house, the ghastly 
tragedy of his brother's life, bound to this woman 
whose whole nature was to hoard — gold, love, life — to 
hoard and, if there were spending to be done, to make 
others do it. 

Tom covered his eyes with his hands and moved slowly 
out of the room. Truly there was nothing to be said, 
nothing to be done. 

Like Mary, he resolved to say nothing to a soul ; and, 
unlike her, he kept his resolve. 



CHAPTER IV 



BENNETT 



JAMIE emerged from his crisis and collapse with a 
new passion — to see that the spirit in his youngest 
son was not crushed. Mark and the girl were dull, 
though comely. They would always do, more or less, 
what was expected of them ; but Bennett, the Berserker, 
was like himself, and Jamie had no mind to see a repe- 
tition of his own downfall. 

Bennett was already an unusual person. He had en- 
joyed his revolt against Robin and his mother, and lusted 
for more of it; but they were subtle and careful, and 
gave him no opportunity. So he moped and spent more 
of his free time with Tibby in the kitchen, making her 
talk about Scotland and the beauty that lived there and 
about his father's boyhood, and especially about his 
Aunt Mary, of whom he learned that she had travelled 
in Germany and Italy, and had known great and learned 
people in Edinburgh and London. 

If anything Bennett was too clever, and very preco- 
cious. He could almost learn everything in class with- 
out opening a book. He read a great deal, but at a gal- 
lop, merely, as it were, tasting the flavour of books with 
the tip of his tongue; savouring nothing deeply. At 
school he would either do brilliantly or be a hopeless 
dunce. Difficulties bored him, and he could not endure 
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boredom; for he was always in the highest spirits or 
plunged into a helpless despair, when the tears would 
trickle down his cheeks and he would stare blankly out 
at the world. ... At an extraordinarily early age he 
began to discover talents in himself, and experimented 
with them feverishly and by stealth, for he was mortally 
afraid of his mother, and therefore dared not openly 
make a confidant of his father. 

The atmosphere of the stucco house was torture to him, 
but he never dared absent himself from it, for he had 
always to say where he was going, and if he were late 
Tibby was sent to fetch him, and this he abhorred. 
Rather than run the risk of it he preferred not to see 
his friends, of whom he could Have had many, for boys 
admired and stood in awe of him, and his early strug- 
gles to coax his brother Mark away from Robin had 
given him a certain power and consciousness of power 
which he did not scruple to use for his own always in- 
nocent ends. 

His earliest recollections were extremely happy, for 
Robin, before his accident, had filled the others with 
wonder. To a very large extent Bennett lived in those 
recollections and learned to dodge any unhappiness thrust 
upon him as his life developed. Being reluctant to grow 
out of infantile imagination, he did not grow, but pre- 
tended to be a boy and to do boyish things. He could 
pretend marvellously, and could be, to all appearances, 
exactly what everybody wished. He was devout and 
obedient for his mother, wild and reckless for his father, 
clean, honest, and unassuming for Tibby, whose • favour- 
ite he was. With her he took a certain pride in his 
father, who, after all, had made his name known in 
Thrigsby, but with his mother he affected an indifference 
which the passion in him was for ever trying to turn into 
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hatred. . . . All the same he was always curious about 
Jamie, and never repulsed his advances, and when Cath- 
erine was out or away they used to foregather in the 
dining-room and have great talks and readings, and 
Jamie secreted a little toy theatre with which they 
performed many notable tragedies. 

"Would you like to be an actor, boy?" asked Jamie, 
who was genuinely impressed by his son's talent. 

"Mamma would not allow it." 

"I would see to that," said Jamie. "The greatest 
actor in the country is my friend." 

"Oh! who is that?" asked Bennett. 

"Henry Acomb. He used to be in the stock com- 
pany in this town. I will take you to see him next time 
he comes touring." 

"Aren't theatres wicked? Mamma says they are, like 
cards." 

"The theatre is a nobler and a truer form of worship 
than the Church." 

"Oh ! I like Church. Why do you never go with us, 
father?" 

"I have promised your mother not to talk to you about 
that." 

"Oh!" said Bennett, who had promised his mother 
never to talk to his father about anything. "You are 
not like other boys' fathers. They are all afraid of their 
fathers, but I'm not afraid of you." 

"Oh! well," said Jamie. "You'll be what you want 
to be. We'll have great times together." 

"Robin says he is going into a bank next year, because 
it is safe." 

"Poor Robin." 

"Why do you say poor Robin ?" 

"His accident." 
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"Oh ! I know what you mean." 

"You don't! You don't! You don't!" cried Jamie 
with sudden passion. In his heart he knew that this queer 
boy of his did know, that he knew everything, saw 
through everything, gazed with the clear eyes of a child 
behind which was a growing terrible knowledge. 

"Your Aunt Mary often writes to me of you, Ben- 
nett. She is very anxious that you should go and stay 
with her sometimes. She lives in a very beautiful place." 

"In Scotland?" 

"No. In the Lakes, near where your Aunt Agnes lived 
when she was young." 

"Mark says Aunt Agnes has a beard." 

Jamie roared with laughter. 

"No, Bennett, your Aunt Agnes is still very beautiful. 
It is your Aunt Belle who has a beard." 

At Jamie's instigation Bennett began to write and 
started a family magazine, mostly written and illustrated 
by himself, though he graciously allowed Robin, Mark, 
and even Phoebe to contribute, but he was very contemp- 
tuous of their productions until Mark showed an amazing 
talent for drawing grotesque and horrible faces. Ben- 
nett then hurled himself into competition in this field, 
and beat his brother. Together they composed an album 
of men who had been long drowned, men hanged, men 
strangled, men flayed, drawn, quartered, tortured, racked, 
pictures in which Jamie recognised to his horror the very 
spirit of the stucco house, the dark house in which a 
man had been murdered and souls had been done to 
death. 

Moved by this feeling, he went one night into the 
drawing-room and showed his wife the album. 
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"This is what your sons have been doing. It is time 
we left this house." 

"Left this house? Nonsense." 

"I tell you, Catherine, I will not be answerable for 



the consequences if we stay here another year." 
"It is exactly the house we need, and it is cheap." 
"Will you look at those drawings?" 
"They seem to me very well drawn and painted. 
Children often think of horrible things. I used to, 
myself. I will see that they go to Church more often." 
"It isn't Church they need. It is air, the living air, 
sunshine, and the green hills, gaiety and the laughter 
of children, and you are more and more confining 
them to this house. You will not let them play in the 
streets, you will not allow them to go to the houses 
of their friends or to have their friends here. . . ." 

"You know why that is. I shall be obliged if you 
will leave the room." 

"Then you will not leave this house?" 
"No. I like this room, when you are not in it." 
Jamie spent a night of torture, his mind going over 
and over the whole of his married life, coming back 
constantly to Catherine to discover what it was in her 
or in himself that made it so impossible for him to ap- 
proach her. He thought of her as virtuous, stagnating 
in virtue. He knew her to be cold, but could not ac- 
count for her terrible strength. Ice can be broken, 
though the depths beneath it be black and awful, but 
there was toughness here, a force, as he was bound to 
admit, more powerful than his own, which force, the 
violence of her passion, had broken him. 

He could not conceive that Catherine was passionate, 
or that her passion was to hoard even her passion, to 
hug it to herself and let not one drop of it escape. It 
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seemed to him that she was a woman whose delight lay 
in self-mutilation, and this idea was so horrible to him, 
that he lay staring into the darkness with it fixed in 
his mind and, as it seemed, driving him slowly mad. 
His blood was in a fever. His body ached. He remem- 
bered how he had been when he had come home drunk. 
He had felt equal to her, even superior to her. 

He did not know how he got through the next day, 
but in the evening he went to the club and sat alone in 
the silence room, drinking, drinking until he was help- 
less. He staggered home, had sense enough to go in 
by the back door, flung himself down on the floor and 
went to sleep. 

Tibby was out that night and Bennett came down to 
coax some biscuits out of her, and found his father lying 
there and at first thought he was dead, turned him over, 
and knew and was nearly sick with disgust. He rushed 
away to his bed, flung himself down fully dressed, and 
sobbed out the hurt to his poor little soul. 

After that, for a long time he avoided his father. He 
knew now, so he thought, why he and his brothers' lives 
were so different from those of other boys, and he could 
not forgive. He would not for a long time go near the 
kitchen, and he loathed the house so much that he tooK 
to long, solitary walks. 

He lived for many months in a state of secret musing 
keeping up appearances wonderfully, going to Church 
with great regularity, and even allowing himself to be 
lured into singing in the choir among boys whom he 
thought of as "common." 

At last, when his holidays came, he was packed off to 
stay with his Aunt Mary, who was alarmed by his pallor 
and his precocious maturity. She went very carefully 
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with him, seeing that something had hurt him very 
deeply. 

"I'm afraid it's a dull holiday for you, with only an 
old lady," said she. 

"But it is so beautiful here," said Bennett, "I want 
nothing else but to sit and look at the white waterfall/ 1 

"Oh ! you poor boy," thought Mary, and she began to 
scheme how she could bring him into contact with young 
people. "How old are* you, Bennett?" 

"Fourteen." 
What do you want to be ?" 

'A clergyman." 

Mary's heart sank. Jamie's son a clergyman! 
'At least," he said, "I don't want to go into a bank 
like Robin. I've been to see him there and it is hateful. 
I sing in the choir, and I like the things a clergyman has 
to do." 

"What do you like?" 

"Well, I like the Benediction and being the first to 
take Communion. It is very different in the chancel 
from what it is in the nave. I'm sure God is there." 

"And yet you like the waterfall." 

"It is so beautiful." 

"Isn't— isn't God beautiful?" 

"No," replied Bennett simply. "God is terrible." 

Mary was nearly in tears and longed to hold him in 
her arms, and it was a great happiness to her when 
he caught cold and was confined to bed, where she 
could pet and spoil him. He yielded to that and some 
of the strain in him vanished. 

When he got up he was more normal and took to 
disappearing all day long. Mary was worried until she 
found that he was off down the road after the pretty 
little girl who lived at Farmer Green's. 
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Her maid visited them and from her she learned that 
they were all in fits of laughter at the Greens' over the 
pale, handsome boy who slunk round and near the farm 
waiting to see the girl but never making any attempt to 
speak to her. 

That was Bennett's first romance, and it restored his 
drooping spirit. He never spoke to the girl, never once 
even touched her hand, was never within a yard of her, 
but he loved her and cherished her memory for years. 

After he fell in love Mary found him easier, and he 
was no longer reluctant, as he had been, to talk to her 
of his father. 

Suddenly, one evening, of his own accord, he said : 
f My father has no religion." 

'Hasn't he?" said Mary; "I have always thought of 
him as a profoundly religious man." 

"He never reads the Bible." 

"Are you so sure? You don't know what he reads. 
Your father is a very remarkable man, Bennett." 

"Is he?" 

"I have heard people talk of him in London." 
f Have you ?" Bennett pricked up his ears. 
f Yes. If he had not stayed at Thrigsby he might have 
been " 

"Could he have gone away from Thrigsby?" This 
was a new idea to Bennett. 

"Would you like to go away, Bennett — to school?" 

"Go— away?" The idea was incredible, too great. 

"I should like you to go away. I should like to send 
you abroad for a few years, to France or Germany." 

"Could I go to school there? I should not know the 
language." 

"You would have to learn. Nothing could be bet- 
ter." 
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"But it wouldn't seem fair if Robin and Mark coulcj 
not go." 

Mary was pleased with him for that and more than 
ever resolved to help him. 

"I will write to your mother," she said, and at once 
his enthusiasm was dashed. He knew his mother's dis- 
like of education as a disturbing process which tended 
to undermine the authority of parents. 

"I'm afraid I'm not very good at school. I can't do 
mathematics or science." 

Mary's eagerness was a little cooled on the following 
Sunday when she discovered him to be really devout. 
Her own religion had become polite, a matter rather of 
leaving cards than of worship, but Bennett had his full 
share of the Lawriean sense of the miraculous, and the 
service in the little stumpy-towered church by the swift 
river was to him a genuine experience by which he 
was possessed for the remainder of the day. 

"Aunt Mary," he said in the evening, "I think I should 
like to be a clergyman." 

"There is no objection to that, if you grow up fitted 
for it. I know a bishop or two." 

"I mean, of the Church of England. I am going to 
be confirmed soon." 

"Well," she answered, a little maliciously, "we will see 
if it lasts." 

She was vaguely disappointed, though she need not 
have been so. Bennett was only a little afraid of the 
emotions roused in him by the lovely countryside — and 
the little girl at Farmer Green's, and the Church service 
had provided him with an outlet. All the beauty seemed 
to him so remote from Roman Street, and he dreaded 
going back to his mother's Sunday ceremonies and his 
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father's obscure and smouldering passions. Without 
knowing it he was unhappy, because it was assumed on 
every side that boys of his age were happy and could 
not be otherwise. It was in his nature, chameleon-like, 
completely to accept his surroundings, and therefore he 
seemed to himself, being unhappy, to be achieving the 
impossible. 

In vain during his holidays did Mary strive to throw 
him with other young people. He simply alarmed and 
oppressed them and returned to his aunt more mysterious 
and more aloofly dignified than ever. 

He could hardly be got to talk of his life at home, but 
he let out one interesting fact, that his Uncle Tom was 
regarded in the family as an alarming bugbear, and 
that John's boys — who came to stay at Cheadley every 
now and then — were dismissed as snobs. 

So Mary began to see the house in Roman Street from 
a different angle, and she had a faint glimmering of 
what her Jamie was after. It looked to her as though 
he were determined that at all costs the family should 
start again, cut right away from its own tradition and 
from the traditions of Thrigsby, discover its own pur- 
pose and its own quality and work them out. The 
family had proved too strong for Jamie: very well, he 
would begin all over again in trying to impose his per- 
sonality upon its destiny. He was choosing a very odd 
way of doing it, but the ordinary ways were blocked. 

"I hope you are good friends with your father, Ben- 
nett?" she asked him shortly before he went home. 

He blushed. 

"I think you would find him a very good friend." 

"Oh, we're friends all right," said Bennett lamely. 
"But he is always reading poetry." 
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This struck Mary as a very odd objection, but she 
knew at once that it was not the real one. 

"Yes," she said. "He sent me some things you had 
written. He was very proud of them." 

"If I become a clergyman," replied Bennett solemnly, 
"I shall write hymns." 

Mary gave him prunes to eat for supper and slipped a 
powder into the hot milk he had last thing at night. If 
the Lawries had an exaggerated sense of the miraculous, 
they also had delicate digestions and were as shy of 
them as of everything else. 

Hymns ! Hardly an ambition to be encouraged, but it 
gave Mary many a good laugh as she marked this ludi- 
crous result of the crossing of Scots imagination with An- 
glican religion. She determined that Bennett should be her 
particular care and that she would do her best to save 
him both from his father and his mother. The one 
would turn him into a play-actor, the other into a la- 
mentable prig; that is, if he survived the years of his 
youth being spent perforce in the stucco house. 



CHAPTER V 



MARY SETS TO WORK 



IN those days there were no careers open to the daugh- 
ters of gentlemen, and Mary Lawrie, who all her 
life had maintained herself, had strong views on the 
subject of the independence of women. If she could 
help it her niece, Phoebe Alexandra, should not pass auto- 
matically into the marriage market, but should be given 
her chance to make her life to suit herself. Besides, 
in her designs on Bennett Mary preferred an indirect 
attack, and when she wrote to the Matriarch of Roman 
Street it was to suggest a visit to France for Phoebe to 
stay with friends near Orleans, to learn French, and thus 
to acquire an accomplishment which in times of stress 
might be useful. 

The Thrigsby marriage market was not so good and 
had not been so profitable to Catherine or her sister 
as to hold out any dazzling prospects for Phoebe ; and — 
there was her father. In addition Catherine, like many 
perfect mothers, heartily disliked her daughter, who was 
less simply obedient than her brothers, far more suspi- 
cious, and, to be frank, more difficult to hoodwink. She 
would be better out of the way. 

Catherine therefore swallowed her dislike of accepting 
help from the Lawries and Phoebe Alexandra was packed 
off to France. 
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Bennett missed her. She had been far more his com- 
panion than either of his brothers, for the sensitive child 
in him craved female society, and Phoebe was sufficiently 
his elder to be maternal with him, and she used to en- 
courage him to swagger, while she never bore any grudge 
against him for the violence with which he used her 
sometimes in his rages. 

He wept on the eve of her departure and promised 
her that he would never, never marry, although she 
was only going away for a year, but this extravagance 
was intelligible as she was the only person who had ever 
taken him seriously. She had entered into his various 
ambitions and proposed, whatever he did, to be his house- 
keeper and to look after him. 

r I shall never marry," said Bennett gloomily. 

'I shall never love a horrid, hateful man," cried Phoebe. 

'You will. You will fall in love with a Frenchman." 

"A frog-eater? Never." 

r Yes," sighed Bennett. "You will marry a French- 
man, and you will eat frogs. But I shall never marry." 

They enjoyed their tears and their parting and prom- 
ised to write to each other every week, and when he 
returned from seeing her off at the station, Bennett sat 
down and wrote the only letter she had from him during 
her long absence. 

By this device Mary got one foot in the stucco house 
— it was like one foot in the grave — for Catherine could 
no longer be ungracious. At intervals then Mary stayed 
at Cheadley and visited her brother. 

Meanwhile Catherine had had her way with Robin and 
Mark, who were established in different branches of 
Cateaton's Bank and had accepted their fate meekly 
enough. It gave them freedom and the always delightful 
sense of earning money. Their work, such as it was, 
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made no tax on their energies and they could devote 
themselves to their hobbies, Robin to his ships, Mark to 
Church, a passion which had been inculcated in him by 
Bennett. 

Mary was horrified that her nephews should be clerks, 
with their education cut short, but she soon saw that 
there could have been no great hope in any circumstances 
either for poor Robin or dull Mark. 

But for Bennett she attacked her brother violently. 
She bearded Jamie in the dining-room and said : 

"The boy has brains and imagination. What are 
you going to do for him?" 

"So long as he isn't turned into a commercial English- 
man I don't think it matters/' 

"Jamie, will you tell me what is really and profoundly 
at the back of your mind ?" 

"We're going downhill from generation to genera- 
tion " 

"What do you mean by we?" 

"So far as I know, this country. It may be the same 
in all countries. I don't think anything we can do can 
stop it." 

"But persons still matter: individuals still count." 

"Less and less as it goes on." 

"But ordinary simple human life — getting married, 
children, that goes on." 

"I'm not sure that isn't the source of the corruption — 
what do you want me to do?" 

"Give the boy a chance." 

"How?" 

"I think probably John is wrong. His boys are being 
turned into snobs and intellectual prigs, but why not 
let Bennett go to France and on to a German univer- 
sity? I'll pay, and I'm sure Tom would help. . . . The 
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boy has the Scots metaphysical mind and might become 
a philosopher." 

Jamie grunted, seeing that Mary was bent on turning 
Bennett into a reproduction of the philosopher she had 
loved in Edinburgh. 

"France?" he said. "You'll never get his mother to 
consent to that. France is to her the very emblem of 
wickedness." 

'But she let Phoebe go." 

That's a girl. France is death to young men. You 
don't seem to understand, Mary dear, that I am a dis- 
gusting person unfitted to say a word as to the up- 
bringing of my children " 

"Jamie !" 

"It's true. That is what it has come to and I am left 
to my own thoughts and my own humour. She will not 
hear a word from me, and the boys — well, the boys 
believe what she tells them and cannot question what 
she hints. How can they ? They must love their mother. * 
And there is much in her to love. I am in the wrong, 
from her point of view, and I am so much in the wrong 
that I am not entitled to a point of view. I am al- 
lowed to maintain the household ; that is all. My friends, 
like myself, are disgusting persons and are not suffered 
in or near the house. ... I can't talk about it, Mary 
dear. It is impossible to talk about it to any one, if I 
cannot have it out with her. She will not have that 
and here I am. That is all I can say." 

He seemed to be talking whimsically, almost humor- 
ously, and Mary could hardly bear it. 

"Oh ! Jamie dear," she said, "I have always loved you. 
Can't you come away and live with me, and you can 
be happily your poor solitary self?" 

He shook his head. 
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"That's young of you, Mary. No. This is marriage 
and I am committed to it I think I prefer it on the 
whole to smug prosperity and the horrible suppression 
of all hatred." 

"Hatred, Jamie?" 

"What else is it? I've ruined her life, and women 
seem to set such store by their precious lives. God 
knows why, for they seem incapable of standing by 
themselves." 

"That was bitter." 

"Was it ? I'm sorry. I did not mean it to be so." 

"Then what about Bennett?" 

"He is the only one who hasn't turned from me. He 
likes my talk. . . . I'm going to turn you out now, 
Mary, I have some work to do. Go and talk about 
France to Catherine and see her bristle." 

Catherine bristled. She fell upon Mary tooth and 
nail for daring to suggest that her beloved boy should 
go to that godless country where the women were all that 
women ought not to be. 

"But even here he is bound to encounter temptations," 
protested Mary. 

Not if he follows in his brothers' footsteps." 
'He is more likely to follow in his father's," said 
Mary tartly. 

"What do you mean?" 

"He is his father over again; imaginative, sensitive, 
perceptive, and terribly quick and passionate." 

The last word roused Catherine to a fury of remem- 
brance. 

"It is nonsense," she said. "Bennett is the best of 
the three, good and stolid and patient and most dutiful." 

"And so was Jamie when he was young. He was 
the last to leave his mother." 
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"My boys will never leave me. They have promised 
me, all of them." 

"I don't think you have any right to exact such prom- 
ises." 

"I know what I am about with my children. I am a 
mother and you are not." 

That settled it. Mary felt that she could go no 
further without jeopardising Bennett's future visits to 
her house. Therefore she adopted a polite tone and dis- 
cussed the gossip of Roman Street, the impudent en- 
croachments of the High Church faction in Thrigsby, 
the novels of Charles Dickens and William Makepeace 
Thackeray, and the immorality of Mr. Gladstone. 

Bennett came home from school and was delighted to 
see his aunt, so much so that Catherine was jealous and 
called him to her side. 

"Bennett!" she said, "your collar is perfectly filthy. 
Go at once and ask Tibby for a clean one." 

"I can get it for myself." 

"You must do as I tell you, darling Bennett." 

"I'm damned if I do," he cried; "I'm not a baby to 
have Tibby dangling after me all the time. You never 
let me alone and you are always sending her after me 
when I am out, as if I couldn't find my way alone. 
You treat me already as if I were like my father." 

"Leave the room," cried Catherine. 

"I shan't." 

"Then I shall, you dreadful boy." 

So saying, Catherine rose in majestic wrath and moved 
heavily out, and presently they heard her in the room 
overhead. 

'You forgot yourself, Bennett," said Mary. 
Tm glad I did," he said passionately. "I'm glad I 
did. You made me think of your house and the water- 
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fall, and the beck and the lovely woods, and here there 
is nothing but horrible school, horrible streets, horrible 
Roman Street. . . ." 

And he flung himself into his aunt's arms and sobbed 
out all his misery. 

She kissed him and stroked his hair and promised 
him that he should soon come again to stay with her, and 
they would have great days reading afid talking and 
making plans for the future. 

"I don't know what I want," he moaned. "Everything 
seems to be slipping away. I keep on and on thinking 
I will run away, but I always come back here. But 
Mark says that when he is twenty-one he will stop out 
all night/' 

"Oh ! you poor things !" said Mary, holding him close 
to her. "Oh!- you poor things! And there is nothing 
to be done." 

But she felt that she had already done a great deal 
in stiffening the boy to revolt. However, she saw that 
the grinding, slow, insoluble tragedy of this house made 
all plans fantastic. Its inmates seemed by some fatality 
to have been drawn into the empty heart of the world, 
and there was no escape for any of them — none. 

This realisation moved her to so profound a pity 
that she could at last understand why her brother ac- 
cepted it and preferred it to the sly, nefarious happiness 
which was sought after by other men. 

Which way would Bennett turn ? Whither would the 
nervous force in him carry his frail life? 



CHAPTER VI 



HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 



BENNETT'S first move was towards his father. 
The Grammar School which he attended was in 
the heart of the city, and Bennett took to going in his 
lunch interval to the offices of Findlay, McKay, now 
decayed, dusty, and very much reduced. His father took 
him sometimes to the Arts Club; sometimes to one of 
the dingy restaurants which were all that Thrigsby in 
those days could boast. 

Sometimes after school Bennett would join his father 
at Hepworth's, where the circle was still unbroken and 
even enlarged, and he was fascinated and uplifted by the 
enthusiastic talk of books and the great ones in London, 
and it was a new and comforting thing to him to be 
among people who treated Jiis father with admiration and 
respect, and when he heard Jamie read he was spell- 
bound. Here was a new world, one in which his father 
was a power and not, as he was in Roman Street, a lurk- 
ing shame. 

The other men were kind to the shy boy, and said he 
was a chip of the old block, and among them Bennett 
was proud to be so, for this was a world of excitement 
and adventure, while his life at home and at school was 
dull, so dull that it weighed upon his spirit. Also he liked 
to feel that he was sharing the deference with which his 
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father was treated. There was here an atmosphere of 
generosity; a man was accepted in it for what he was: 
there was no stern and devastating disapproval, no re- 
fusal to see qualities because of failings. Bennett knew 
not whether any of these men was good or bad : they were 
simple, human, kindly, and enthusiastic, and the fount 
and centre of their pleasure was James Lawrie, the fu- 
rious monster of Roman Street. 

It left the boy more than a little bewildered, but he was 
eager to learn and instinctively anxious to accumulate 
every ounce of strength he could for the coming tussle 
with his mother when the time should arrive for him to 
fulfil her programme as Mark and Robin had done. 

At home he practised reading aloud to himself and 
used to go down to the dining-room when his mother was 
out and away, and then he and his father used to read 
passages of Shakespeare together. They made a very 
fine thing of the quarrel scene between Brutus and Cas- 
sius. 

Among the new additions to the group at Hepworth's 
was a little quick-eyed man, very soft in speech and man- 
ner, Mr. Arthur Twemlow, a clerk at the County Court 
and also a musician of parts, who added to his salary 
by playing the organ at the notorious church in which 
the Rev. Francis Folyat indulged his Popish propensities. 
Mr. Twemlow was more than a little afraid of the 
great James Lawrie, but took a fancy to young Bennett, 
and, struck by the quality of his speaking voice, asked 
him if he would not like to sing. 

Bennett was prepared to discover and develop any 
new talent. His whole life was in his talents, which 
were so many that he was ashamed of each in turn lest 
it should prove not to be the right one. Besides, as his 
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mother's son and a good Puritan, he was at heart afraid 
of them, dangerous and ungodly as they were. Though 
afraid, he could never resist them, and so he agreed to 
learn singing from Mr. Twemlow, who introduced him 
to the world of music — Church-music, of course — and to 
the family of Mr. Folyat. 

An astounding family! easy-going, happy-go-lucky, 
contemptuous of Thrigsby and all its ways, aristocratic- 
ally connected, hospitable to an extraordinary degree, 
maintaining the traditions of the eighteenth-century 
country-house, they collected all kinds of oddities and 
were a centre to which many men of talent were irre- 
sistibly drawn. They had lovely old furniture and china, 
beautiful family portraits going back to the reign of 
Charles II, and they were unmistakably related to an 
Earl, though they had not seen him since he was a boy. 
Thrigsby tongues wagged maliciously at the expense of 
the Miss Folyats but, like good aristocrats, they were 
unperturbed and went their way. 

The Folyat church and the Folyat household held for 
Bennett the joy of forbidden fruit. Their house in 
Fern Square was open every Sunday after Evensong, 
and thither he used to escape, though he was careful not 
to commit himself to a share in the rather riotous activ- 
ities of these extraordinary people. 

To his amazement Bennett discovered that the Folyats 
could see no incompatibility between the Church and 
the Stage: indeed, Mr. Folyat was heard upon occasion 
to say that he thought the one ought to supplement the 
other : but then Mr. Folyat was always saying outrageous 
things. He was so full of fun, so astoundingly happy. 
Indeed, the happiness of the family in Fern Square used 
to plunge Bennett into the profoundest gloom, because 
he could not rise to it, remembering, as he must, that he 
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would have to go home where light-heartedness was 
not countenanced, or dreading lest he should stay too late 
and have Tibby sent to fetch him home. 

The gulf between himself and his brothers widened 
at a terrifying rate, and it was only with the exercise 
of unremitting care and ingenuity that he managed to 
keep out of trouble. At the same time he fell a victim 
to the fascination of Ritualism, and his ambition to be a 
clergyman was revived through his delight in the rich 
vestments which Mr. Folyat wore. 

By dint of unbroken persistence he wrested from his 
mother permission no longer to sleep in the same room 
with his brother Mark, and was given the smallest attic 
for his very own. Here he erected a little altar and 
was soon sunk in a period of intense devotion, which he 
kept secret from every one. During the day his altar 
was dismantled and his religious paraphernalia were 
concealed in the mechanical organ in the big attic. 

His work at school went to pieces. He became erratic 
and unpunctual and his term report was shocking. 

His mother, who discerned in all this the influence of 
his father and of that meddlesome woman his Aunt 
Mary, decided that the time had come for him to leave 
school, and she planned that he should join his brother 
Mark. Her first thought had been for Robin, but that 
youth refused to have the little beast at his branch of 
Cateaton's. 

Catherine visited the manager of Mark's branch, but 
Mark betrayed her. Bennett took his fate into his own 
hands and procured a situation in a cotton-house, where 
he was given half-a-crown a week more than the bank 
would offer. The extra half-a-crown outweighed Cath- 
erine's objections, and Bennett began his career with a 
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heavy heart, regretting that he had found the situation 
without consulting either his aunt or his father. 

He had lost his head in his terror of having to follow 
his brothers. 

However, he soon recovered and began to enjoy his 
freedom from the intolerable monotony of school. He 
had more money, and as his office kept rather irregular 
hours he was never without an excuse for being away 
from home in the evening, and he pursued his studies 
in High Church Ritual and did not give up all hope 
of one day being a clergyman. There had been a curate 
at St. James the Less who, until he was forty, had been 
a solicitor. 

From his office Bennett continued his visits to Hep- 
worth's and just about this time his father had a share 
in starting a new literary paper and returned to his old 
practice as a dramatic critic. Every Monday night saw 
him in his place at one or other of the theatres, and very 
frequently Bennett accompanied him. Away from Ro- 
man Street he was very proud of his father and even 
used to boast about him. 

It had become Henry Acomb's habit to make a tri- 
umphal tour of the great provincial cities every autumn, 
and regularly in November the walls of Thrigsby blazed 
with huge red posters announcing his arrival with three 
or four plays. This was the great theatrical event of 
the year, and the great man used to pay at least one visit 
to Hepworth's to see his old friend. 

Bennett was presented to him and Acomb looked him 
up and down. 

" Ton me soul," he said. "He'll be the living image. 
Better let him come to us and we'll make an actor of 
him." 
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Jamie's eyes glistened. 

"What do you say to that, Bennett?" 

Bennett was too much overwhelmed to say anything. 
His brain was reeling. 

"You might take him away at once," said Jamie. "I'm 
sure Selina would mother him." 

"So she would. She mothers everybody down to the 
scene-shifters." 

"What do you say, Bennett?" 

But Bennett was tongue-tied. 

"Well, well. Leave it for a day or two," said Acomb. 

Poor Bennett was under the impression that it would 
mean giving up his secret and passionate religion. It 
would certainly mean leaving the Folyats, than whom 
he could imagine nothing better or more delightful in 
the whole world. He was very grateful to Acomb for 
not demanding an immediate acceptance. 

On the following Monday night Hamlet was to be 
given, with Acomb as the Prince, Selina as the Queen, 
a new London actress as Ophelia, and Fanny Shaw as 
the Player-Queen. On the Sunday, surreptitiously, Jamie 
and Bennett read the play together, and Jamie explained 
how nothing greater or more vital had been liberated 
by the human mind to set poor mortals free, if they would 
but rise to the height of their capacity. 

"Work, my son," said Jamie, "work that does not set 
men free debases them, and they should refuse to do it." 

Bennett did not understand. His own work had set 
him free from home, and for the time being he asked 
no more. 

"The theatre wants good brains and fine natures," 
said Jamie, "to force the fools of the world to recognise 
it as the instrument it is. It wants more than actors. 
That is why I could never go into it. The actors have 
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got hold of it and keep brains out. If you went into 
it as an actor you are young enough to come out on top. 
. . . That is what I have been working at all these years, 
waiting for the real people to emerge." 

He produced three great scrap-books. 

"Here in these books," he said, "I have every intelli- 
gent word that has been written about the theatre in 
my time. Don't tell your mother, or she'd burn them. 
I'll leave them to you. They'll be valuable to you. . . . 
Bennett, my dear, I have worked it all out. The Church 
is finished. That is what is wrong with us. The soci- 
ety of the future must be grouped round the theatre. 
There is nothing else. There must be places of spiritual 
communication, and the Churches are empty of it." 

Bennett thought of the Folyats' Church and his father's 
words were meaningless to him. 

At the theatre on the Monday, as luck would have it, 
they sat immediately in front of Mrs. Folyat and the 
eldest Miss Folyat, who greeted Bennett with an effusive- 
ness which so upset him that he could hardly listen to a 
word of the play, and, against his will, he began to feel 
ashamed of his father and to remember the avoidance 
of the neighbours in Roman Street. He could not bring 
himself to introduce his father to these fine ladies, and 
for the first time became aware that he was shabby and 
dilapidated and even looked what rumour said he was. 

The play proceeded, a strange, mangled version of the 
tragedy which left a great many scenes almost unintel- 
ligible. But Acomb was magnificent, and Fanny Shaw 
as the Player-Queen was marvellously beautiful, so per- 
fect in her grace and movement that Jamie wept with 
delight and to Bennett's horror began talking to himself. 

"Ah! That's it! That's it! Leave life behind. Throw 
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it off like a skin, like a skin. Ah ! if only humanity would 
learn to do that it would be a heaven on this earth. ,, 

"Sssh !" said Mrs. Folyat. 

"My little wonder !" continued Jamie. "They thought 
they'd break us, but the joy has gone out of us and 
had its own being. Rot the fools. They think they 
can keep joy back in their dirty life, but it escapes them. 
It always escapes them." 

Mrs. Folyat leaned forward to Bennett and said: 

"Mr. Lawrie, would you mind telling that dirty old 
man next to you to keep quiet. I can't hear a word the 
actors are saying/' 

Bennett wanted to sink through the floor. He kicked 
his father's shins, and Jamie was silenced. He had 
heard Mrs. Folyat, too, and knew what an awful moment 
it must be for poor Bennett. He laughed bitterly to 
himself. 

A dirty old man! So it had come to that! He sup- 
posed it was true. The world would see him like that 
and would never realise the dreams that were in his mind, 
and so it would go on to the end. 

All the same he was supremely happy. He had had a 
hand in the making of Acomb, Selina, and Fanny Shaw, 
all three. There was his real world, stretched out inimit- 
ably before him, Shakespeare's world, thfe imagined 
world, the world of truth and beauty which a man could 
know as he never could the little mean world of lies and 
deceit and vanity, where men and women were hidden 
by their own shadows. . . . He was soon lost in an 
ecstasy out of which he shivered as the play drew to its 
close, and Fortinbras marched in to honour dying Den- 
mark. He turned to Bennett as the curtain fell and said : 

"Young Fortinbras, you are youth and strength com- 
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ing in at the end of the tragedy like spring breaking 
through the winter." 

But Bennett was lost in admiration of Mrs. and Miss 
Folyat, who had bidden him without fail to come on the 
following Sunday as they wished him to take part in a 
concert. 

Jamie took Bennett behind the scenes, but the boy had 
entirely lost interest in play and players, and the theatre 
seemed to him a very proper setting for a dirty old man 
who could make a nuisance of himself in a public place, 
but not at all for a hero at the outset of his career. 

They went to Acomb's dressing-room, where the tra- 
gedian clapped Bennett on the shoulder with what seemed 
to him an odious familiarity and said : 

"Well, young shaver, going to join us?" 

"No, no, no, no," cried Bennett, with a heat and a 
fierceness that surprised himself. "I don't want to go 
on the stage." 

"Not ?" said Jamie querulously. 

"No. Indeed no. I don't like it." 

"Has the play been too much for you?" asked Jamie. 

"No. No. No. But I don't believe in it." 

Acomb advanced to reassure the boy, believing him to 
be overwrought, but Bennett thought he was angry, and, 
darting out of the room, was soon lost in the maze of 
passages and stairs. 

"He'd make a marvellous actor," said Acomb. "Just 
the face. Just the temperament. Did you see his ges- 
tures ?" 

Jamie hung his head in his hands. 

"He thinks he'll be like me if he does, Henry. That 
is the trouble. Everything that I touch seems to go 
wrong; every hope I have is thwarted." 

He waved his hands helplessly in front of him. 
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"I've nothing left now, Henry, nothing. He was all I 
had, and now he has turned from me." 

"Oh ! no— no. Why should he ? Give him time. He's 
bound to come to it, for he is born to it, as he wotild be, 
being your son." 

"And his mother's." 

A long and heavy silence descended upon them. 

"Look here, Quint," said Acomb kindly, "I value your 
opinion more than any man's in England. Wpuld you 
care to come to London and read plays for me ?" 

"No," said Jamie. 

"Why not?" 

"Because I could murder you for cutting out a single 
line of Hamlet. As you play it, it does not matter a 
damn whether Hamlet is mad or pretending to be mad 
and enjoying it. The whole thing is just theatrical non- 
sense, and only a public of ignorant fools would stand it." 

"I believe you are mad," replied Acomb. 

"Maybe," said Jamie. "Maybe. But it is the madness 
of a man who is singular in his sanity." 

"Good-night," said Acomb, and Jamie,' realising that 
he had quarrelled with his oldest and most valued friend, 
staggered out of the room. Blinded with his grief, he 
too lost his way, and presently found himself alone on 
the dark, empty stage, where he was overwhelmed and 
began to sob. 

"Oh God !" he said. "Is there nothing that I may keep, 
no little precious thing, no secret and comfortable thing?" 

And his heart answered: "Nothing," for his heart 
knew that he had not. loved any creature as God had 
made it, but sought to love only his own re-creation of 
it in his own mind. And his heart knew that he was 
essentially and beyond redemption a man of no time and 
country, unapproachably encased in arrogance and the 
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torment of new knowledge and new powers. And his 
heart knew that his days must end in bitterness and soli- 
tude, for which, unlike his contemporaries, he could find 
no covering. 

"My passion is broken," he said to himself. "A dirty 
old man, just a dirty old man." 

In the darkness behind him he heard a footstep and 
the sound of some one breathing. 

"Who's there?" 

"I can't find my way out of this horrible place." 

"Bennett?" 

"Father?" 

"This is the stage, Bennett. It is a kingdom, Bennett, 
a place of dreams and living truth." 

"Come home, father ; come home. I couldn't find the 
way out." 

"I am Hamlet, Prince of Denmark," said Jamie, 
"smelling death and corruption in everything around me. 
Ophelia's dead, and all my hopes are dead, and all the 
world is full of whores and knaves." 

Bennett was frightened out of his wits at these strange 
words, and making a great effort, he said sharply : 

"Father, go home at once." 

"Very well, Bennett," replied Jamie, and he walked 
briskly out of the theatre, and all the way home spoke 
never a word. 



■ 



CHAPTER VII 



DRIFTING TO SHIPWRECK 



FROM that time on James Lawrie let himself drift, 
and his conduct became so common a scandal in 
the neighbourhood that the neighbours ceased to talk 
about it, and just wagged their heads as they heard of 
each new freak. He grew his hair long, and never 
trimmed his beard, and wore his clothes until they almost 
dropped off his back. The children in the streets used to 
shout after him. In his shabby old hat, frock-coat green 
with age, and the Byronic collars which he never dis- 
carded, he used to wander through the streets of Thrigs- 
by, often refusing to recognise his friends, sometimes 
muttering to himself, most often silent, moving quickly 
and purposefully, as though he had some very definite 
object in front of him. But he had very little to do, 
for his business had almost disappeared, and he could 
not be relied on to write punctually and regularly for 
the newspapers. 

He remained faithful to the Arts Club, where he was 
known for his wit, that became more and more scathing 
as he was left more and more outside such movement 
as there was in Thrigsby. He did not mind. He had 
become more clear-headed and sensible than he had ever 
been, and he found very few of the occupations of his 
fellow-men interesting or even tolerable. He did not 
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want to take part in them. It was better to be outside 
them — looking on — looking on. 

Catherine never reproached him. She had got what 
she wanted — his complete humiliation — and she was con- 
fined with him, as she had desired, in the stucco house. 
She could stop her eyes and her ears to what was being 
said outside, and by dint of cutting down her acquain- 
tances < was able to persuade herself that there was no 
slur upon her respectability. Her friends were sorry 
for her. She enjoyed that, and her position at the Church 
of St. James the Less was unimpaired. Whenever there 
was the slightest hint of unpleasantness she was ill, called 
in the doctor, and sympathy was hers again. 

She and Jamie both enjoyed the grim comedy of their 
existence, and perhaps neither would have had it other- 
wise. They both clung to Tibby, who finally took charge 
of the household and kept the terrible grief that racked 
her to herself. 

There was nothing to be done, nothing to be said. Her 
only care was for Bennett, with whom she had been most 
solemnly charged by Mary. If he could be saved, Tibby 
would save him. 

Every Saturday night the three boys brought home 
their earnings to their mother, who doled out to them 
their week's pocket-money, and every Sunday the old 
ceremonies were kept up and they were exhorted to be 
good sons to their mother. 

When Mark was twenty-one he kept his vow and 
stayed out all night. His mother took to her bed and 
stayed there for six weeks, and so frightened him that 
he reformed out of hand. He had not enjoyed himself 
a bit. Playing the piano was much more satisfactory. 

However, this one little act of defiance of Mark's re- 
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acted disastrously upon Bennett, for it reawakened his 
curiosity about love, and within a very short time he 
found himself miserably and, as it seemed to him, inad- 
vertently engaged to two young women, the eldest Miss 
Folyat and the daughter of his senior at the office. To 
both he was a devoted if somewhat gloomy swain, and 
was preserved from further 'danger by the smallness of 
his earnings. His betrothals were unknown to his fam- 
ily, but the Folyats, who were casual in these as in all 
other matters, accepted him as a plighted lover. 

He was miserable. He hated himself, though not, of 
course, so far as he could admit, his betrothed, and, to 
relieve himself, he began a long feud with his mother, 
who had taken exception to his Popish propensities. And 
it was with a cruel delight that he came home one eve- 
ning with an evening paper in which was a long account 
of his father being tried and fined ten shillings for being 
drunk and disorderly. 

Catherine knew, but was pretending not to know. 

'How dare you show me that paper !" she said. 
f I don't see why we should go on pretending," replied 
Bennett. "You are always bullying us about our being 
Lawries, but who are we after all ?" 

"You'll be standing up for your father next." 

"I shouldn't mind. He's not ashamed of himself ?" 

"Then he ought to be." 

"He doesn't want us to pretend. I don't see why we 
shouldn't be decent to him when he is all right." 

"After this I can never speak to him again, and if 
my sons have any regard for me they will not do so 
either." 

Then why don't you put him into the street?" 
He would only do something dreadful. But you are 
too young to understand." 
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"I understand enough to know that this can't go on. 
We are all getting so that we can't look anybody in the 
face. Think of me when I go down to the office to- 
morrow. I won't stand it, I tell you I shall run away 
and go on the stage." 

"The stage, Bennett ? Never let me hear you mention 
that word again/' 

Bennett was a match for his mother in wits but not 
in character. She was too highly trained in the art of 
overwhelming her children, and they were accustomed to 
being overwhelmed. 

"I have been a good mother to you, and after all the 
terrible times I have had you reward me by talking of 
going on the stage." 

"But something must happen," moaned Bennett, 
"something must happen. Why shouldn't we leave this 
house ?" 

"I like this house, and Roman Street is the best street 
in this part of the town, especially now that they have 
turned the old fields on the hill into a park. Why can't 
you settle down like Mark and Robin? Your sister 
Phoebe will be coming home soon and she will earn a 
little money as governess." 

Bennett groaned. 

"All the same," he said, "something is going to hap- 
pen. You've only to say the word and Mark and I will 
throw the old beast into the street. Nobody needs to 
ask me what my father is now." 

"I have done my best," said Catherine, "I have always 
done my best, but I sometimes think the war in America 
turned his brain. He was a very clever man and had 
a good position when we were married, and he has had 
wonderful opportunities. ... Oh! my God!" 

There was a terrible thudding at the front door : kick 
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after kick was launched against the panels until one of 
them cracked. Bennett, rushing out, saw his father's 
foot stuck in it. Not knowing what he was doing he 
kicked it out again, and was delighted with the moan of 
pain that came from the other side of the door. 

He opened it and there stood his father holding his hat 
in his hands and bowing : 

"Good evening, young sir," he said; "I knew your 
father in Scotland." 

"Go round to the back," said Bennett. 

"Very well, sir." And Jamie lurched and lunged 
round to the back door. 

"Something is bound to happen," said Bennett, and 
looking round he saw Robin grinning fiercely and breath- 
ing heavily. 

"At it again?" said Robin. 

"Look at the door." 

Robin walked to the hat-stand, seized a cane and ran 
to the kitchen. Bennett followed, sick at heart, "but 
unable to do anything to stop his brother. 

He stood in the kitchen door and saw Robin waiting 
like a cat over a mouse-hole, with the cane held behind 
his back. Soon he heard a voice singing : 

"And 'twere not for Jamie Lawrie, 
I would lay me down and die." 

And as Jamie came lurching in by the scullery Robin 
fell upon him and lashed him with the cane, screaming: 

"Give me back what you stole, you thief! Give me 
back what you stole, you thief!" 

Jamie stood still and made no move to defend him- 
self. From the back-garden Tibby rushed in and received 
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Robin's blows on her face, on her head, on her shoulders, 
on her breasts. 

Then at last Bennett could move, and he dragged his 
f renzied brother away, his mind thumping out the ques- 
tion: 

"What did he mean : 'Give me back what you stole' ?" 

The words meant something for him too. He had the 
sense of having been cheated by his father, of having 
the right to go up to him and demand the return of — 
something. But what ? Dear God, what ? 

But these questions were lost in the fearful agony of 
hearing Tibby, Tibby the strong, Tibby to whom all 
turned, sobbing her heart out. 

"Yes," said Bennett, as very slowly he went up to his 
attic, "something is bound to happen." 

When he reached his attic he decked out his altar and 
knelt in prayer, and whipped himself into a fever while 
he prayed that God would send some light upon his father 
to turn him from his awful ways, and, after a while, he, in 
his way, was completely intoxicated and began to sing, 
until, staring out of the window at the night sky with its 
shining stars, he was suddenly overcome with a sense of 
the immensity of life, even visible life, and with the 
ridiculous unimportance of the house in which he lived, 
and he began to look beyond his father's offences and 
to feel dimly that beyond them lived a simple suffering 
man, a creature like himself, who, like himself, craved 
sympathy and the ineffable knowledge of love. 

Once or twice before Bennett had had these moments 
of illumination, but they had brought with them no power 
to withstand the life of the household. Had it done so 
now? He believed it, and he believed that he would be 
able now to force his way out, to evade his mother's 
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constant and baleful vigilance, and at last to break the 
spell which was on them all. 

Bennett had a knowledge and a sympathy beyond his 
years and he could not yet learn that people older than 
himself were not necessarily wiser. He had over and 
over again made perfectly wise resolutions which his 
mother had been able to crack with a word, very much 
as she had cracked nuts with those strong white teeth 
of hers. Exposed as he was to the tragedy of the stucco 
house, the boy had no defence against the passionate 
virtue that would not understand, had long ago appor- 
tioned blame where blame was due, and was satisfied. 
And this virtue was to Bennett a far deadlier enemy 
than the tragedy, for through that by his youth and 
grace he could move safely, but Virtue bade him stand 
still for ever, nor move one step forward of his own 
will and desire. 

Indeed, Virtue, in the person of Catherine, said to him : 
"Not your will, my dear, but mine — mine." And so pas- 
sionately was this said, with so furious a rage was this 
theft contrived and executed, that Bennett could make no 
resistance. He was the more helpless, as, horrified by his 
father's tragic collapse, he was blinded to the fact that 
his mother, encased in her virtue, was in no less tragic 
a plight. . . . She was so obviously injured and ag- 
grieved that it was impossible for him to imagine that 
she might have brought down her sufferings on her own 
head, , though instinctively he was aware of injustice 
somewhere. He was imaginative enough to desire to en- 
visage the whole story and to understand all the actors 
in it. That he could not do, and his frantic desire was 
to escape — only to escape, but not into solitude, not into 
an alien atmosphere. 

How different from the stucco house was the Folyat 
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house in Fern Square. Here were charm and ease and 
kindness, fun and gaiety in abundance, life and a knowl- 
edge of comfortable things. Mr. Folyat, that "proud 
priest," laughed at little sins so that they fell away, and 
as for great sins, why, it was as though the sinner were 
a sick man needing health, which, from his own abound- 
ing store, the curate of souls never failed to supply. 

"As a Christian," said Mr. Folyat once, "I must give 
love where it is most needed, not where it is most de- 
served." 

Bennett was kindled by these words and longed to go 
to Mr. Folyat and to implore him to heal his father. 
The two men were of an age, but how different! The 
one worn and broken, the other happy and at his ease. 
The one having striven always to keep abreast of his 
time; the other having made no attempt at all to enter 
into it, but serenely content to live by what was left of 
a good old tradition. Yet both, the man in love with 
the future, and the man in love with the past, were out 
of place in Thrigsby, where men feverishly served only 
the present. 

Bennett understood something of this in the state of 
clairvoyance induced in him by the suffering for which 
he was so little ripe, but he was inarticulate and detached 
from himself — as it were, become the spectator of his 
own doings. 

His desire was to establish relations with Mr. Folyat, 
whose warm charity seemed to him the greatest bless- 
ing in the world. He worshipped Mr. Folyat with an 
almost feminine devotion and included in his adoration 
everything connected with Mr. Folyat — his dog, his 
daughters, his church, his parishioners. And when dog 
and daughter responded Bennett was only too delighted 
to give more. He seemed to himself to be slipping out 
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of the black coldness of Roman Street into the sunny 
southern warmth of Fern Square, and it became his 
secret delight. He thought that when he was twenty- 
one he would declare his independence — not foolishly, as 
Mark, but with a manly repudiation of Thrigsbeian virtue 
and all that it implied, and he would become a clergy- 
man. His career would be blameless. His brothers, and 
even his mother, would be moved to a greater kindness, 
and all the terrible things that had happened would fall 
away. There would be reconciliation, redemption, hope. 
Bennett's dreams for himself were worthy of his 
mother before she became a single embodied passion. 
Beglamoured by the Folyat charm, he floated as in a 
silver boat upon a sea blue from the unclouded sky, shim- 
mering where it was brushed with the wind's feather. 



CHAPTER VIII 



ANNETTE 



NOT a soul at the stucco house knew of Bennett's de- 
votion to the Folyats, that notorious family who 
had come all the way from the South of England, the 
soft, despised South, to introduce Popish tricks and 
mummery into South Lancashire. 

Catherine suspected him of many enormities, but of 
nothing so dire as that. 

She did not know that he was engaged, and she prided 
herself — in spite of Mark's delinquency — that her sons 
avoided all women. She had made them promise that 
they would, and they had all promised. Her sons were 
her comfort in theory. In practice she neither needed 
nor desired comfort. Her life had become one long act 
of self-castigation and self -mutilation. 

Jamie knew a little more about it, because he had 
many friends in all classes in all parts of the town, for 
he had begun to make a careful study of the life that went 
on beneath all the external show of upright prosperity, 
not because he wished to root out scandal but because 
it had become necessary to his peace of mind. He wanted 
to discover what became of the souls of men and women 
as they lived on in the city, making it more and more 
hideous and dingy and raising not a finger to give it 
beauty and dignity. 

375 
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Of course, he never could discover what became of 
them, but he invented a theory that a certain impudent 
devil had broken out of hell because he couid wait no 
longer for his share. And, looking over the world, he 
took a fancy to England, because the English are the 
most easily deluded people in the world and those who 
understand life least, and he invented Thrigsby as a trap 
for human beings, who in due course fell into it, and at 
his leisure, leaving them to breed, the devil picked their 
souls out of them one by one with a pin and consumed 
them, while the shells he let fall again to add to the 
welter of misery in the place. 

By this time Jamie was used to misery and could find 
no serious objection to it as material for living. On the 
whole it seemed to him more satisfactory than pros- 
perity : less slippery and elusive : far more tangible and 
a much more satisfactory basis for relations with other 
human beings: certainly an infinitely greater source of 
that most precious of all wealths — understanding. 

He h^d given up all hope of contact with any member 
of his family, and he was glad when they threw up their 
hands and left him to his disrepute. He stood outside, 
therefore, and watched them — occasionally had the satis- 
faction of pulling strings and making them dance to his 
tune. He even took a wicked delight, just when they 
were beginning to feel a little secure, in coming home 
maddened with drink, and upsetting them all again. They 
refused to acknowledge his existence when he was sober : 
drunken they had to do so. 

Bennett, under the Folyat influence, tried to be kind 
to him, but Jamie saw through it at once. 

"High Church now, Bennett ?" 

"Well, I " 

"Come now, the papers are full of it." 
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"Of me?" Bennett was half alarmed, half pleased. 

Jamie blew his nose to hide his mirth. 

"No. Just the Popery goings on. You'd have done 
better in the theatre. If you could rise to the height of 
Hamlet you would be able to do more for me than with 
all your Christian charity. But you jibbed at it." 

"Come now, you jibbed at it because your fine friends 
made you ashamed of your own father." 
"I swear I " 



"A man sees very clearly when he is left alone, Ben- 
nett. Perhaps that is why I have always wanted to be 
alone and have accepted everything that could make me 
so. You'd have done better in the theatre. You would 
be living with people of your own kind." 

"I know how to choose my friends." 

"Hoity-toity ! I wasn't proposing to choose them for 
you. God forbid that I should lay a finger on any man's 
life. To do so is to forgo your own liberty." 

"I was going to say I wish you would let me ask Mr. 
Folyat to come and see you." 

"A parson, at my time of life? No. Bennett, I'm a 
bad job. Better give me up. There is not much more 
that I can do — more than I have done. You can let 
me alone now." 

"Father, I want you to believe that, in spite of every- 
thing, I love you." 

"Cut out the 'in spite of and 111 believe you. Get on 
with your own life, Bennett. Don't you worry about 



mine." 



All Bennett's aspirations withered away. He felt small 
and insincere and for a moment or two the charm was 
stripped even from the Folyat household, his one refuge. 
There was something in his father greater than anything 
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he could ever know and he could not bear it. The mem- 
ory of Robin's attack upon his father, of Tibby rushing 
in to take it to herself, burned its way up into his mind 
and, without any power of control left, he burst into 
tears. 

"Dear God," cried Jamie, "are you unhappy, boy? I 
didn't know. You seemed so happy and so pleased with 
yourself. I ... I didn't know. . . ." 

But Bennett had slipped from the room. The house 
had become unbearable to him. Both his mother and his 
father were too strong for him, and the charm of the 
Folyats, which had seemed to him the most potent of 
spells, trickled through his fingers like crumpled rose- 
leaves. 

What had he left ? It seemed to him — nothing. Dreary 
work all the week : religion on Sunday : interludes with 
young women who frightened him and, at bottom, did 
not interest him: week after week would jjo by and 
the longer he waited the less would he be able to escape. 

He tried to put his hard case before Mrs. Folyat ; but 
that kindly soul laughed him out of his moroseness in no 
time at all. 

In despair Bennett wrote to his Aunt Mary : 

"Something is killing me. It is impossible for me to 
live at home: impossible to go on working away at the 
drudgery of an office. I suppose I am too young to 
know what I want, but religion does not satisfy me. Ev- 
erybody else seems to know what they want, even my 
father. Even he is happy. Forgive my talking of him, but 
somehow I always think of you and him together. It is 
perfectly true. There is one God in the hills and the 
woods and another God in church. Which shall I serve ? 
Or is there another of whom my father knows? Forgive 
my plying you with so many questions, but you have trav- 
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died much and do not know what it is to be shut up in 
one house and one family for ever and ever. I have 
a friend who plays the organ to me. He plays in church, 
but I always think of your quiet valley and the waterfall 
and the green fields running down to the beck." 

Before he had an answer to this letter Bennett's fate 
was sealed, for he fell in love. 

Annette, the youngest of Mr. Folyat's many daughters, 
came home. She recognised and felt deeply the unhappi- 
ness in Bennett, inquired discreetly as to the cause of it 
and was as discreetly told what rumour said about the 
stucco house. The combative spirit in her was roused 
and she found herself wishing to be alone with Bennett. 

Before very long she was frequently alone with him, 
and he laid bare all his ambitions and all his troubles. 

It was extraordinary. Here was a young woman to 
whom he need pay no amorous attentions, a person, a 
human being, to whom apparently the smallest movement 
of his mind was of interest. 

Not knowing he was in love with Annette, he continued 
to be betrothed to the two ladies of his choice and did 
not mention them to her simply because he was not suffi- 
ciently interested to talk about them. 

As for Annette, she knew that his engagement to her 
sister was just nonsense, and she entirely ignored it. 

What seemed odd to Bennett was that she was con- 
sumed with an eager curiosity about the stucco house 
and was never tired of hearing about Tibby and his father 
and mother, Robin and Mark, but especially she wanted 
to know about his father, how he lived through the day, 
what he did, where he went, and why he was confined to 
the dining-room. That baffled her. She could not un- 
derstand how rancour could live or how offences could 
not be forgotten, and yet she understood that behind 
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all the petty details and the terrible scenes of which Ben- 
nett could hardly bring himself to speak, there lurked 
true tragic calamity, something with a force and a per- 
sistence that seemed to her far more admirable than the 
easy, comfortable, and capricious movement of life in 
her own home. { 

She had never been much at home, for, as the youngest, 
room had never been found for her, and she had been 
forced into the position of an outsider, one who had just 
a bare right to live on the fringe of the family. 

The youngest of a long series of children is often 
made to feel that he ought never to have been born. So 
Annette felt very often and so she told Bennett, who 
found in this illuminating truth much to account for his 
own afflictions. It dawned on him slowly, at first to his 
anguish, later to his intense relief, that he was, afterUf, 
young, and being so, in a very strange position, and he 
began to gain confidence. 

In a little while he came to share — since he must share 
all things with her — Annette's quiet, detached interest in 
the stucco house. There was in it a certain fury of life 
which he could find nowhere else, an exasperated energy 
which made more peaceful atmospheres seem insipid. 
Like Annette, he appreciated the ceaseless struggle, the 
succession of storms, and, like Annette, he saw that the 
Folyats never struggled and knew no storms. He was 
rather proud of himself, and certainly Annette was proud 
of him, because he had in his bones so great a history. 
The horror of the house, the squalor and poverty that 
were creeping over it, were nothing to him compared with 
his knowledge of what had been. 

Annette was always probing into the story, always 
Ranting to know more than he could tell her, and she 
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often irritated him by seeming to know more than he 
did about it. 

f Why won't you leave it alone?" he said mere than 



tcr 



once. 



Because it is like nothing I have ever imagined. Do 
tell me more about Robin and his ships." 

"He lives for them. Every spring he hoists the sails 
and the Blue Peter and they set out on their voyages, 
the brigantine, the schooner, and the yacht, and he keeps 
their logs until winter comes and then he reads books 
about the sea and ships." 

"Why couldn't he go to sea?" 

"Well, you see, there was his accident." 

"Do bring him to see me." 

"He never goes anywhere." 

"Mark, then." 

"Mark might if you will let him sing." 

"Oh, we will let him sing. The Folyats will let any- 
body do anything." 

Accordingly Bennett persuaded Mark to go with him 
one evening to the Folyats, and Mark sang, but he was 
terrified of all the young women and could not say a 
word. And the evening ended in humiliation, for Mark, 
being a less practical liar than his younger brother, had, 
under cross-examination, let out where they were going 
to, and at half -past ten Tibby was sent to fetch them. 

Catherine was angry and alarmed. She had heard of 
the Folyats and nothing to their credit, refused to listen 
to a word of Bennett's defence, and docked his weekly 
allowance. He was forced into revolt, and realised that 
he loved Annette, not with a boy's calfish love, but with a 
passion that had behind it the whole force of the tragedy 
of his home. 

For a time this discovery appalled and stupefied him 
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and he avoided the object of his love. He withdrew into 
himself and tried the efficacy of prayer and fasting, fished 
out his altar-pieces from the mechanical organ, and at- 
tempted to divert his emotions into less dangerous chan- 
nels. 

It was absurd, it was monstrous that at nineteen he 
should love with the consuming passion of a man in 
his maturity. He knew it was outrageous and perilous 
and fought furiously against it, and attempted to creep 
under his mother's wing for protection, spent his Sun- 
days with her, devoted himself to the drab form of 
religion which she preferred. 

"I have no respect for the High Church," she said. 
"Roman Catholics I respect, but the High Church is an 
abomination." 

"Yes," said Bennett, trying to agree. "But the Bishop 
takes no exception to it." 

"The Bishop of Thrigsby is a humbug, like the man 
who appointed him, Mr. Gladstone." 

Bennett longed to say to his mother : 

"I am in love." 

He could imagine her horror, her face turning into 
a pattern of round O's, but, though it was a terrible temp- 
tation, he resisted it and sat without a word as she roundly 
abused the Folyats. 

"We have nothing whatever to learn from South Coun- 
try people," she said. "Thrigsby has made England 
what it is and Thrigsby folk are always right. The 
Folyat girls are a fast lot, I hear. You must never go 
there again, Bennett." 

"No, mamma." 

"I want you to take Robin as your model. Robin 
is all that a son should be, and I am glad I have been 
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able to put an end to your Aunt Mary's nonsense about 
you." 

This was news to Bennett. 

"Some fantastical idea about your going to a Scotch 
University. I hate Scotland and the Scotch, and no 
young man is safe once he loses touch with his home. ,, 

Bennett could not help himself. For a moment or two 
in his mother's overwhelming presence — Queen Victoria 
herself could not have been more sovereign — he shared 
her enthusiasm for safety. She seemed to him quite 
right: Robin was safe, wonderfully safe. No young 
women worried Robin, who was content apparently to be 
enamoured of his ships. 

"I trust you, Bennett," said his mother solemnly, and 
the burden of her trust made him stagger. 



He might try to avoid Annette, but she had no inten- 
tion of being avoided. She was young enough and wild 
enough to have no doubt whatever that she was in love, 
and nothing else mattered to her at all. It was obvious 
to her that so long as her elder sister remained unmar- 
ried there was no possible life for her at home, and the 
only alternative was being sent away as a governess, with 
never a chance of seeing Bennett, like whom there was 
no one else. She wanted to make Bennett young, to 
set him free, to force upon him the realisation that the 
world was gay and bright and infinitely amusing. Even 
Thrigsby was a place of rare delight, if only you learned 
to laugh at all the solemn people, as her father laughed 
and as her brothers laughed, though they had not the 
right to laugh because they had not suffered from them. 

Accordingly, just as Bennett was beginning to think 
that he could bear not to see her again, he received a 
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note from her at his office which sent his house of cards 
toppling. 

He replied at once and asked her to meet him, mean- 
ing to tell her that his mother needed him and that 
therefore, he must not see her again. 

Instead, when he saw her, he blurted out the whole 
truth, told her that he was mad for love of her and 
everything else could go to hell for all he cared. 

"Very well, then," said Annette calmly, "we must get 
married, if I am not too ugly/' 

"You!" cried Bennett, "you are the most beautiful 
woman in the world." 

Annette knew that for him she was and would always 
be so, and she could see no reason whatever for waiting 
another moment. She wanted to be married that very 
instant, and she made up Bennett's mind for him then 
and there. 

They were bewitched. All doubts ceased. All trou- 
bles were at an end. She met him nearly every day on 
his way home from the office, and they went from church 
to church to decide which of them should have the honour 
of their wedding, for they felt it to be an honour that 
any place or person should be admitted to the most re- 
markable love that had ever sprung to life in Thrigsby. 

Bennett for a time was young. He felt that he had 
already left the stucco house, and every night when he 
went home he entered it with an air of condescension. 
He was to have a place of his own, a wife of his own, and 
these he would defend with every breath he drew against 
the tragedy that had overshadowed his life. Annette had 
already worked a miracle in himself. She would go on 
performing them indefinitely. He would be his own 
mister, in supreme control of his own destiny, and no 
power on earth could bring upon him the fate that had 
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befallen his father, for where on earth was there any 
power stronger than young love? Young love turns 
every grim, fantastic horror of life into a joke, only the 
more laughable for being grim. Young love calls music 
from the stones of cities, aye, even from the more stony 
hearts which are the pavement of a city of men. Young 
love endures, and never can grow old, though all else 
withers and decays and all other passions lead to dis- 
appointment and furious despair. 

So Bennett, yielding to young love, became uplifted 
and found the object of all passionate seeking, the far- 
ther life that lies beyond true love. He found it, realised 
it, was caught up with it, and was transfigured so that 
he and Annette were overwhelmed by it, lost all sense 
of their surroundings, and were entirely absorbed in each 
other, charmed and spellbound, lost for ever to the world. 

Both knew that something entirely extraordinary had 
happened to them, but neither had any clue to the nature 
of their knowledge. Sometimes together they had a dizzy 
sense of being rapt away, of being swept upwards by 
some force of which they had no control, but they both 
felt so secure that they could only smile at each other 
and clasp hands to make sure that they were together 
and could never be parted. 

That was all their desire : never to be parted. 

The only thing that worried Bennett was that at home 
his joy burned with a furious intensity that threatened 
to destroy him, and he began to understand why his 
father should be forced every now and then to rush out 
and away from the house and to seek oblivion. Away 
from the house with Annette, Bennett found oblivion of 
all save her. 

He mentioned this once to Annette, and she astonished 
him by saying: 
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"I often fed that he is the only person in the world 
who could understand us." 
r What makes you say that?" 

I feel that he understands everything. I certainly 
shall insist on his coming to see us." 

"What makes you say that, Annette ? Why then has 
he been so cruel to my mother?" 

"I think she understands nothing/' said Annette. 

Bennett stared at her. She had turned his whole con- 
ception of his father's tragedy upside down, and for a 
moment or two he did not know whether he was stand- 
ing on his head or his heels. 



CHAPTER IX 



A WEDDING 



FOR accomplice the conspirators of young love chose 
Mr. Twemlow, who at first refused to have anything 
to do with it, but Annette took him in hand and said that 
if he did not help her to get married she would live with 
Bennett without benefit of clergy. This so alarmed the 
pious little organist that he consented to do as she wished 
and played the Wedding March on the following Sunday. 
He was relieved to know that, for the time being, the 
young couple proposed to go on living with their par- 
ents. 

"But, good gracious me," he said, "you are such 
babies." 

"I know exactly what I am doing," said Annette, and 
he had to surmise that it was so. 

"All I can say is," he added, "he is a very lucky man- 
or child. But I hope you know the kind of family he 
comes from." 

"They live in Roman Street," said Annette maliciously. 

"But his •" 

"I know all about that," said she. "His father is a 
very wonderful man." 

"But you could never introduce him to your mother." 

"I only wish he had been my father," replied Annette. 
"He would have been very different" 

3*7 
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"I believe he would. God bless my soul, I believe he 
would," muttered Mr. Twemlow, who had once been 
taken by Bennett to call at No. 29 Roman Street, and 
he made Annette stay while he played her one or two 
little compositions of his own. 

Mr. Twemlow lived in rooms near an obscure and 
undistinguished church, and he allowed Bennett to leave 
a bag in them for purposes of registration and banns. 
Three weeks later the young couple were married, and 
after the ceremony returned to their homes to reflect 
upon what they had done. 

It had been their intention to keep their secret for 
some months, but Bennett found life at home impossible. 
Here was he, a husband, the proud possessor of the most 
wonderful wife in the world, being ordered about and 
domineered over as though he were still a schoolboy : ex- 
pected to refer to Tibby if he wanted any material thing 
and to consult his mother about his every movement. 

Robin and Mark were affronted by his new swagger 
and were violently offensive to him, and pushed it so far 
that Mark at last came off with a bloody nose. 

Catherine was enraged. 

"What?" she said. "At your age behaving like a tire- 
some schoolboy. I don't know what has come over you 
lately, Bennett." 

"Let me tell you, mamma," replied Bennett, standing 
above her, drawing himself up to his full height and 
fixing her with an icy stare, "that you are making a 
great mistake. One tiling at a time." 

"Don't speak to me in that tone of voice." 

"I shall not be with you long," said Bennett sepulchral- 
ly. "You have made many mistakes. In the first place, 
you ought to let us, now that we are men, make you 
an allowance, instead of your making us one out of our 
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earnings. In the second place, you are making us all 
helpless and impossible by refusing to trust us out of 
your sight. In the third place, you are entirely and 
hopelessly wrong about my father." 

"Bennett! Leave the room." 

"I am not my father, and I shall not leave the room 
until I have said what I want to say." 

"Then I shall leave the room." 

Catherine rose and swiftly moved over to the bell and 
rang it. Tibby appeared. 

"Tibby, Bennett is to have no supper to-night, and 
will you please ask Mr. Lawrie to come here?" 

Tibby's eyes opened wide, but she turned away obedi- 
ently. She had never recovered from the terrible scene 
with Robin in the kitchen. 

"Can't you realise," said Bennett, "that we are beyond 
these childish punishments? We are men, even before 
our time. I think the world does not wait for the genera- 
tions to totter to their graves. I've just woke up. I've 
just realised that the world is for the young and for the 
generous, for those who will dare and wreck their lives 
if need be. And that, that is where you are wrong. My 
father always has dared, always has risked his life for the 
sake of what he cared for ... I can see it all now. 
There never was a kinder man, a more generous man, or 
a man with more riches in his mind, and I can't bear the 
thought of what has been going on all these years. . . . 
You and he. Why ? Why ? Why ? Even now it is not 
too late. My heart is too full. I cannot speak . . ." 

Catherine's eyes had narrowed to two slits, and she 
watched her son like a cat. Here was her old enemy, the 
mettlesome Lawrie, the proud, indomitable spirit that 
would not acknowledge defeat. Ah! how she hated it, 
the stubborn thing that had been her life-long humilia- 
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tion, the terrible flashes of insight, the disturbing, ap- 
parently inexhaustible passion. 

The door was pushed open and Jamie came in slowly, 
blinking, still under the spell of the thoughts that had 
occupied him in the dining-room. 

Bennett was suddenly afraid of the two of them, afraid 
of his young love, which often, without Annette, seemed 
wholly to desert him. 

His father moved slowly forward and stood looking 
from mother to son. 

"Will you repeat what you have just said, Bennett ?" 

The unhappy youth, staring at his father, remembered 
Mrs. Folyat at the theatre : "That dirty old man." 

Dear God ! Why was there this appalling discrepancy 
between the inward and the outward world ? What was 
there to link the shabby, decrepit old man in his rusty 
green frock-coat, his baggy trousers, and his frayed car- 
pet slippers and the wonderful man that Annette said he 
was? 

Who was right? His mother or Annette? Oh! a 
thousand times Annette! 

But he could say nothing. There the old man was, 
dirty beyond belief, a scandalous and a shameful thing. 

"Will you repeat what you have said?" asked Cath- 
erine. 

"What is it?" asked Jamie in a husky voice. 

"He has taken upon himself to judge between us," said 
Catherine, settling angrily in her chair. 

Jamie fetched a chuckle that came rumbling up from 
his belly, a horrible, evil chuckle full of bitter mockery. 

"Judging, heh?" he said. "Judging?" 

Bennett hung his head in shame. 

"I'm not happy," he muttered almost inaudibly. "We 
are none of us happy in this house. If only you two 
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lived together, not lived in separate rooms. You don't 
know. You don't know. There is nothing for us but 
the attic, and we are no longer children." 

Jamie's next move was extraordinary. In the recess 
by the fireplace stood a table every inch of which was 
covered with ridiculous and tasteless china ornaments. 
He walked up to this table and with extreme deliberation 
picked up the china ornaments one by one, dropped them 
on the floor, and put his foot on them. 

"When I've cleared this room," he said, "111 live in it. 
When IVe cleared this room I'll live in it." 

"Never !" snapped Catherine, and she began to shout : 
"Robin! Robin! Robin!" 

Bennett seized his father's arm and led him out of 
the room, just as Robin came blundering and stumbling 
down the stairs. 

"Anything the matter?" he asked. 

"No," said Bennett. "Father and I have been having 
it out with mamma." 

"Good boy," whispered Jamie. "Good boy. . . . Hey, 
Robin, jolly, jolly Robin. But our Robin's never jolly, 
is he ? ... It would be a fine job to burn his ships for 
him. But I'm the only one in the family who ever burned 
his boats, ain't I ? The others were like Robin, they only 
had toy ships." 

When they reached the dining-room Jamie sank into 
his chair by the fire, and sat for a long time looking at 
his son. 

"Well, well," he said, "been thinking it over, heh? 
Going to cut it adrift, heh? Going to your own kind. 
Going into your real world. Heh?" 

Bennett shook his head. He saw that his father was 
under the impression that his dearest dream was going 
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to be realised, and that he would give his son to his 
beloved theatre. 

"No," he said as the hope died in him. "Then what 
is it all about? You shouldn't have shaken her up for 
nothing. She has got what she wanted. She's perfectly 
happy. She's a mean woman, and happy in her mean- 



ness." 
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'Happy?" echoed Bennett, for whom there could be no 
more violent contrast to his own delight than the image 
of his mother sitting in solitary state in the drawing- 
room. 

"Aye," said Jamie, lighting his foul clay pipe. "Aye, 
we must all be happy in our own way. Hers is the 
English way, the way of folk who believe that in them 
humanity has found perfection, the way of folk con- 
vinced that there is nothing beyond themselves. It would 
take an earthquake to shift them, and all my life I have 
tried to be an earthquake, but I am after all only a soli- 
tary man. I think sometimes I was a fool to take it all 
so seriously, but a man must take notice of the millstone 
round his neck/' 

"I'm not going into the theatre, father, I — I am going 
to do something better than that." 

"What better is there? Tell me that. You may go 
out into the beauty of the world but, being human, you 
will perish of it, wither and drowse to sleep. But go into 
the beauty of the mind and there is glory and majesty 
until the Judgment Day." 

Bennett shook his head. He had young love in his 
heart, and knew better. 

"Whatever I do, father, and wherever I may be, I hope 
I shall not lose touch with you." 

At these unwonted words of simple friendliness Jamie 
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rose to his feet ; stood at his full height and with great 
dignity held out his hand. 

"I knew it/' he said, "I knew you had the spirit to 
break free. Did I not call you Young Fortinbras?" 

It was on the tip of the boy's tongue then to tell his 
father that he was married, but he was under a promise 
to Annette not to divulge their secret until she judged 
the moment opportune. 

Jamie broke into chuckles : 

"Judging, you were?" he said. "Judging between 
your mother and me! We are as we are, and as we 
must be till the end of our time. One moment in life 
decides all, and it is hard to know the moment when 
it comes." 

"Does it always come — for everybody?" asked Ben- 
nett, a little alarmed. 

"Look round this room," said Jamie, apparently ignor- 
ing his question. 

Bennett obeyed, and looked and recognised the perfec- 
tion of its empty ugliness: the shiny, uncomfortable 
horsehair, the cheerless white marble mantelpiece, the 
gloomy prints on the walls, the frowsy books, the tobacco 
tins, the litter of papers. 

"It is a poor show," said Jamie, "but I was never one 
for show, never one to beg for my property the respect 
I could not win for myself." 

A shaft of sunlight shone in through the windows, 
through the long, dirty window that looked on to the 
wilderness of a garden. 

"You have been like yon sunlight to me, Bennett. The 
sunbeams strike through the window and fall upon the 
wall yonder and move over to that spot over there, near 
the portrait of Jean Paul. There they stop. There they 
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stop. The light in a man is like that. It moves so far 
and then — it stops/ 9 

"Not mine," whispered Bennett to his own heart as 
he thought of Annette. "Not mine." 

Both felt that all was said, and they slipped back into 
their habitual relationship of scant courtesy. Bennett 
pretended that he wanted a book, and went over to the 
shelves by the window. 

In the garden Tibby was hanging out the clothes. 

Tibby is beginning to look very old." 

'Aye. She's had a hard life, has Tibby." 
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CHAPTER X 
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A DAY or two after Bennett had flung the bomb- 
shell of his marriage into the unsuspecting family, 
Jamie said to Tibby as she brought him his boots in the 
morning : 

Well, Tibby, what do you think of the news?" 
It depends on the girl." 

'She is all right. Take my word for it. He could 
never have done it had it not been for her." 

Tibby shook her head dubiously. 

"It is a great thing that we should have ended with 
the oldest joke in the world." 

"A joke, is it?" 

"Love and romance. Aye, just a joke, the tiny drop 
of laughter put into the middle of life to make it pala- 
table. It is a cruel joke to play on two so young." 

"Like you," said Tibby. 

"Ha ! Ha ! An old reprobate like me. But I can share 
their joke with them." 

"To the boy's mother it is as though he were dead." 

"A-ach!" Jamie gave a grunt of fury and shook his 
fierce mane of grey hair. "Well, Tibby, it's the end of 
my rages." 

He leaned down to lace up his boots, but already Tibby 
was on her knees and busy with them. 

395 
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"You seem to be happy at last, master," she said al- 
most in a whisper. 

"A little late," he said. "But the trees are in bud and 
the Spring rises up even through the stones. It has been 
a flinty road that I have travelled, but journeys end in 
lovers meeting. I am to be the first to go and see them in 
their childish glee." 

"What will they do for money?" 

"What do they want with money when their hearts 
are turned to gold? I believe you are itching to be off 
to take charge of them, Tibby, to ward off their sorrows 
if you can, to bear them if you cannot." 

Tibby shook her head. 

"I'm spent," she sighed. 

Jamie laid his hand on her shoulder. 

"Your gaunt face, Tibby, is like a head carved in stone. 
It will be remembered when the rest of us are forgotten, 
and this house and all in it are crumbled to the dust." 

A gleam of the old visionary light came into Tibby's 
eyes and she said : 

"There will be a great Lawrie yet." 

"Is that the truth?" pondered Jamie. "It has not been 
m vain? 

They understood each other, the two who had gone 
through life side by side and had had the strength to 
see and to bear the bleakness of the earth and to walk 
unfriended and uncomforted before the Lord. What 
did it matter that she, to outward seeming, was a worn, 
spent rag of a servant, that he was an old wretch, rotten 
with a deadly vice? They had burned their lives away, 
had kept their wildness untouched, their freedom un- 
tarnished, and in this end to their tale they could re- 
joice. Young love had come into the house, and finding 
it no abiding-place had departed, but in it lived separately 
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in these two who could not forget the misty beauty of 
the hills of their youth, the love which is neither young 
nor old and passes all understanding. 

All the world was comely to Jamie that day, and he 
sought companionship to make sunshine out of merri- 
ment. Even Roman Street was comely: even the fac- 
tories and the churches by which he went on his way to 
town: even the prison where all that long time ago he 
had known Albert Kiffey to be hanged. 

That took him back to the beginning of the story of 
the stucco house and he was caught up in it again, rapt 
away into a reminiscent contemplation of the slow events 
of the long years gradually forcing him into a not unwel- 
come exile and degradation, since even worse would have 
been to stand self-righteous and self-satisfied with the 
approval of his contemporaries who were all hypnotised 
by their own material success. 

The deadly hypnotic spell had descended upon Cath- 
erine, who had desired a fine house in a fine street and had 
been so completely absorbed in the satisfaction of her 
desire that she would never see the decay that had come 
upon house and street, as the satisfied English would 
never see the decay creeping over the country and what 
they were pleased to call their Empire. 

"All the same," said Jamie with a chuckle, "the victory 
is mine, for I have gone through already what they 
must all suffer. And it has ended as in this mad world 
all suffering must, in a joke, a charming joke." 

The Spring sun shone warm that day, and with the 
amber light falling upon his desk in his little dingy office 
he wrote a wedding ode for Bennett and Annette. 



Oh! never, never beauty broke 
So softly on man's eyes, 
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And never was the winter's cloak 
So rapt by Spring's surprise, 
To show the lordly truth 
Of Spring and love and youth. 

Oh f never, never sang the heart 

So sweetly to the mind, 
Confounding every human art 
And showing all men blind 
To what they all might know 
If greed they would forgo. 

And never, never out of grief 

Sprang love so delicate, 
Yet strong and sure in its belief 
That it could conquer hate, 
And turn cold care to joy 
For golden girl and boy. 

My nesting birds, my nesting birds, 

Sweet song I may not make ; 
An old man's thoughts, an old man's words 
True music will forsake. 
But while I live I bless 
Your wedded loveliness. 

He read this poem at Hepworth's, and Erasmus Gibbs 
vowed that it should be printed, not in a newspaper, but 
upon good paper with decorations by a real artist. The 
cronies shook hands on it and spent the evening drinking 
at the Arts Club, drinking to the young couple, and 
Jamie held forth magnificently. For years he had not 
been in such good form. The word went round and the 
smoking-room was thronged. 

"I tell you," he said, "that you will see your Thrigsby 
a wilderness, with hungry men marching the streets seek- 
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ing what they may devour : and not just the poor neither, 
but the men out of their fine houses. They will have their 
raiment and their houses and their women and their 
show in the public places, but they will be driven by 
hunger in their bellies. Starved they will be, for, look 
you, they will have brought starvation upon hundreds of 
thousands in their time. I know what I know and I see 
what I see. . . . What are you all after, here in Thrigs- 
by? To cheapen labour: to sweat and pare and scrape 
close and closer to the bone until there is no flesh left. 
You will not make men finer than gold, for you see gold, 
dead, insensate gold, as finer than man. And you will 
draw labour up into a great pool of gold, that will one 
day turn to stagnant filth and burst its dam and drown 
you all. You may hoard and hoard, but it is to this that 
you will come: to be drowned in your own excrement. 
You will cheapen and cheapen the labour of white men 
until they can live no more, and then you will turn to the 
yellow men and the black men and they will destroy 
you, because you think a good meal and a soft bed with 
a woman waiting in it is the perfection and the aim of 
life." 

Some one laughed. 

"You may laugh," said Jamie, "but you are bringing 
children into the world to pay for all this." 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth thaii he 
thought of his two children, his nesting birds, having to 
pay their share, and he saw that they must be among 
the first to pay. They would have children, they, so 
young, in this pitiless city of stony hearts which would 
exact a heavy price for their defiance of its law of death 
to spontaneity. The doom that had fallen upon the 
stucco house would be extended to them in their inno- 
cence. 
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These streams of passionate thought fused with the 
stream of his memories and for hours after he had left 
the club he walked the streets in a state of exalted frenzy, 
casting about this way and that for means to prevent the 
evil that had taken up its dwelling in the stucco house 
from oozing out and reaching to the refuge of the lovers. 
He came to a pause in his memories at the night when 
he had visualised Albert Kiffey entering the house and 
creeping, creeping up the stairs. 

From that he passed to the strangeness which gov- 
erned the household, and he thought that his wife must 
have money. In a flash he guessed the truth, that she 
was a miser, a creature who hoarded gold as she hoarded 
life and love, one who could part with nothing that she 
had once conceived to belong to herself. That explained 
much. It explained why she had clung to himself even 
after she had deliberately emptied their marriage of all 
intimacy: why she kept her sons under so close a 
tyranny. . . . Aye : she must have money, money taken 
from himself and from her sons to keep the household. 
She would keep it stored in her desk, in her room, perhaps 
in the most unlikely places. 

Again he was dominated by the story of Albert Kiffey. 
He walked home past the prison, by the synagogue, and 
along the little public park on the hill, down between 
the shabby, but still genteel, houses in Roman Street until 
he came to the gate of his own house. . . . Hideous and 
pretentious it was : an absurdity of a house, a monstrosity 
in which it was grotesque to imagine that happiness could 
dwell. 

He looked up and down the street. It was empty, for 
it was very late. There was not a light in any house, 
and the night was dark. He stood at the corner of the 
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side-street and gazed in the direction of the bridge that 
had proved so disastrous to poor Robin. 

Alas! poor Robin, a toy-sailor among toy-ships, en- 
grossed on land in the art of seamanship. 

And Roman Street had been an ancient thoroughfare. 
Soldiers had marched along it : highwaymen had waylaid 
coaches down by the ford on the edge of the bleak 
marshes: neat little gentlemen and ladies had walked 
dapperly along to call at the old village houses, and at last 
the street had been surrounded by the muddy tide of 
Thrigsby's squalor and had remained as an island in 
which unhappy men and women could live out their 
tragedies. 

Out of the squalor had come a thief in the night. 

Jamie knew that he had been deeper than the squalor 
into the dark night of this city of destruction. It was 
easy for him to follow the thief, to come with him out of 
the squalor and to achieve some act of vengeance. 

The garden door had been left open. He passed through 
it and crouched as the thief had crouched in the wilder- 
ness, counting the beat of his heart. Stealthily then he 
crept to the zinc-covered window and tore the zinc away 
and slipped into the dark cellar up the stone steps. He 
went into the kitchen, where, by a fire nearly dead, sat 
Tibby waiting up for him. His heart raced. She was 
asleep, by the almost darkened fire that was her window 
out upon the world. 

He stole past her, still dominated by the story of the 
thief, and, like the thief, he walked with the swiftness of 
terror to the drawing-room. He opened Catherine's desk, 
pressed the secret drawer he knew it to contain. There 
was a little money in it : a few pounds. He pocketed 
them for Annette and Bennett: their right, their natural 
right. What did an old woman want with money? 
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There were drawers in the little dark room at the foot 
of the stairs. He searched them, but they were empty. 

Like the thief, he crept up the stairs in a growing ter- 
ror, but encountered no presence in the darkness. The 
end of his adventure was not to be so ghastly. 

He stood still on the landing and listened. He heard 
Robin moan and mutter in his sleep, Mark turn in his 
heavy, creaking bed, mice in the wainscoting, a pane in 
the skylight rattle. 

Where did she keep her hoard? 

He had moved along as far as the attic stairs, when 
he remembered that, after the children had deserted their 
play-room, he had sometimes seen his wife come down 
the stairs and she had been angry at being seen. 

The attic, then! The mechanical organ! He stole 
quietly up the stairs through darkness that seemed almost 
tangible, cold and sick from the strain he was under- 
going and from his terribly acute consciousness of the 
smell of the house, a dirty, nasty smell, a smell of cheese 
and medicine and stale air, of dead life, of life that had 
not been lived. 

Snatches of the adored Shakespeare's verses went 
swinging through his brain — Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear. 
Oh ! those great ones who had lived in a free world where 
man might suffer unashamed, might discover his own 
good and his own evil and do both in freedom. ... 
Deep, deep in life there was always that power, the im- 
mense force urging toward freedom, that brushed aside 
all the tragedies of men like straws and showed firm, 
bare, and very sweet, the solid and fecund earth from 
which they emerged to strut their little pace, gay, won- 
derful creatures more vivid and more living than all else, 
into the earth again ; and the earth itself was as remote 
and insubstantial as a star. 
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How unreal and fantastic was this house, this one of 
innumerable houses in which he had spent his days: a 
thing of ugliness and pride that must pass like a dis- 
comf ortable dream ; a thing of pride, Kke money . . . 

Money ! He wanted Catherine's money to protect his 
young love. Young Fortinbras and his bride, who had 
a real but no earthly kingdom to rule over side by side. 

He had forgotten now the story of the thief. 

He groped forward and his hands found the Gothic 
ornamentations of the mechanical organ. Of course: 
there, there he would find what he was seeking. ... He 
struck a match and his eyes ached with the sudden light. 
He had been in the darkness for so long. 

In the front of the organ there was a little door, 
through which he thrust his arm, and his hand lighted 
on a pile of neat packets. 

Her hoard ! At last he had come upon her secret ; the 
object of the stealthy desire which had bade her deny him 
when — he saw that now — when it had become clear to her 
that he would never pour gold and success and power 
into her lap. For this she had denied and cheated and 
thwarted him. For this! For little paper packets of 
gold and silver. 

He began to transfer them to his pockets when the 
musical organ broke into "The Bluebells of Scotland," 
very creaky, very rusty, with more than half the notes 
missing. He stopped dead, remembering with a pang 
at his heart how he had heard it on the day when he 
had so joyously made ready the attic against Robin's 
coming and when Tibby had set out the Noah's ark and 
all the animals on the floor. 

Downstairs in her room Catherine lay dreaming un- 
easily, for she was exhausted by the anger and misery 
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into which she had been flung by the departure of her 
youngest son, and her mind too was full of the story of 
the thief. It was that story which had made her choose 
the attic for her hiding-place. 

She dreamed that the thief with claw-like hands came 
creeping, creeping up the stairs to her door. No. He 
would not come in. He knew. Some one had told him 
she had removed her store from every obvious place. 

In her sleep she went cold with fright, and suddenly 
she heard very faint and far away the "Bluebells of 
Scotland." 

She screamed, screeched, screamed. 

The terrible shrill cry of anguish she gave rang through 
the house, vibrated, lingered, died away. Then came 
sobs. 

She was out on the landing : 

"Tibby! Robin! Mark! Jamie! There's a thief in the 
house!" 

Mark and Robin came bolting out of their rooms. 
Tibby, still half asleep, rushed up the stairs. 

"Up there! Up there!" cried Catherine, pointing to 
the dark attic stairs. 

Robin moved nervously to the foot of them and called : 

"Is there anybody there?" 

For answer there came a peal of wild laughter, peal 
upon peal of awful laughter. 

Jamie sat on the floor and laid out Catherine's money 
between his knees and smoothed it out and played with 
it and let it tumble through his fingers. 

He struck a match to see it, and seeing near him a 
bundle of papers he set a match to them and laughed. 
"A proper end to the stucco house," he thought, "a proper 
end ! Burn the roof off, let in air," 
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"That's what they'll come to," he said. "Burn the 
house down to roast a pig or let in air. It's all one. 
Chinese pig or English air. All one and very human." 

"Fire!" said Robin, sniffing. 

"Oh, fool ! Oh, fool ! Oh, fool !" wept Catherine. 

"But the thief! The thief!" 

"Run for the firemen," said Tibby to Mark, who bolted. 

Tibby, Catherine, and Robin stood round the bottom 
of the stairs to catch the thief when he came down. 

"Is there anybody there?" called Robin. "Is there 
anybody there ? Is there anybody there ?" 

The old man came down very slowly, step by step, 
smiling to himself, his eyes glinting savagely. His hands 
were full of money. 

He stood on the bottom stair and glared at his wife. 

"I've set fire to the house," he said. "And I've taken 
all your money. But we are old and should live at 
peace " 

And the three stared at him, helpless with terror, frozen 
with awe of the dignity that was in him. 

He smiled very sweetly and passed through them, took 
his hat and walked out into the street and watched the 
crowd gather, the engines come clattering up, and the 
bustling men in uniform put out the fire. The blazing 
roof lit up the sky and put out the stars. Clouds of 
smoke floated above the crowd. Sparks danced as the 
flames roared and pieces of charred wood fell into the 
street. 

Soon, however, it was all over; the rest of the house 
and the remaining houses in the stucco terrace were 
saved. The crowd stood gazing as the crowd, years ago, 
had stood and stared at the house after the arrest of 
Albert Kiffey. 
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Jamie shook his head sadly and laughed at himself : 
"Rot me/' he said, "I can't even burn a house down." 

Probably only Tibby knew what happened during those 
tragic years, and if her knowledge had become clear to 
her own mind it mt*st have broken her heart. Where- 
fore she kept the story to herself, and spent the years 
when she was old and alone, smiling over the dear 
absurd things that happened even in the grimmest times, 
and rarely thinking at all of the cruel strain which had 
tested her, perhaps, most of all. 

But stories will out, and this was written in the lines 
of Tibb/s face, as her friends remember her, gazing out 
of the narrow window above the porch of the stucco 
house, like a sentinel in a fortress spying out upon a 
hostile world. In truth she was the guardian of the 
memories of that house, the last faithful champion of 
the family that lived in it 
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